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“Dont Wait One Day™ 


BANKER writes, by proxy, our editorial for us 
A this week. 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Co., in his address before the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, sounded a warning which 
applies not only to the cotton mills but to the entire 
textile industry. 

‘The bituminous coal industry,” said Mr. Shibley, 
“had a chance, two years ago, to cooperate—but re- 
fused to do so. Now that industry has sunk through 
the floor. The only answer is reorganization along 
legal lines with which you are no doubt familiar. 
Gentlemen, you are a long way from the brink of that 
Niagara—but you are headed in that direction. Don't 
wait one week—or one day—to effect cooperation to 
ward off such a fate.” 

And here was Mr. Shibley’s specific recommenda- 
tion: “The first step in this cooperation is the 55-50 
plan. The second step, in my opinion, is the elim- 
ination of the night run. But you’ve got to take the 
first step first. 

ae 

Mr. Shibley recognized the immediately emergent 
need for radical curtailment programs such as certain 
print cloth and narrow sheeting mills are now adopt- 
ing in the South. But, he pointed out, the objective 
must be the spread of curtailment over the year, in 
order to be economic or effective. “It must not be 
spasmodic,” he stated ; “if it is, you will find yourselves 
in a conditions of peak’ and depressions, notoriously 
uneconomic. Drastic curtailment is evidence of an 
unhealthy industrial condition; cooperative acting and 
thinking within the industry is the only way to 
avoid it.” 

“Finally,” warned Mr. Shibley, “do not let anyone 
delude you with talk of the law of survival of the 
fittest as a solution of your present troubles. This 
law is working every minute of every day but, like 





all natural laws, it takes its own good time. I would 


not advise you to await the operation of this law.” 
8 


Stating that he could not recall having ever heard 
a better presentation than Mr. Shibley’s address, H. R. 
Fitzgerald, president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, added that “we would be remiss if we 
simply absorbed the message—and did _ nothing 
about it.”’ 

“T venture the assertion,” said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
“that 75%, maybe 85%, of those here accede to the 
soundness of Mr. Shibley’s philosophy. We ought to 
get busy at once; get behind those agencies we have 
created ; get behind the 15 or 25% of the industry who 
do not cooperate- and see that they do.” 


The industry, it seems to us, has come to a cross- 
roads after two weeks of conventioning. It can follow 
one fork to the brink of the Niagara pictured by Mr. 
Shibley ; it can follow the other to the 100% coordina- 
tion which Mr. Fitzgerald demanded. 

It is absorbingly interesting to note, all through 
Mr. Shibley’s speech, clear indications that he had 
renewed hope in the future progress of cotton manu- 
facture because of what he had learned about the in- 
dustry’s cooperative effort. That is the only type of 
activity that can re-sell the textile industry to the 
banking profession and to the public. It is the only 
type that can ward off the reading of a textile obituary 
notice, a few years hence, similar to the bituminous 
coal obituary read by Mr. Shibley this week. 

But, to be effective, such cooperation must be unani- 
mous. ‘There is no place, in today’s critical situation, 
for a lone hand player. 

Nor, as Mr. Shibley pointed out, can we afford to 
wait one day. 
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Outlook ... 


\NNOUNCEMENT OF 50% curtailment of 
cotton goods production for three-month period has 
given some stimulus to inquiry. General better- 
ment, however, awaits better tone in general business 
which may not make real impression till fall. Stock 
market reaction worried some textile traders. ; 
Price reduction in fine sizes of rayon should stimulate 
consumption. Warm weather has started move- 
ment of seasonable goods with fair clothing sales re- 
ported; underwear and hosiery were slow; raw. silk 
and its products were a bit steadier. 


May Revise Trade Codes . . . 


THE NEW poticy of the Federal Trade 
Commission aiming to make rules adopted at trade 
practice conferences conform more strictly to the anti- 
trust laws, was generally approved by trade association 
executives, including representatives of the textile in- 
dustries, at a meeting May 2 in Washington. The meet- 
ing endorsed the spirit of the move, but asked that the 
Commission grant the trade associations a hearing be- 
fore changing rules previously adopted. .... The 
Commission is understood to be sympathetic to diff- 
culties which face trade groups due to the new policy, 
and suggests new conferences be held to establish rules 
which would conform to the anti-trust laws. 


“Sports Silk Week” Opens .. . 


“Sports SirK WEEK,” annual promotional 
event to stimulate vertical interest in spun silk fabrics 
and garments, engineered by the Spun Silk Research 
Committee, was formally opened Monday by 46 stores 
in various parts of the country. Window displays, 
fashion shows and store-wide events featured the drive. 
\nother group of 192 stores will observe “Sports Silk 
Week” beginning next Monday. Fabric manufacturers 
cooperated by offering special spun silk novelty broad- 


eoQods 


Rayon Enters Shoe Trade . . . 


RAYON ADDED another to its steadily grow 
ing list of new uses this week, with the announcement 
that the duPont Rayon Co., of New York, cooperating 
with the Shoecraft Salon, also of New York, have 
developed synthetic yarn fabrics suitable for a wide 


range of footwear, from golf shoes to gold satin slip 


pers for evening wear. Several weeks ago, 


duPont developed a fabrikoid synthetic yarn suit-case. 
the rayon family is growing fast! 


~ 


{nother Survey of the South... 


Dr. Ronerr C. DEXTER, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the American Uni 
tarian -\ssociation, Boston, Mass., 1s the author of a 
report just published on the condition of the southern 
textile industry Dr. Dexter was in the South in De 


cember and January, and is now engaged on a similar 
\ few 


xtile industry in New [:ngland. 
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quotations may be interesting—! found among mili 
owners and managers. men who are much more 
interested in their employes than many of their critics.” 
“The southern conception of a union was simply that 
of an organization to promote and finance strikes.” 
“T did not find a single mill owner or agent who denied 
the right of employes to organize.” “A campaign for 
organization of the textile industry in the South at the 
present time along traditional lines would be a failure.” 
“The mills even with their long hours, night work and 
low wages are a great improvement for workers from 
the farm.” ‘The present textile situation cannot be 
appreciably improved till agriculture is improved.” 


U.S. Chamber Meets .. . 


LACKING THE smug complacency, much in 
evidence a year ago, 2,500 of the nation’s business 
leaders assembled in Washington last week for the 
eighteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. . . An alertness born of 
the strenuous experiences of the last six months charac- 
terized the round table discussions as well as the attitude 
of the individual . . An outstanding feature of the 
meeting was the enthusiastic reception of the remarks 
of Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, some of whose policies have been criticized 
causticly by officials of the Chamber. 


Wool Institute Meets May 28 . . . 


THe Woot INstituTte has announced a spe- 
cial meeting to be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, May 28. This will be the first time since last 
May that the spinning and weaving groups have met as 
a unit to consider their own problems. The meeting 
will be open only to the members of the Institute. 
A. D. Whiteside, president, is scheduled for an address 
at 1l am. The speaker following luncheon will be 
Dr. Alfred Williams of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


British Rayon Output Drops .. . 


BRITISH RAYON production for the first 
quarter of 1930 totaled 12,800,000 Ib. against 15,200,- 
OOO Ib. in the last quarter of 1929. The decline is 
said to be due to uncertainty about taxation and the 
budget. Despite this limited production, 
the amount added to stocks totaled 1,400,000 Ib. 
against 250,000 Ib. in the previous quarter. 


W anted—Tax on Designs . . . 


\MERICAN TEXTILE designers face a grave 
problem in competition with imported European de- 
signs, reports Assistant Dean Mary Baird Hartman of 
the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, who 
recently made a tour of industrial art schools in Europe 
on behalf of the school. . “With few exceptions,” 
Miss Hartman finds, “industrial art in Europe is a man’s 
held.” In England and Germany especially girls are 


discouraged from this study. In France, girl graduate 























































































Design by Vanna 
Peters of Los Ange- 
les, Calif., which was 
awarded Durene As- 
sociation prise of 
$100 for best drapery 
fabric with Durene 
warp and filling at 
Fourteenth Annual 
Textile Design Com- 
petition of the Art 
Alliance of America. 
The design combines 
shades of green and 


black 





























industrial art students start at the equivalent of $5.50 
per week. French manufacturers pay from $8 for 
simple designs to $45 for the most exclusive and orig- 
inal... “Small wonder,” comments Miss Hartman, 
“that our American industrial designers, who to meet 
American standards of living must ask from $35 to 
$100 for design, regard with despair a condition in the 
tariff regulations of our country which permits Euro- 
pean designers to send thousands of designs made 
abroad into this country free of all duty.” 


Finishing Less Active... 


Activity IN the finishing industry, as re- 
ported by the National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics, showed a decline in April from March. 
30th months were considerably below a year ago 
&. 4 Printing machinery ran at 81% capacity 
in April, against 91% in March, and 120% a year ago. 
Logwood blacks at 34% for April, were off 13% 
Fast blacks at 23% had improved 5%. Dyeing and 
bleaching at 56% was off 3%. A slight 
down trend in April may be regarded as seasonal. 


Silk’s Statistical Improvement . . . 


DELIVERY OF raw silk to American mills 
during April amounted to 41,584 bales, and was the 
lowest figure reported by the silk association for a 
period of 22 months. It was about 9,000 bales less 
than the March figure. The in-transit 
figure of 8,000 bales is, by a considerable margin, the 
smallest for a number of years. Stocks, at 53,704 
bales, are lowest for eight months and show a decline 
of 4,000 bales from March. April imports at 37,515 
are lowest for two years. Statistics, which 





have lately suggested weakness in the silk trade, 
appear to be turning in a way that suggests an approach 


of stability. 


Cause or Effect? .. . 


THE FOLLOWING Is a true copy of a para 
graph in a letter written by a Connecticut mill owner 
to his selling agent in New York: “Regret I will not 
be able to call upon you this week. Fishing season now 
open and of than 
business.” 


much more importance woolen 


Better W ool Goods Balance... 


THe Woot INSTITUTE, in reporting on the 
wool weaving industry for March, states that ther« 
was a substantial increase in billings as compared with 
February; production showed a slight gain; stocks at 
the end of the month decreased slightly. . . . . 
Kor March, production amounted to 4,842,980 yd., 
billings to 5.315.792, and stocks on hand at end of 
month to 7,006,153. 


Textile Tariff Settled ... 


EXPECTED ACCEPTANCE by the Senate of 
many of the House’s modifications in the tariff bill 
failed to materialize Wednesday, and the Senate sent 
the bill back to conference. The next meeting 1s ex- 
pected to be brief, as only four rates remain in dis- 
agreement—those on silver, cement, lumber and shin- 
gles, and some administrative provisions. Sena- 
tors Simmons and Smoot said that the points covered 
in the partial conference report already accepted by the 
House will not be reopened, indicating that the textile 
rates are definitely settled. 


A Bale froma Row... 


\ CLEVELAND county (N. C.) farmer, one 
of those already rated among North 
champion cotton farmers who make a bale to the acre, 
is out for a new ee 
plans to make a bale of cotton on one row. ‘This row, 
6,050 yd. long, was planted by R. S. Burns of 
Shelby a few days ago and required an hour and 
fifteen minutes for planting. 


Carolina’s 


record this 


New Basis for Market Research ... 


CONVINCED THAT more information regard- 
ing the income and buying power of the people is 
essential in developing marketing research, the Com- 
merce Department now is combing income tax returns 
to determine whether an analysis of these confidential 
documents will furnish the desired facts and figures. 


“Knit Goods Week” in Philadelphia 


NEXT WEEK is “Knit Goods Week” in Philadelphia, comprising the Knit- 


ting Arts Exhibition, May 12-16 inclusive, and the annual convention of the 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers on Thursday, 


May 15, commencing at 10:30 a.m. 
cial Museum. 


Both events will be held at the Commer- 
Advance details of the various exhibits, offered as a guide to 


prospective visitors, are published in this issue of TExTILE WortLp, com- 


mencing on page 77. 
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Immediate Need for Effective 





Cooperation Is A. C. M. A. 


Convention Keynote 


SS FFEC 


cotton textile industry is to be saved from complete 

—4 demoralization, was the message Fred W. Shibley, 
vice-president, Bankers’ Trust Co., gave to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, at its thirty-fourth 
annual convention, Pinehurst, N. C., May 6 and 7. 

High the addition to Mr. 
Shibley’s Address, included the symposium on promoting 
sales and developing new markets for cotton textiles, 
the election of B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C., as president 
of the association for the coming term, and the report 
submitted by Stuart W. Cramer on the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in which he urged the South 
to present the real wage facts. 


spots of convention, in 


Resolutions adopted in executive business session 
Wednesday favored the following : \pproval of the 
55-50 work week with all overtime, including the noon 
hour, eliminated; petition to the Division of Cotton 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, to use in 
the future, only cotton of such character for all official 
staple standards that will most accurately represent the 
length of staple for which it is intended, for the longest 
time and under varying conditions; request to the 
Department of Agriculture to make every effort to 
encourage the cultivation of better quality cotton, and, in 
considering ginning, to study the effect of ginning on 
the spinning qualities of cotton. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Geer as ‘president, 
the following officers were named: Cason J. Callaway, 
Lagrange, Ga., first vice-president ; B. B. Gossett, Char- 
lotte, N. C., second vice-president, and W. M. McLaurine, 
Charlotte, N. C., re-elected secretary and_ treasurer. 
New members of the Board of Government elected were : 
J. H. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., A. K. Winget, Gastonia, 
N. C., George H. Lanier, West Point, Ga., and Lanett, 
\la., S. M. Beattie, Greenville, S. C., F. J. Haywood, 
Concord, N. C. Mr. Haywood was elected to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. Gossett. W. D. 


Anderson, 
Macon, Ga.., 


was elected as member of the National 

Council of Cotton Manufacturers. 
President | EVEL YPING new 
uses tor cotton, ex- 
Dixon’s panding existing outlets, 
and increasing exports, 
Annual were poimted out by Presi- 
dent A. M. Dixon, in his 
Address annual address, as the three 


avenues open to the indus- 
try in taking care of its production. During the war, 
he stated, one of the big things toward which we were 


bending our energies was the increase of our production 
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to supply the abnormal demand, while today we find 
ourselves in the position of restricting production to 
conform with demand. He added that he appreciated 
the fact that efforts had been made and are now being 
made in all three directions pointed out by him, but 
he emphasized his belief that the endeavors of the in- 
dustry should be increased 
as never before. 

In his address Mr. Dixon 
touched on all the most im- 
portant problems confront- 
ing the industry, including 
the position of the cotton 
farmer; the cooperative ef- 
forts of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute ; and the industrial 
relations status of the south- 
ern cotton manufacturing 
industry. His address fol- 
lows in part: 

“As cotton manufacturers 
we are necessarily interested 
in the farm problem, and espe- 
cially are we interested in the 

If from no other standpoint 
than a purely selfish one we are interested in seeing the 
agricultural interests prosper. When the farmer is pros- 
perous, he naturally has more money to spend and this is 
reflected in increased purchases of cotton goods. Some years 
back the idea was that the farmer needed cheaper money 
and easier credit. As a result Farm Loan Banks and other 
agencies were established to give this aid, and what has 
been the result?) Human nature is human nature and the 
farmer, like the manufacturer, or any one else with money 
easy to secure and at a cheap rate, proceeded to borrow it. 
He increased his holdings in land, he bought automobiles and 
other present day luxuries, with the result that today his 
condition is worse than it was before. 

“The farm problem still confronts us and all kinds of 
remedies for relief have been suggested by so-called friends 
of the farmer. Many of the schemes suggested have no merit 
and are merely advanced by political demagogues who are 
seeking votes. There should be a closer cooperation between 
the farming and manufacturing interests in the South, and 
I think that, as an association and as individual manufac- 
turers, we should do everything within our power to aid 
and assist in putting farming on a profitable basis. 

“Keeping costs down is essential, but when this is done by 
producing more goods than the consuming public demands, 
then it is a short-sighted policy. When overproduction takes 
place the obvious remedy is curtailment. As a consequence 
we are bound to have irregular employment which is one 
of the chief banes of the industry. In an effort to correct 
this situation, conferences were conducted by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and a number of southern and New Eng- 
land manufacturers have recommended a voluntary adjust- 
ment of the working time in the mills. 


A. M. Dixon 


condition of the cotton farmer. 


The recommendation, 





as made, was that the mills adopt a standard maximum 
operating schedule of 55 hours per week for the day shiit 
and 50 hours per week for the night shift, with all extra 
running time to be eliminated. A large number of mills 
have endorsed the idea and it is hoped and believed in the 
near future that practically all of the mills will give the plan 
their endorsement and put it into execution. 

“As one of the chief sponsors of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
feels a deep and abiding interest in its welfare and develop- 
ment. Under the able guidance of Walker D. Hines, George 
A. Sloan, and other officials, the Institute has justified the 
faith of those far-seeing manufacturers who brought it into 
being. This is no place to recount the story of its constantly 
expanding activities, but it is not amiss for me to state that 
the present popularity of cottons, in my opinion, is due 
largely to the wisely directed efforts of those in charge of 
this particular branch of development. I might state in 
passing, also, that as a result of its activities not the ‘east 
benefit that has accrued to the industry, has been the drawing 
together of manufacturers North and South, with the con- 
sequent development of a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation that has been most helpful and encouraging. For 
these and other reasons I recommend the continued support 
of the Institute by those of us who are members, and the 
sympathetic study and consideration of its aims and plans 
by those members of the Association who have not yet felt 
that they could become identified with it. 

“There has been a lot of criticism within the past few 
years of working conditions, hours 
of labor, and the wage scale in 
southern cotton mills. This criti- 
cism has come from the press, from 
the pulpit, from some of the faculty 
members of educational institutions 
of the country, and from various 
other sources. Some of it is with- 
out justification and too frequently 
has been made through ignorance 
and bias on the part of the critic. 
Personally, I take pride in what we 
have been able to accomplish. 
When I look back 30 years ago, 
when I first entered the mill, 
and compare conditions then with 
what they are today, I am amazed 
at the progress that has been 
made. 

“Frequently we are asked if what 
our critics have said is not true, 
why do we not give our side of the 
picture. Frankly, gentlemen, | 
think that question is _ pertinent. 
Statements have been made so long 
that have gone unchallenged that a 
large part of the public has come 
to believe them. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the mass of propaganda 


B. E. GEER, new president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
has been one of the leading textile ex- 
ecutives of South Carolina for nearly 20 
years, and, as one of a group of six cot- 
ton manufacturers, having equal repre- 
sentation from both the East and the 
South, he was instrumental in the for- 
mation of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Born in Anderson County (S. C.), Mr. 
Geer received his early education in the 
country schools of his neighborhood and 
in 1896 was graduated from Furman 
University. After serving on the faculty 
of that institution for eleven years, in- 
cluding a period as head of the Eng- 
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directed against the mills, our side of the case has had its 
champions. B. B. Gossett at the North Carolina State 
College, and Bernard Cone at the University of North 
Carolina, have helped to stem the tide in recent public 
addresses with which you are doubtless familiar. Misses 
Dozier and Potwin have also made notable contributions 
along this line, as have W. D. Anderson, Donald Comer 
and others. The association is grateful to these men and 
women who have so earnestly endeavored to interpret the 
southern textile industry to the public at large. I am one 
of those who believes that truth will ultimately prevail, but 
we cannot hope for this desired consummation unless we 
continue to work diligently and earnestly along intelligent 
lines.” 


M. McLAURINE, 


Secretary secretary of the 
° A.C.M.A., presented his re- 
McLaurine port on the activities of the 
R . association at the Tuesday 
eviews morning session. Mr. 

e eae McLaurine discloses’ the 
Activities wide range of subjects 


which have been handled 

and expressed his thanks to the members for the spirit 

of hard work and cooperation which ruled. An abstract 

of the report follows: 

At the last meeting in Atlantic City 

Ri a resolution was passed authorizing 

president to appoint a committee of 

the American Cotton Shippers 

Association, to organize an Arbi- 

tration Board. The committee has 

done a very effective piece of work 
and should be congratulated. 

At the November meeting of the 
Board of Government, it was rec- 
ommended that some concrete plan 
of conducting a publicity campaign 
should be enacted, provided it met 
with the endorsement of the mem- 
bership in general. A committee 
was appointed to study the problem 
but insufficient interest was shown 
by the members in general and the 
plan was abandoned. While no 
definite plan was adopted, many in- 
dividual members of the associa- 
tion, the Board of Government, the 
secretary's office and others have 
been active in the field and thou- 
sands of dollars worth of construc- 
tive publicity has been given to the 
association during the last year. 

Last summer there was some 
discussion of what could be done 


lish department, it was necessary, on 
account of his brother’s ill health, for 
Mr. take former's 
duties as president and treasurer of the 
Easley (S. €.) group of mills. Two 
years later, in 1913, he elected 
president and treasurer of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., generally recognized 
as the pioneer fine goods mill of the 
South. This mill has continued under 
Mr. Geer’s active management for the 
last 17 years. In addition to holding 
several other positions of honor, he has 


Geer to over the 


was 


been for a number of years a trustee 
of Furman University, and of the Duke 
Endowment Fund. 
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to prevent proposed spindles from being installed in_ the 


Atlanta, 
Bates, 


Federal Prison, Ga. A committee conferred 
with Santord superintendent of prisons. Mr. Bates 
stated that there were three times the number of prisoners 
in Atlanta as had been originally planned for, and that the 
facilities for working were inadequate. In that a Congres- 
sional Committee had recommended that work be provided 
for all, it to install additional equipment, 
Mr. Bates pointed out, and they were hampered by the fact 
that only four industries were 
. The 


association 


Was necessary 


allowed 1n__ prisons. 


secretary ol the 
will keep in close touch with 
Washington and the 
F «proposed — bills 


the range 


note 
progress ol 
which will increase 
ot allowable work. 

During the the 
secretary has been privileged 
to address gatherings in var- 
10us and of various 
types, and to write a number 
of articles for newspapers and 
magazines. In conjunction 
with The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, a style message has 
been broadcast station 
WBT each week. The inter- 
est and influence of the asso- 
ciation is evident, 


last’ vear 


sections 


over 





W. M. 


VWecLaurine 


The Industrial Relations Committee has individually put 
forth great efforts in establishing correct industrial rela- 
tions. Many other members of the association have also 
done invaluable work. The secretary has conducted nine 


group meetings of overseers and second hands in the mills 
of Greenville County for the purpose of furthering human 


relations. with another 


Similar conferences are planned 
large group of mills. 

It is hardly necessary to state that active cooperation has 
been had with other associations. It is felt that much assist 
ance could be rendered cotton manufacturers by such co- 
operation and particularly close touch has been maintained 
with The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

\ttention 
structive 


should be called to the importance and con- 
the work of the Trafhe Department. 
Manv mills fail to realize the cost factor which freight rates 
present. This has been an active vear and the Charlotte 
office has attempted to direct all activities to the greatest 
Lenefit of the 


features Ot} 


association. 


The Federal HI stabilization of raw 
cotton prices is of mu- 
‘arm Bo; “d tual advantage to growers 
« ar¢ _° o 5 
and manufacturers, and is 


and the Cotton one of the primary objects 


of the Federal Farm Board, 


Situation according to Carl Williams. 
member ot the board, who 
addressed the convention at 

the opening session Tue sday morning. In addition to 


outlining the causes leading to the formation of the Fed 
eral Farm Board, as. he did in his talk before the 
N.A.C.M. convention in Boston last week, he discussed 
various phases of the Board's operations during the nine 
months of its existence. His address, in part, follows: 


“The settlement of America was agricultural rather than 


commercial. During the French Revolution there came a 
tremendous demand from the old world for every agricul 


tural and manufactured product which the people of the new 
world could furnish—a demand proportionately equal to that 
which came from the same sources during the Werld War. 
Prosperity sat in every household. 

“That prosperity departed after Waterloo. Cotton which 
had sold at 3le. a pound in 1814 brought 15 cents in 1821 
and nine cents in 1829, 


So did the price of manufactured 
products in the cities. 


Farmers, in despair, swarmed over 
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the crest of the Alleghenies, took uj «cw iands, raised their 
own living, built their own houses, made their own clothes 
and became sufficient unto themselves. 

“Industry, being unable to move and apparently unable 
to live without aid, went to Congress, asked for help, and 
got it in the form of a protective tariff of some 20% 
ad valorem. That was perhaps the first time when the 
American Government came to the rescue of one specific 
class of its citizens. Since then there have been a number of 
other times. Other programs were cventuatiy built up for 
labor, for finance and for transportation. 

“In 1920, Congress appointed a joint commission to in- 
vestigate the ills of agriculture. In 1922, President ‘Harding 
called an agricultural conference. In 1925 the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board completeu a s.uay ot the agricul- 
tural situation in which the conclusion was reached that 
‘American agriculture appears to have 1aten out of step with 
the general economic development ot me country.’ 

“Out of all these studies and discussions, plus constant 
talk and argument in Congress, in country school houses, 
and in the public press for ten years or so, there came the 
\gricultural Marketing Act and there was appointed the 
present Federal Farm Board. 

“That was nine and one-half mouths ago. The Board 
was confronted with the problem of 6,500,000 farmers grow- 
ing and marketing annually $12,000,000,000 worth of crops, 
each crop representing situations different from any other, 
and each part of the United States varying in climate, soil, 
transportation, markets, credit facilities. and people, so that 
within each crop were many 
sectional problems. 

“Last October the tower of 
\merican business  tottered. 
Finance and industry and 
government rushed to its 
support. Big business and 
banks put $500,000,000 into 
stocks and so perhaps averted 
an industrial panic. Com- 
modity values were in equal 
danger and with worse con- 
sequences to the American 
nation than any speculative 
decline in the values of stocks 
could possibhy bring about. 

“No support appeared. To 
prevent calamity in the com- 
modity markets and conse- 
quent calamity to the people, 
the Board stepped in with loans of fixed amounts on wheat and 
cotton to cooperative marketing associations. We chose to 
go the loan route for a number of reasons, not the least of 
which was that it put the responsibility for action on farmers 


themselves. 





Wide World 
Carl IVilliams 


“It is not my purpose to discuss here tne immediate opera- 
tions of the cotton cooperatives. It should be emphasized, 
however, that these cooperatives are now going through a 
necessary readjustment period, that their present activities 
are considered by them to be solely for the purpose of self- 
preservation, that those activities are «. au emergency char- 
acter, and that they are not to be taken under any circum- 
stances as an indication of permanent cooperative policies. 

“The job of the Federal Farm Board is infinitely larger 
than that of attempting to meet emergency situations or even 
that of encouraging the organization of farmers into strong, 
self-controlled and self-financed markeung institutions. It 
must look ahead as best it can. It must keep abreast of pro- 
duction and consumption in all nations. One specific Farm 
Board project, for instance, is the improvement in the char- 
acter and staple of American cotton. 

“So far as the Federal Farm Boara knows, there has been 
no speculation or manipulation connected with its recent 
efforts for protection against underconsumption; nor will 
there be any speculation or manipulation. Surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in the hands of cooperatives will not be 
dumped on an already overburdened market. I venture to 
suggest that the need for staple prices of raw cotton is just 
as great on the part of the textile manufacturer as it is on 
the part of the cotton farmer. In fact, during January and 





bruary, at least 100 telegrams were received from cotton 
nufacturers begging the Federal Farm Board to take steps 
support declining cotton prices and prevent further 

section of the 


cessions. 
A cross 
cotton industry was 


represented at the speaker's 
table at the banquet of the 
American Cotton Manufac- 
turers. Association Tuesday 
night. Messages were pre- 
sented by Lincoln Baylies, 
president, National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers; George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent, The Cotton-Textile Institute; S. Robert Glassford, 
president, Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York; Fred A. Rakestraw, president, Cotton Yarn 
Merchants Association; J. H. Separk, president, Cotton 
\lanufacturers Association of North Carolina; B. E. 
Geer, who was elected the following day as president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association; and 
T. M. Marchant, president, Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of South Carolina. 

Conveying greetings from the National Association, 
Mr. Baylies said that what affects one. section today 
affects the other to an almost equal degree. He traced 
the development of the cooperative idea between the 
North and South, first through the National Council of 
Cotton Manufacturers, and later through The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. He reemphasized the fact that the 
55-50 plan, as pointed out by President Dixon earlier 
in the day, does not set this length of work-week as a 
goal to be reached, but as a maximum that should not be 
exceeded. He also pointed out that New England has 
learned the lesson of curtailment, as well as has the 
South. His final message was that New England man- 
ufacturers want and intend to be as one with manu- 
facturers in the South. 

The theme of 


North and 
South 
Represented 
at Banquet 


Mr. Glassford’s address was expressed 
in the following sentence: ““What I want to refer to is 
cur child-like belief in Santa Claus—our impression that 
we can run looms regardless of sales.” 

He stated that the one missing element in the sessions 
during the last few weeks has been the question of sales. 
The buyer, he stated, is not adverse to paying higher 
prices; in fact, he would regard higher prices, with 
sound manufacturing as a background, as a blessing. 
Finally he pointed out that neither industry nor agricul- 
ture could make a dollar till what is produced is sold. 

Mr. Sloan’s talk was an answer to criticisms of the 
Institute, voiced lately in associational meetings. He said: 


“It would be unreasonable to expect that the Institute could 
have already produced results sufficient to offset the deep- 
rooted and peculiar difficulties in our industry, plus the 
fundamental problems now confronting industry in general. 
In some classes of cotton manufacturing, particularly in wide 
sheetings and print cloths, cooperation had made great 
progress up to the time of the temporary interference due to 
the general financial depression. But we must not be dis 
couraged. We must not overlook the fact that the very 
existence of the present unfavorable factors is encouraging 
a much greater degree of sound thinking and sound mer- 
chandising and a far greater sympathy for the principle of 
true cooperation. This then is a time for stronger educa- 
tional efforts than ever, rather than a time for surrender to 
unfavorable conditions. 

“Whatever may be the results of our efforts toward a 
revival of intelligent thinking and sound business practices 
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in this industry, and regardless of praise or criticism for our 
principles and our methods, there is one development in these 
troubled times that has sustained and strengthened those of 
us who serve you. Periods of plenty rarely produce mighty 
accomplishments, but times of adversity have the habit of 
sounding the depths to bring forth fundamentals of truth and 
to breed real leaders of men. To such men in this room— 
to sincere and honest leaders of men, North and South—to 
men who don’t blow hot today and cold tomorrow—to men 
who do not insist upon a plan of conduct that is infallible 
in their own cocksure opinion, but who are ready at all times 
to modify their individual expressions to suit methods of 
voluntary cooperation that will achieve the widest benefits 
to the industry as a whole—to men who are building a 
heritage for their sons in this industry and are not attracted 
solely by a mirage of immediate prosperity—to such men. 
Mr. Chairman, I wish to express from the bottom of my 
heart the deep appreciation and everlasting gratitude of the 
officers and staff of The Cotton-Textile Institute.” 

After the banquet outstanding fashions, interpreted 
in cotton, were displayed in a revue in cooperation 
with The Cotton-Textile Institute. In a Ziegfeldian 
setting, mannikins strolled down the runway gowned 
for beach, sports, town, or formal wear in versatile cot- 
ton. Four original Paris models were included in the 
34 displayed. Any doubts which remained about the 
smartness of cotton were dispelled as the spotlight 
picked out one costume after another which had _ the 
unmistakable air of belong- 
ing to the world of fashion. 

Miss Susan Bates, con- 
sumer consultant of The 
Cotton - Textile —_ Institute, 
prefaced the revue by as- 
serting that Paris had un- 
doubtedly put cotton on the 
fashion map, and commented 
on the enthusiastic reception 
which Parisian dressmakers 
had given the fiber in their 
spring openings. Every- 
where cotton is being ac- 
cepted as the mode which 
Paris has decreed. Miss 
Bates spoke of the desir- 
ability of having advance information on the trend 
of styles to aid in fabric styling. The Fashion Revue 
was well received by the large audience, and cotton 
manufacturers, perhaps as never before, had brought 
home to them the style possibilities, and probabilities, of 
their products. 


A, C. M.A. 


A. Sloan 


George 


HE report of the Cot- 
ton Committee was sub 
mitted by S. M. Beattie, 


77 + 
Committee chairman, who stated that 
cS the Cotton Committee had 
Reports not had a full committee 
meeting since last July, 
which was a joint meeting with the Committee on 


\rbitration of the Cotton Shippers Association, when the 
arbitration rules were adopted and an executive commit- 
tee appointed with instructions to select the personnel of 
the board and put it in operation. The board has been 
functioning since the middle of last August. Activities 
of board were outlined in a report received by Mr. 
Beattie from EK. G. Parker, chairman of the Cotton 
States Arbitration Board. 

All cotton received by the board for arbitration was 
said to have been as a rule very close, each party to a 
dispute being sufficiently impressed that their judgment 
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of quality was so substantially correct as to warrant the 


expense of arbitration. This of necessity called for the 
finest distinctions on the part of the classification com- 
mittees, each member of which is naturally jealous of 
his reputation as a good judge of cotton and for impar- 
tiality in his decisions. The report stated that every 
effort had been used to insure and maintain accuracy 
and consistency. 

The report of the traffic committee was prepared 
jointly by Captain Ellison A. Smyth, chairman, and Carl 
R. Cunningham, Atlanta, Ga., traffic manager of the 
association. 

The report stated that the tendency of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is to require rates on a mileage 
basis, which necessarily disturb the rates which have been 
established to meet certain con 
ditions at given points. Con- 
siderable time has _ necessarily 
been given to a study of these 
problems. As a result of one 
order the Commission, 
southern carriers were required 
to revise rates on 94 different 
commodities. Much work 
been and remains to 
these items alone. 
While no changes have, as yet, 
been made on rates on mill 
products to the North and East, 
It 1s expected that changes will 
be considered. 


from 


has 
done be 


done on 


whole.” 
Rates on raw cotton from the 


Southwest to the Southeast are 
receiving consideration with a view to reduction in keep- 
ing with the recommendations made by the examiner. 
Southern mills have received some benefit from revision 
of rates on many heavy commodities. Many other fea- 
tures, such as an extension of six months in the life of 
expense bills on cotton shipment; less carload ratings on 
cotton duck; securing of special rates on mixed cotton 
and rayon goods to eastern points, etc., were covered. 
The report of progress made by the Arkwrights, Inc., 
an organization for practical research work affiliated 
with the Southern Textile Association, was presented by 
T. H. Webb, chairman of the Arkwrights Committee. 
\fter pointing to specific work already performed and in 
progress by textile men under the supervision of the 
Research Committee of the Arkwrights, Inc., the report 
summarized their work by saying that in addition to 
making each man, who has performed a test, better 
qualified and more fitted for his particular job, the 
results of the tests completed to date have shown a 


saving of $8,300 per year in one mill. They have also 
how much one inch staple is actually obtained 


when buying cotton as one inch, what drafts are best 


shown 


on fine roving, and other valuable information 
The report of Stuart W. Cramer on the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers, indicated that the 
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“The Southern Textile Association 
deserves the approval as well as the 
cordial support of this association” 
said President A. M. Dixon at the 
A.C.M.A. convention. 
meetings of superintendents and 
overseers in the S.T.A. have been 
productive of good, not only to the 
men themselves but to the mills they 
represent and to the industry as a 





principal activity of that body during the last year has 
been concerned with the tariff bill, which is nearly ready 
for the president and should be passed, approved and 
signed within a very few days. The most noticeabl 
change so far as the cotton textile industry is concerned, 
is the imposition of a 7c. duty on staple cotton of 1 in 
and longer, with compensatory duty on fabric made there 
from. The principal question in this connection has been 
whether or not goods can be satisfactorily determined 
as made from 1}-in. cotton or not; and to overcome that 
objection, it has been proposed to have the compensatory 
duty applied to yarns,over and above number 37s. 

Mr. Cramer’s report on the National Industrial 
Conference Board stressed the importance of presenting 
accurate information on the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of company-owned 
houses which many textile mills 
have, and advised that the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers be invited to join 
in the work of having these 
determinations made, thereby 
covering the whole industry. 

The report called attention to 
the fact that the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board has 
discontinued publishing southern 
textile hourly and weekly wages 
in its monthly statistical sum- 
maries. This because the 
number of southern mills _re- 
porting on payroll data has be- 
come practically negligible. It 
felt that, until the-southern mills receive proper 
credit for their wage equivalents in the way of village 
expense, northern and southern wage comparisons, as 
ordinarily published, will naturally be odious to southern 
mills because of the unfair picture presented. 

It was suggested that the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association have a disinterested party, either 
the National Industrial Conference Board or some other 
agency, determine and make public that wage equivalent. 
Mr. Cramer reminded members of the association that 
several years ago he appeared before a Senate committee 
and gave a figure of $4.36 per operative per week as the 
wage equivalent determined from the mills which he 
operated at Cramerton, N. C. 

The report declared that the matter was one for seri- 
ous consideration at this time when there was so much 
talk about comparative textile wages, about long work- 
ing hours, day and night, and the like. Southern textile 
working conditions and wages were said to be misrepre- 
sented to a larger degree both through ignorance and 
malice, than those of any other industry in the United 
States. It was said that manufacturers had no one to 
blame but themselves, if steps were not taken to present 
some of these important facts to the public through im- 
partial, competent and authoritative sources. 


“The group 


is 


Was 


A Banker Recommends ‘Textile 
Cooperation as Stepping Stone 
to Consolidation 


The ultimate desirable attainment for 
the cotton manufacturing industry is 
consolidation by line groups . . . 


Consolidation is not attainable with- 
out a sustained record of profits . . . 


Progress toward this end is not pos- 
sible without a cooperation that shall 


coordinate production and consump- 
tiem... 


Satisfactory profits can be attained 
only through such coordination, by 
improving methods of merchandising 
and distribution, and increasing con- 
sumption of cotton goods. 


SUCH IS the conclusion reached by a banker, after 
examining the textile industry—as reported to the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association at Pine- 
hurst this week by Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York. Mr. Shibley’s net 
advice to members was to concentrate upon, and conclude 
as quickly as possible, the good work that The Cotton- 
Textile Institute has inaugurated in constantly encourag- 
ing manufacturers to keep production in balance with 
demand. 





O THE average manufacturer of 


‘6 
Cotton cotton fabrics,” said Mr. Shibley, 


it seems almost impossible to make a 
Common satisfactory profit in the industry. The 
Sense 


way is beset with hazards of many 
kinds and his problems are perplexing 
and discouraging — problems of sales 
agents, of labor, of cotton purchasing, of mechanical proc- 
esses, of quality and style, of cost systems which never 
seem to check with the operating statement, and most vexing 
of all, the problem of how to get a decent price for the 
product. Naturally, he becomes obsessed with the idea that 
the cotton industry is going to the bad. 

“The fact is that the trouble is not with cotton or cotton 
textile fabrics. The industry is not to blame. It is one of 
the greatest in this country. This fact was made very clear 
to me when I analyzed the statistics which were placed at 
my disposal within the past month by Mr. Sloan and Mr. 
Halstead of The Cotton-Textile Institute while I was pre- 
paring this address, 
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“It affords me great pleas- 
ure to report at this point 
that your Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute was a revelation of 
eficiency and earnest enthusi- 
asm. I had known little of its 
practical operations except 
what I read in the papers. 
3ut when Mr. Sloan invited 
me to visit the offices of the 
Institute a few weeks ago and 
review the work in which he 
and his associates were en- 
gaged, I discovered that a vi- 
tal force was actively in oper- 
ation in the interests of the 
cotton textile industry. I was 
amazed at what had been ac- a 
complished in the brief period Fred W. Shibley 
during which the Institute had 
been in existence and, as | talked with the earnest men I met 
there, | was inspired to rebuild my confidence in the good old 
industry I had been interested in for so many years. 

“No, the cotton textile industry is by no means moribund. 
Cotton is still very much a king. Just at present, however, 
the timer of the cotton textile engine is out of adjustment and 
you cannot get the proper speed no matter how hard you 
step on the gas. 





“In the year 1929, which was so unsatisfactory to many 
of you in the way of profits, over 7,000,000 bales of cotton 
were consumed in the manufacture of textile fabrics in this 
country. The consumption of cotton fabrics was some 
7,971,000,000 yd., an increase of about 2,300,000,000 yd. 
within the last ten years. Consumption in yards per capita 
had increased from 54 yd. in 1919 to 65 yd. in 1929. 

“If the inquirer asks the man in the street what is the 
matter with the cotton textile industry, he will receive the 
invariable reply—overproduction, excess merchandise, low 
prices. 

“In the face of this trite reply, Paul B. Halstead, secretary 
of The Cotton-Textile Institute, who lives with the statistics 
relating to cotton goods, tells me he is convinced that, owing 
to the drastic reduction of cotton goods in hands of whole- 
salers and retailers within the last three years, the inference 
is plain that more cotton fabrics had been consumed in this 
period than had been produced. 

“Tt was difficult to reconcile this statement with the facts 
as I understood them. So we put our heads together, 
seeking to discover the colored gentleman in the wood pile. 
I believe we found him. The trouble exists, apparently, not 
in the total yearly production as compared with the total 
annual consumption, but in the fact that no scientific co- 
ordination exists on a weekly, or even a monthly, basis 


between production and consumer demand. The law of 
supply and demand is not working properly because it is 
not balanced. As was stated, the timer is out of adjust- 


ment. If, perchance, supply and demand, by sheer luck, come 
into balance in a purchasing period, manufacturers imme- 
diately believe good times are coming and start up additional 
looms or put on a night shift. Demand is glutted, balance 
is destroyed, and prices fall below previous level. 
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“It begins to look, therefore, from the viewpoint of a 
friendly observer, as if certain human beings engaged in the 
production and merchandising of cotton fabrics, were directly 
to blame for this unbalanced and chaotic condition, 

“Don’t let us be mealy-mouthed about this matter. Let 
us confess to the truth. We bankers were just as ignorant 
of the rapid changes that were taking place in methods of 
merchandising and markets as you were. We saw 
order house and the chain store rise into prominence. 
saw with regret the trouble 
good friends, the wholesale merchants ; 


the mail 
We 
confronted our 
we heard the grumb- 


serious which 


ling of the Worth Street sales agents and the rumblings 
of change in markets made inevitable by the sweeping 
advance of the automobile industry and the flexibility of 


railway transportation; we observed the rapid development 


of the cotton textile industry in the southern States and 
were delighted with the progress oO! the new South. The 


truth is, however, 
of ow 


that we didn’t see further than the ends 
And you folks who went on building mill 
after mill, piling bricks and mortar upon bricks and mortar 
without looking into the future and forecasting its probabili- 
ties until prices began to fall and profit margins to disappear. 
you too were living in a fool’s paradise for a time, as we 
were who were lending money to assist this uneconomic 
expansion, and both of us were doing our best to kill the 
aforesaid cotton goose that had laid eolden eggs for so many 
vears in the past. 


noses 


“No wonder that bankers have been discouraged with the 
industry and that you manufacturers have been discouraged. 
3ut all the time the industry has not been to blame. We 
alone have been culpable. So let us confess our past sins 
and firmly resolve to act in future 
like intelligent social human beings 
Let us take hold of this cotton tex 
tile industry which has run off the 
economic track and replace it  se- 
curely upon the track and let us keep 
it there by maintaining a system of 
‘ontrol and balance between produc 
tion and market requirements, 

“Certainly it is not a question of 


the industry as such or mechanical 
Even a superfi 


case reveals it 


p! OCeSSECS AS such 


cial diagnosis of the 
is to be one of merchandising, mar 
keting and operating control. 
“Furthermore, no one need worry 
about the spindles and looms there 
are in this country available for the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics, They 
have been bought and, | hope, paid for. 


Phat cannot be un- 
done But there i 


s no law of God or man that requires the 
greater part ot these spindles and looms to be run night and 
day and even over the noon hour. 

“Ot course | have heard all about what you are attempting 
to accomplish in association with The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute through voluntary adjustment.in the way of decreasing 
machine hours with consequent 
labor. It is a noble undertaking. I congratulate the officers 
ot the Institute and you who have sunk vour 
inclinations and consented to cooperate 

“In my opinion, the 


shortening of hours of 
personal 


minimizing of operations so. that 
production shall balance with consumer demand is the one 
step forward vou must make if vou are going to get your 
industry on a_ better But you must always keep 
permanently in mind the fact that cooperation is of value 


from an economic standpoint only in so far as it serves to 
iron out the sh 


basis. 


arp peaks-and depressions in the production 
through the vear, thus effecting 
machine hours of operation. 


schedule stabilization in 

“If it tends toward controlling sales prices on any other 
basis than that established by the flexible law of supply and 
demand, it is uneconomic and can never effect a permanently 
profitable result. 

“What is industry is a fair price estab- 
lished on a basis of production supply balanced with consumer 
requirement. Every commodity has its relative market 
value. It is as uneconomic, therefore, to raise prices through 
decreasing production below the level of current demand as 


requisite in any 
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“The trouble [ with the cotton manu- 
facturing industry | 
ently, not in the total yearly produe- 
tion as compared with the total 
annual consumption, but in the fact 
that no scientific coordination exists 
on a weekly. or even a monthly, basis 
between production and consumer 
demand.” said Fred W. Shibley at 


the Pinehurst convention. 
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to encourage abnormally low prices by crowding upon the 
market an excess production. 

“| believe that the desirable ultimate of the cotton textile 
industry is to be attained through the consolidation into 
definite groups of mills representing specific lines of mer- 
chandise such as print cloths, sheetings, denims, ducks, 
yarns, ete., with skilled market and merchandising research 
departments, and above all, governed by systems of financial 
and operating control. 

“| believe as strongly, however, that the present is not a 
time propitious for such mergers. 
as to attract bankers or 
tion. 


The profits are not such 
investors if invited into the situa- 
Without banking cooperation it would be extremely 
difficult to effect such mergers. It is required, therefore, in 
order to restore the industry to a profitable basis where it 
may invite rather than solicit banking support, that a 
coordination of production and sales shall be effected and 
shall be maintained over a reasonable period, thus stabilizing 
prices, 

“Granted a balance maintained through cooperation be- 
tween production and consumption with a consequent price 
stabilization, an opportunity is at once available for installing 
a system of scientific administration such as I outlined in 
my recent book, “The New Way to Net Profits.” 

“When I discussed with several of my manufacturer 
friends here in the South the subject of this address, they told 
me to explain how such a system could be applied successfully 
to the cotton manufacturing business. 

“As certain as you know, the system is in no way original 
with us, being the method of research, analysis, forecasting, 
planning, and control now applied so effectively by the great 
money making industries of this 
country and by many small enter- 
prises relatively as profitable. 

“The dominating factor in the 
New Way to Net Profits is fore- 
casting of sales income 
facts acquired by an_ exhaustive 
study of markets and the human 
beings existing in those markets; 
based further on a knowledge of the 
adaptability of the merchandise line 
to market requirements in points of 
quality, design, style, color, and 
preparation, and further fortified by 
a thorough knowledge of how most 
economically to distribute the mer- 
chandise line in the several markets. 

“Information as to markets, as 
to consumer demand, consumer 
will flow if it is properly organized up from 
its source through retailers, wholesalers, cutters-up, con- 
verters, and selling agents, to the manufacturer of gray 
cotton goods in a mill village anywhere here in the South. 
To organize such valuable information so that one can plan 
his line of merchandise and forecast his sales in units and 
prices so as to coordinate himself with the consumer, de- 
mands brains, hard work, and everlastingly keeping at it. 
No mental sluggard can achieve success in modern industry. 

“Certainly The New Way to Net Profits can be applied 
to the cotton textile industry in every particular, but the 
cotton manufacturer has got to be intelligent enough and 
sufficiently efficient to apply it successfully. It’s a fine Swiss 
watch, a wind drift indicator, a sun compass, anything you 
like that is a delicate piece of mechanism. It is not a ready 
reckoner or a gas meter, ingenious as the two latter may be. 

“But The New Way to Net Profits is not the first aid 
which the cotton textile industry needs. Old-fashioned 
human cooperation is what is required this day and hour. 

“Cooperative action represents a greater expression of 
individual initiative and freedom than is possible under 
consolidation. Cooperation, moreover, is the anvil on which 
you must pound out your economic ideas until they become 
suitable material to weld into a practical, workable consoli- 
dation, 


exists, appar- 


based on 


tastes, 


“My advice to you, therefore, is to concentrate upon and 
conclude as quickly as possible the good work that The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has inaugurated in encouraging 
manufacturers to keep production in balance with demand.” 












Promoting 


New Outlets for 


Sales and 


Cotton ‘Textiles 


66 HAT would you do with a_ million-dollar 
advertising fund?” was the question asked 
George A. Sloan, president, The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, at the conclusion of the Tuesday 


afternoon round-table discussion on textile promotion, 
at the convention of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. Cason J. Callaway, president of the 
Callaway Mills, who led the discussion at this meeting, 
put the question. 

Mr. Sloan replied that two courses would be followed 


in such a promotional campaign: (1) National con- 


sumer advertising backed by trade advertising; (2) 
dealer help through materials and sales assistance. In 


practical operation, he stated, such a campaign would 
be preceded by an intensive research and study of 
markets, of subjects to be embraced, of mediums, and 
of other factors. Such a study was made, Mr. Sloan 
pointed out, on a smaller scale before The Cotton-Textile 
Institute entered upon its present comparatively modest 
advertising campaign on styled cottons. Advertising of 
different groups would be pushed and the present wear- 
ing apparel promotion enlarged. A few individual items 
were mentioned by Mr. Sloan, such as, longer sheets, 
cotton towels, cotton rugs, awnings, cotton in the home 
and many other places 
where the of cotton 
goods could be increased. 

Of the greatest impor- 
tance, Mr. Sloan pointed 
out, was the widespread in- 
terest which the public had 
in cotton, as evidenced by 
demands made upon the In- 
stitute to supply material 
for special articles, movie- 
style talks, broad- 
casts, ete. Mr. Sloan esti- 
mated that for the quarter- 
million-dollar fund which 
the Institute had available 
for a two-year project, at 
least two and_ one-half 
million dollars worth of advertising through publicity 
had been secured. 

He envisioned possibilities which would arise 1f the 
same ratio were applied to a million-dollar fund. In 
conclusion Mr. Sloan compared the small amount of 
advertising in the textile industry, with the work of 
associations in other industries, and with other indus 
trial concerns. 

Mr. Callaway pointed out at the beginning of the ses 
that the addresses followed the proper in 
promotional work, in that first came quality, and quality 


sales 


tones, 





Cason J. Callaway 


sion steps 






started with cotton, then proper research in mill opera- 
tion and fabric construction, and then an advertising- 
merchandising campaign. 

C. W. Coleman, advertising manager of Callaway Mills, 
in the discussion which followed, stated that the course 
of the day’s remarks indicated that there was a fourth 
step, namely, cooperation between various producing and 
advertising units in the industry. 


HE first speaker at the 
session, Allen F. John- 


Relation of 

Cotton to the son, president Consolidated 
. Textile Corp., outlined the 

Textile Industry imperative need for cotton 


of better staple and charac- 

ter if American cotton is to 
compete with foreign growths. Mr. Johnson stressed 
the necessity of mills cooperating with farmers to se- 
cure a crop which will meet the demands of quality 
as well as quantity. The address follows, in part: 


“What the textile industry is particularly interested in at 
this time is quality, the quantity being sufficient for present 
needs with the promise of a rather too large carry-over at 
the end of the season, which equally affects the farmer who 
still has cotton to sell, and the spinner in the reduced price 
of his product. By quality is meant longer and stronger 
staple and better picking and ginning methods with improved 
packing and storage facilities to protect it until delivered to 
the mills. 

“The present difficulty with the farmer is to dispose of his 
4 in. and shorter cotton, and the present problem of the 
spinner is to find #8 to lv in. cotton, of uniform staple—and 
containing a smaller percentage of short and “wasty”’ fibers— 
such cotton now having become scarce, in all sections of the 
cotton belt, and when found is designated as ‘character cot- 
ton.” My theme, then, in this discussion might more properly 
be headed “character cotton.” Prior to two or three decades 
ago this characterization would not have implied anything, as 
all cotton had staple merits, the length of staple varying in 
different sections, but no need of character witnesses to de 
tend it. Any plan then, which will help the farmer out of his 
difficulties will, at the same time, supply the spinner’s needs, 
and it is, therefore, a joint problem which should be worked 
out by the fullest cooperation. 

“In checking up the causes for the deterioration of the 
staple in the states no censure should be attached to the 

iarmer for he had been led to believe that “cotton was king” 
ind that he, by right, ruled the world: That the greatly in 
creasing number of spindles were attuned to the southern 
staple and there was and always would be a ready market 
tor his production, so year by vear a greater and greater 
acreage was planted to cotton, and production was increased 
just at the time when labor was becoming more costly and 
less efficient and the land was becoming impoverished and 
more fertilizers needed. 

“The mistake the farmer made was in increasing his acreage 
to increase his production, when he should have increased 
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va greater v1e.c 


e could have used 
cultivation, increased 
use of fertilizers and enecnaed” the gradual erosion of the 
land. He, followed lines of least resistance, which 
led to increased cost of production and a gradual deteriora 
tion of the staple with a lower price per pound and a lower 


SO doing, h 


Pp r acre. By 
meth: ol 
} 


better and more intensive 


however, 


net return per acre. 
“While a great deal is said about the percentage of low 
grades in a crop, and the effect these low grades have on the 


market, the most serious trouble is that 14.3% of the 
of 1928 and 20.1% of the crop of 1929 was 48’s or shorter 
in staple. Of the 1929 crop, there is left, after deducting the 
untenderable, only 10,994,800 bales of tenderable cotton. or 
only 75.7% of the total. Of this 10,994,800 bales, 5,212,400 

or 35.9% of the tenderable cotton is § in. in staple. 
leaving only 5,782,400 bales of 78’s and longer staple, which 
is generally referred to as “character cotton.” 

“As | stated in the beginning, what the spinners of the 
United States require, and what a large percentage of the 
foreign spinners require, is an increased amount of 8 in. and 
longer Sta] le cotton, or more particularly te to lve in. staple 
which the originally produced. By planting better 
varieties of seed, better fertilization and cultivation the 
farmer can avoid being placed in competition with India and 
the rest of the foreign countries. 

‘The work to be done in improving the staple will cover 

the whole belt. The western 
have the greatest per 
cent of deterioration. This 
territory was formerly counted 
on to produce full inch cotton 
of good character but the re- 
cent report of the Department 


“TO! 
crop 


bales, 


states 


states 


of Agriculture shows that 
25% of the Texas crop and 
28% of the Oklahoma crop 
of 1929 was less than { in. 
staple. 

“It has been found too that 
the decline in character has 
been greater than the decline 
in staple. The eastern states 


too make up a too large pro- 
portion of the 24% untender- 
able and it is in this section, 





d {llen / J 


Anson most adjacent to our mills, 
that we should hope for, and 
aid, in bringing about improvement in the staple and 


character of cotton. A beginning has already been started, 

and the foundation laid for constiuctive developments in the 

next few years 
“What part can the 


ielping the farmer and 
status ? 


nills play in carrying on the work of 
improving the staple to its former 
“1. By aiding financially and in every possible way the dis- 
tribution of better varieties or seed. Every mill office in the 
cotton belt should be a distributing depot for the variety of 
seed recommended by the agricultural colleges and adopted 


by the farmers of that section. This is important, for, if 
several varieties of seed are planted in the same ginning sec 
tion the seed will become mixed in ginning. 


“2. To agree with the farmers, when the improved seed is 


planted, that a suitable premium will be paid by the mill fer 
the longer staple cotton, which premium should be equal to 
he premium the farmer receives in the middle section of the 
belt for an equal staple. The saving will then be mutual, the 
farmer receiving more for his better staple and the mill sav 
ing on freight and possibly the middle man’s commission 
his is vital to the success of the scheme. While some mills 


have paid a reasonable premium for staple aoe the demon 
stration agents have induced the lass Ss ina given section 
o plant, others have not, and have taken in the cotton at the 
same price as other farmers received for % in. staple. 

3. Assist in working out improved ginning methods. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in opening and cleaning 
cotton at the mills, but this work should be done bv the gins 
so that the farmer wceuld receive a better price for his off 
gerade and low grade cotton. I would suggest that the agri 


2g 
1 ‘ am ‘ 
cultural department Of the government or the Bureau of 
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Standards might be induced to work out a better 
ginning and cleaning. 

“4. To lend our efforts to bring about a 
regulations governing the cotton exchanges so that 7é in. 
staple will be the basis of buying or selling cotton instead 
of & in. staple. long as the basis is on { in. and the 
farmer receives the market price based on { in. he is satisfied, 
but if 18 in, staple is the basis of price and the farmer is 
penalized in price for his g in. cotton he will change to longer 
st iple varieties.” 


method of 


change in the 


ECOMMENDATION 

that the mills devote 
some of their time to re- 
search of what the market 
wants, and needs, and adopt 
the same liberal attitude 
toward changes to produce 


Market’s 
Needs 
Textile Field 


For Researeh 


different fabrics as they 

have toward machine 

changes which will allow 
them to produce their standard fabric more efficiently 
was made by R. E. Henry, president, Dunean Mills. 
Mr. Henry’s address, which was delivered by proxy, 
follows, 1n part: 


“Because of the very nature of its raw material, probably 
cotton manufacturing lends itself less readily to beneficial 
laboratory research work than any other of the major 
industries. Yet we do know that the majority of modern 
mills with progressive managements, have carried on, within 
their different departments, long studies and constructive 
experiments leading to greatly increased efficiency of opera- 
tions, greatly reduced costs of production, and a marked 
improvement in the uniform quality of fabric produced. 

“Yesterday, we discarded from five to ten good warping 
machines-and at great expense replaced them with one high 
speed warper. Today, we discard three perfectly 
picking machines and at great expense replace them with 
one single-process picker. Tomorrow, we discard perfectly 
good weaving equipment and at great expense replace it 
with automatic weaving machines. Next week, perhaps we 
will discard perfectly good spinning equipment and at great 
expense replace it with improved spinning frames, 
the new frames can spin 10% faster than the old. 

“Why do this? Does it bring about any more regular or 
continuous operation of mills as a whole? Has it increased 
the earnings of the industry as a whole? Should it not go 
far toward doing both?) Why have the results not been more 
satisfactory ? 

“Perhaps the answer is because of mass_ production. 
Mass production has caused keener competition; and keener 
competition has led us to make these desirable but expensive 
replacements in order that we, as individual mills, might 
survive and not go bankrupt. 

“And now that we have spent vast sums of money for 
this new and improved equipment, and have it installed in 
the mills what is the situation ? 

“The situation is just as unsatisfactory as 
even more unsatisfactory. At the present 
every hour’s operation of the industry as a 
itself in a loss instead of profit; to such an 
true that even. now the print cloth and narrow 
are operating only half time. 

“Were these mills built and this highly efficient equipment 
installed for the purpose of standing idle half the time; or 
rather were they constructed for the purpose of producing a 
needful commodity and earning a reasonable profit ? 


good 


because 


before. It is 
time probably 
whole reflects 
extent is this 
sheeting mills 


“In the absence of a satisfactory answer to these questions 
it necessarily follows that in planning our business or in 
making our calculations, one - more vital factors were left 
out of the equation. 

“Tf this conclusion be true, it would then appear that the 
task before us is to ascertain what those missing factors are, 
and to take them into consideration in our plans and calcu- 
lations for the future. 

‘Apparently the procedure seems to have 


been to build’ 








| equip the mill for some specific fabric because that fabric 
is made by a great many other mills and there was a 
ge market for it. But probably no real survey was made 
ascertain whether there was room in the market for 
litional production of that particular fabric. 
gain, we have seen cotton mills expand either in size 
in production, or in both, and continue making the same 
mstruction in increased quantities; whereas it was perhaps 
mmon knowledge that the looms already making that 
mstruction were fully sufficient to supply all market 
quirements, 

“In considering this mill which has increased its particular 
product, one can only assume that the basic hope is to make 
the goods at a lesser cost and obtain the needful addi- 
tional orders by underselling competitors when this becomes 
necessary. 

“The benefits derived from such procedure are generally 
i short duration because some other mill will probably 
ollow example in both expansion and price reducing and so 
it goes from bad to worse. 

“Would it not be a constructive procedure, if the mills, 
in connection with their selling agents, would make surveys 
ind studies and contacts in the market with their customers 
in an endeavor to make the character of their fabrics suit 
the needs of specific customers, and toward making for these 
customers materials that might be used in greater volume? 

“It is quite possible that many individual mills have so 
concentrated their manufacturing efforts upon one or two 
certain constructions that they are extremely reluctant to 
make any changes whatsoever. Here again we are retarded 
because of the practice of mass production, 

“We have known mills to decide against making a new 
construction because it required the buying of new harness, 
reeds and pick gears; and yet probably those mills would 
not hesitate to replace other equipment at much greater 
expense, if the replacement indicated a reasonable increase 
in production, or a lessening of operative costs. 

“We have known a mill to decide against changing to a 
wanted construction because some production would be lost 
during the change; yet that mill is shutting down half its 
production today because its standard construction is over- 
produced. 

“Tt has been successfully contended that the modern cotton 
mills without question rank upon a high plane in both equip- 
ment and efficiency. This seems to be true only so long as 
we allow the individual mill to run upon its usual specific 
construction. When it is suggested that the goods could be 
better merchandised if a slight change in construction were 
made, our efficiency seems to take wings or die on the spot. 

“It is entirely conceivable that many mills might well 
consider the thought of assigning at least a small percentage 
of their looms to various constructions other than their 
regular standard product; working closely with trade, having 
in mind the development of fabrics which may lead to an 
increased number of uses and also increased consumption. 

“Would we not achieve more satisfactory results, both as 
to continuous operation and as to reasonable returns upon 
the investment, if we worked with the individual customers 
to ascertain what they want, how they want it, and when 

ADDITION to giving 


they want it?” 

a survey of the basic 
principles of advertising, 
Arthur C. Port, sales man- 
ager, P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., told specifically what 
had been done in industry 
advertising by the knit un- 
derwear group, and what 
had been accomplished by 
his company individually. 
Of particular interest was his assertion that extremely 
close coordination must be maintained between produc- 
tion and sales of an advertised product, due to the diffi- 
culty which the manufacturer of a branded product 
would experience in trying to dump a surplus stock on 


Close 
Relation of 
Advertising 
and 


Merchandising 
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the market .at reduced prices. 
part, follows: 


Port’s address, in 


“The cotton industry is one of the great basic industries. 
The acceptance for cotton goods in all forms is so general 
that one who does not think in terms of advertising and 
publicity may find it difficult to realize what can be said 
about cotton that people do not already know, or how the 
already wide use of cotton and its products can be stimu- 
lated to any extent. Various speakers before your state 
associations have shown most graphically in the past how 
new uses of cotton have been and are being developed. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute in its advertising campaign is 
demonstrating how cotton fabrics can be made to regain 
much of the style prestige they have lost. I have been much 
interested in discussing the work being done by the Institute 
and the variety of effort being made to put cottons in their 
true worth before the people. 

“Out of our own experience I think I can give you a 
concrete example of how industry advertising works. 

“Many of you men are wondering how it happened that 
a large portion of the erstwhile demand for pajama checks 
and dobby print cloths has disappeared. ‘This is the story: 

“Up to three or four years ago, the manufacturers of 
light weight knitted underwear for men found themselves 
distinctly on the defensive on spring and summer goods. 
Practically all men and boys wore so-called athletic union 
suits made out of print cloths, pajama checks and, more 
recently, low end broadcloths. The knit underwear industry 
started its advertising fund about eight years ago. A large 
percentage of the membership of the association do not 
employ advertising in their own business, and, therefore, it 
was never possible to get the advertising idea over to the 
entire membership to any adequate degree. Even the 
fund was kept alive year after year—administered by an 
advertising committee and operated by an advertising 
director. Various branches of advertising and sales promo- 
tional work were set up and no activity once started, was 
ever allowed to lapse. It happened that, because of limited 
funds, paid space in periodicals and newspapers represented 
about the smallest percentage of the entire expenditure over 
the eight year period, but educational work, sales promotion, 
style development, news releases and merchandising research 
went on without interruption. Coupled up with all this the 
industry appointed a research man who cooperated with the 
standardization committee of the industry and the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington to set up standard sizes for all 
types of knitted underwear for men, women and children, 
and to engage in other forms of research useful to manu- 
facturers of knit materials. 

‘Please bear in mind that all these activities took prece- 
dence over paid advertisements in newspapers and magazines. 
They were the fundamental things—the basic things—which 
had to be done and done all the time. Without them, big 
spectacular advertisements would have been builded on sand. 

“The men’s style promotion division developed the idea 
of knit athletic underwear for men and boys, in both union 
suits and two piece garments, and then the color idea began 
to gain ground. Knit underwear for men presently attracted 
new attention, a new underwear consciousness manifested 
itself—and presently knitted shirts and woven shorts were 
the fashion. That the industry failed in putting over the 
knitted short or trunk does not detract from the value to 
knitters of the job that was actually done, for light weight 
knitted fabrics are again the vogue for many types of under 
garments after having been distinctly out of the style picture 
for many years. 


so, 


. “This development would not have been possible without 
close cooperation between the advertising-merchandising 
department of the industry and a substantial group of 
interested underwear manufacturers. Invariably those who 
were in closest contact with their markets were the first to 
successfully capitalize the meritorious ideas developed in the 
industry’s promotional work. 

“Please note the close affinity between advertising and 
merchandising in the experience of the knit underwear in- 
dustry and please believe at the start that there can be no 
advertising success where this affinity does not exist. 

“Advertising is no panacea. It will not of itself cure a 
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single thing that in itself is wrong, but rather quite the 
opposite and for the very simple reason that claims made 
advertisingly must be borne out in the portormance of the 


services advertised. 

“What does this mean? It means that advertising estab- 
lishes a new responsibility, a 
responsibility that every one 
in the advertiser’s organiza- 
tion must share. 


Lor ds or 


“May I take the liberty ot 
submitting out of the experi- 
ence of our company a Tew 
points to illustrate what | 


When the P. H. 
Knitting Co. started 
it had nothing on 
which to put its brand but 
ribbed shirts 
Nothing more 
or uninteresting 1n the 
way of wearing apparel was 
ever known than heavy cotton 
ribbed) shirts and 
Kighteen years ago 


mean? 
Hanes 
to advertise 
heavy cotton 
and drawers. 
prosaic 


drawers. 
these 
articles were big items in the 
underwear industry and man 
ufacturers fought hard for the 
business in quality and price. It was decided to put the Hanes 
name on all Hanes garments and to standardize and adver- 
tise. An advertising agency connection was made, after 
careful thought and investigation, and then it was two years 
before a dollar was spent in acquainting the public with what, 
to the public, was a new brand. 

“Why all this time consumed aiter minds were made up ? 
lo get new standards established in the factory; to get the 
organization sold on standardized practice ; to get wholesalers 
acceptable to the new idea in distribution; to make operative 
a fixed schedule of sale and resale When all of these 


Arthur C. Port 


prices, 


factors were functioning the first advertising was released, 
and lo! it was found that even the millions of buyers of 
the lowly cotton ribbed shirts and drawers were not only 
willing, but eager, to accept a standard which had been 


established for them and in which they might trust. 

“Since then our line has expanded greatly 
make a broad line most of the 
needs for men and boys in popular 


vy and today we 
major underwear 
ranges, but never 
for a season has the policy which was decided upon originally 
been modified to the shghtest 

“Now, you ask, has this policy solved all of our manufac 


covering 


price 


degree. 


auring and merchandising problem s? On the contrary, it 
has brought many new ones. The objective of every adver- 
tiser must naturally be to cultivate the market created by 
his advertising. ‘This is never possibly 100°. for, after all, 


even the advertiser has his competition fighting for the same 


market He must howe Wer. calculate as closely as possible 


on production and sales. When business ts brisk and sales 
are ahead ot production everything Is beautiful, ot course, 
\ eu a l] i pattern pee % 
\¢ I ‘ cre Pec 1 Allil 
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Lut when Lusiness is s:ow what happens’ I suppose it 1 
right here that the greatest difference occurs in the merchan 
dising of advertised and unadvertised lines. The advertise 
may not dump his surplus. Having established and culti 
vated his market to the best of his ability and having sol 
the bulk of his production at fixed prices, he dare not cross 
these sales with others at a lower figure without runnin, 
the risk of disorganizing his distributive structure, for 
whether the merchandise 1s sold to the same primary outlet 
or not, it is sure eventually to cross the path of that whicl 
has gone immediately before. E xception may easily be 
made to this statement, but | think close study will reveal 
that in the greater number of cases it is correct. 

“What follows? Obviously if the market is not active it 
would be folly to pile up merchandise and, therefore, produc 
tion must be curtailed even though production costs risé 
because of it. Here is the crux of it, | think—the coordina- 
tion of sales and production. Obviously, even in well estab- 
lished brands, the price asked for an inactive surplus pro- 
duction would very speedily determine the only price buyers 
would be willing to pay tor the regular run of that brand 
while, the surplus was offered for sale. And then, too, there 
is this to consider—that the forcing of a surplus on an 
unwilling market is very apt to transfer the inventory from 
the warehouses of the manufacturer to those of the whole- 
saler and retailer and under such conditions it would still 
remain a surplus, for don’t forget—the public is the market. 
\s long as any surplus exists the proper kind of flow is 
stopped and progress to net profit is very insecure when the 
stream of distribution is obstructed by eddys, rocks, falls 
and dams. 

“The business of advertising as at present constituted is 
a young business compared with the textile industry but | 
ask you to consider just for a moment the rise of some of 
the young industries that have grown up with the help of 
advertising. 

“Ll ask you to consider the possibilities from an industry 
standpoint of a unified front on the part of the 25,000,000 
spindles of this country of any major fraction thereof in an 
effort to stabilize first of all and then to stimulate sales and 
production in the industry. An assessment of a few cents 
per spindle not only on the part of those who believe in an 
advertising-merchandising plan but on the part of those who 
are willing to put their faith in the judgment of others who 
may have a little more vision in regard to this great modern, 
economic force would provide a fund that could easily, if 
wisely administered, bring about a new era in cotton textile 
manutacturing. 

‘The Cotton-Textile Institute needs the support of every 
member, and non-member for that matter, in the fight to 
restore cotton goods to their proper place in the textile world. 
\n advertising-merchandising department of this industry 
that could feel as confident of its life as is the case with the 
merchandising and advertising departments of most. first 
class corporations and backed up with a fund of proportions 
sufficiently large to reflect credit on a great industry would 
without doubt, under expert guidance. accomplish wonders.” 





Japan Seeks Method to 
Stabilize Raw Silk 


By John Black 


Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD 


HE actual condition of the Japanese silk industry 

is considerably more unsatisfactory than is gen- 

erally supposed in this country. The problem of 
overproduction and its resulting evil, a weakened market, 
has assumed the proportions of an issue and the Japanese 
Government has under advisement various radical steps 
to bring about effective and permanent stabilization. 
The authorities are proceeding slowly with their task, 
as they want to achieve the desired result with the min- 
imum of interference with industry. The Government 
is endeavoring so far as possible to have the industry 
solve its own problems, but is ready and eager to give 
its official support to projects that promise quick and 
permanent constructive results. 

The present weakness of prices is not the chief con- 
cern; this is viewed merely as a symptom, and the aim 
of the Japanese authorities is to define a fundamental 
policy which will make for stabilization of both produc- 
tion and prices. The point stressed is that high prices 
are not an objective; the outstanding aim is to eliminate 
the present fluctuating tendency which has brought many 
complaints from the American silk-consuming industries. 

Numerous projects are being studied, most of which 
aim at closer control of the various divi- 
sions of the Japanese industry. At pres- 
ent, anyone can enter the filature industry 
in Japan; to effect needed control of out- 
put the Government may employ a license 
system, or it may restrict the activity of 
the reeling basins. Restricting the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Japanese silk 
plants and placing egg-hatching under 
some system of legal control are among 
the projects being considered. 

At present, these and other ideas are 
merely in the infancy stage. It was rec- 
ognized that more concrete knowledge of 
the American situation was necessary be- 
fore a proper program could be shaped. 
The Japanese silk industry sees a growing 
problem in the competition of Italian and Chinese silk; 
this competition has not yet made itself acutely felt, but 
the Japanese want to “put their house in order” to meet 
such a contingency. 

With the aim of studying the American market and 
gathering data which would be the basis for the shaping 
of a new policy, Motohiko Miyasaki, director of the 
Silk Conditioning House, of the Japanese Department 
of Agriculture and Forestry, is now on a visit to this 
country under the auspices of the Exporters Association 
of Yokohama and Kobe. Mr. Miyasaki explained the 
purposes of his trip in an interview with TEXTILE 
Wortp in New York. 


“To maintain its present position in the international 





Motohiko Miyasaki 


market,” Mr. Miyasaki said, “Japan recognizes that she 
must produce good quality silk at low prices; that is, 
the price must be moderate—enough to pay the cost of 
filatures and cocoon raisers, with the normal profit. 

“The present weakness is not our chief point. We do 
not seek for inflated prices; we want prices that will be 
reasonably firm, so that American manufacturers, when 
they buy today, will not face the situation of a new drop 
in quotations tomorrow. That tends to demoralize the 
industry and is advantageous neither to the Japanese 
industry, nor to the American manufacturer. 

“The Japanese government has always encouraged 
scientific raising of cocoons and mechanical methods of 
producing raw silk, with the aim of lowering production 
costs. Now, however, we have to face the issue of a 
surplus. The market has been gradually growing weaker 
through recent months. The Government was not 
strongly in favor of the plan to warehouse the surplus 
and to compensate for losses, as this laid emphasis on 
price. The Government felt that the real object should 
he to stabilize, not to keep prices high. Also, the Govern- 
ment felt that the men in the industry should act first. 

“The next step was a move to organize the filature 
companies and cocoon raisers and ex- 
porters, with the aim of steadying the 
market. This was not completely effec- 
tive and prices still declined, with the 
usual unhealthy fluctuations. American 
firms notified us that they were unable to 
buy intelligently, due to the radical varia- 
tions of the market. Then the cocoon 
raisers and the filature group had a con- 
vention in Japan and asked the Govern- 
ment to take decisive action. The Gov- 
ernment wants to know the American 
situation before shaping a policy, and data 
will be gathered here with that aim in 
view.” 

Mr. Miyasaki said the recent weakness 
of silk caused heavy losses to Japanese 
filatures and numerous small firms went out of business ; 
others are still striving to exist. He said this had one 
advantage, as it weeded out the weak firms. The strong- 
est and best firms are the only ones now continuing, he 
added, and these firms have had to cut expense and to 
reorganize in order to meet the crisis. Concluding, he 
remarked : 

“When a person is ill, an operation is often needed 
to cut out the diseased part. The Japanese silk industry 
is in that position. We will find out just what is the 
matter, and the necessary operation will be performed. 
Then the industry needs a slow convalescence—no sud- 
den jump either in sales or prices would help. A slow 
healthy regain is the best way.” 
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Dyeing, Bleaching, and Cloth-Room 


Problems 






Discussed at N.A.C.M. Overseer’s Forum 


PIRITED discussion of cloth-room inspection 

methods and peroxide bleaching marked the meet- 

ing of overseers of dyeing, bleaching, and cloth- 
rooms, held in Boston, on April 10, under the auspices 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Other topics of especial interest included methods of kier 
piling, pretreatment of cloth before bleaching, after- 
treatment of bleached cloth to prevent further chemical 
action, procedure in the dyehouse to secure maximum 
production and quality, and various processes for dyeing 
vat colors. 

Lincoln Baylies, president of the association, in speak- 
ing of the present demand for fabrics dyed with colors 
fast to light and washing said: “The modern days of 
finishing have also kept pace with this fashion trend, and 
to the men engaged in bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
can be given practically the entire credit for the fashion 
of cotton dress fabrics today.” After commenting briefly 
on the manner in which Mercer’s experiments have 1n- 
fluenced the finishing of cotton, Mr. Baylies introduced, 
as chairman of the meeting, S. 
general manager of the 


Wi rks. 


H. Crowley, assistant 
Lewiston Bleachery & Dye 


Cloth-Room Problems 


The first question to be raised in connection with cloth- 
room problems was: “Can quality be maintained with 
inspectors on piece work instead of day wages?” The 
majority of members agreed that they would not think 
of putting inspectors on a piece-work basis. As the ob- 
ject of the inspectors 1s to maintain quality, if he is paid 
on piece work, he will be more interested in getting out 
large production than in insuring the best quality. It 
was also believed that inspectors should be well paid 
since a good inspector must be a man of considerable 
experience. Of all those present only three or four are 
paying their inspectors on the piece-work basis. 


Inspecting Gray Goods 


Various means of inspecting gray goods were outlined. 
In one mill, when the goods first come into the cloth 
room, the inspectors do the trimming and wash out oil 
spots; in other mills the cloth as it comes from the looms 
(with the exception of crepes, sateens, and broadcloths ) 
first passes through the shear, is then brushed and rolled, 
next goes to the folder, and finally to the inspecting 
tables. One of the speakers pointed out that in marking 
unperfections colored threads should not be used when 
the goods are to be bleached or boiled, as markoffs 
ere likely to occur wherever one of those threads appears. 
The question of a standard on firsts and seconds of gray 
goods was raised, but it was brought out that for most 
fabrics no definite standards have been set. Where oil 
stains occur, it generally is considered permissible to 
allow two or them in a double cut: many 
cracked selvages would make the piece a second. 


three of 
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A question in reference to the maximum yardage that 
can be properly inspected on plain and fancy goods 
brought fourth contrasting opinions. On plain narrow 
goods one mill figures on inspecting about 5,000 yd. per 
operator per day. When inspecting drills, jeans, coutils, 
sateens, and similar goods a maximum of about 3,000 yd. 
per operator may be expected, while on flannels, which 
do not require as close inspection, it is possible to get as 
high as 15,000 yd. When inspecting fancy goods which 
have not been sheared, 3,000 yd. per day may be con- 
sidered a fair amount. 


Singeing Selvage Ends 


One member described a method of trimming selvage 
by piling the cloth on a truck, and then having an 
operator burn off the loose ends with a gasoline torch. 
This method of singeing requires skill and judgment, as 
otherwise damage to the fabric may occur. Asked 
whether it was preferable from a production standpoint 
to shear goods before inspecting, several of the members 
stated that inspecting after shearing required about 
75% of the time that is necessary when an inspector has 
to pick out the loose threads and inspect at the same time. 
It is unwise however, to shear and brush broadcloth, 
sateens, and some other constructions. 

For removing oil spots one overseer stated that his 
inspectors washed the spot, scrubbed it with a rubber 
scrubber, again washed it, and partially dried it with a 
cloth. Another speaker said that he preferred a solution 
composed of olive-oil soap, carbon tetrachlgride, and 
sodium silicate; on rayons and Celanese the fabric is 
spotted with a dry cleaner and wiped off without rubbing. 
Discussion of the question of humidification in the cloth 
room showed that, while not many of those at the meet- 
ing were using humidifiers, in order to secure a proper 
percentage of moisture, especially in those mills which 
are shipping on a basis of weight, it is advisable to use 
some system of humidification. To prevent mildew of 
cloth while in storage a temperature of about 50°F., and 
a dry warehouse were recommended. 


Handling Cloth for Storage 


For stacking and handling cloth for storage the merits 
of hand processing and automatic packaging brought 
forth contrasting opinions. One member stated that in 
his mill blankets are packed in cartons, they then go 
through an automatic sealing machine onto a conveyor, 
and next to any floor in an eight-story warehouse ; when 
arriving at the proper floor, the cartons are transferred 
to another section of the conveyor and are piled away. 
A machine for tying sheets and pillows cases automa- 
tically was described. This device ties both ways: pass- 
ing the string twice around the package, tying a knot, 
cutting off the string, turning the package, and tying in 


the other direction—all in 44 seconds. In considering 
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Inspecting cotton fabrics in modern cloth room 


the relative merits of packing in wood, veneer, and paper 
cartons it was generally agreed that it is better to stick 
to wooden cases. For small packages up to 80 Ib. in 
weight paper cartons prove satisfactory. Veneer may 
be used when it is not necessary to pack under pres- 
sure, but there is some danger of puncturing if the case 
is handled roughly. Another objection to veneer is that 
it must be kept in a dry place, as otherwise it will warp 
and swell. If stored in a dry place, and if the case is 
rigidly constructed and filled to capacity without any 
empty spaces these dangers are minimized. 
Bleaching with Peroxide 

The question provoking most spirited discussion was: 
“What bleaching agents, machines, and processes do you 
use?’ While the majority of bleachers stated that they 
are using both the chlorine and peroxide bleach, a dis- 
tinct trend towards the latter method was noted. Some 
of the experiments with peroxide bleaching have resulted 
in stains, but it was pointed out that this is due more to 
the method of circulation than to the process itself. On 
colored goods, broadcloths, sheeting, and some rayon 
materials, one member stated that he had reduced costs, 
so that they compare quite favorably with the chlorine 
bleach, and that he believes he is securing a superior 
product. <A special circulation system with an outside 
heater was recommended for heating the kier liquor. 
Iron kiers up to 5-ton capacity have been used success- 
fully, although several bleachers expressed their prefer- 
ence for 34-ton kiers. A temperature of not over 
180°F. and the use of open kiers with automatic pilers 
were recommended by one bleacher. To secure greater 
absorbency in the bleached cloth a preliminary boil with 
caustic soda solution has proved satisfactory. This pre- 
liminary boil aids in obtaining level dyeings and permits 
the use of the minimum amount of peroxide. 

While the cost for chemicals is considerably higher 
when using the peroxide bleach, savings in time and 
labor cut down this margin to a great extent. One 


bleacher made the point that if a man were building a 
mull today, he could equip the plant for the peroxide 
bleach, eliminate some of the bins and washers, and in 
this way use much less floor space, so that the cost tor 
peroxide bleaching could be made to compare favorably 
with the chlorine bleach; when a mill is equipped for 
chlorine bleaching, there are several factors to be con- 
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sidered. Various types of kiers have been used success- 
fully in conjuction with the peroxide bleach—among 
them are the Allen, the Jefferson, and the Weeden. 
Favorable results on yarn using a Franklin dyeing ma- 
chine under pressure was reported by one of the over- 
seers present. 

An advantage of peroxide bleach on delicate materials 
like scrims, marquisettes, voiles, etc., is the fact that 
the small amount of handling necessary reduces the per- 
centage of seconds, and is therefore an important factor 
in lowering the final costs. For piling kiers both the 
automatic kier-piling method and the hand-piling method 
are in use; while with pilers it is impossible to pack as 
much cloth in the kier, more even work is obtained, with 
few stains and no channeling. One bleacher said that 
the finisher in his plant preferred peroxide-bleached 
fabrics, as it is easier to tenter them to width; and another 
man stated that the dyers were able to produce level dye- 
ings both in direct and vat colors, and thus far had had 
no trouble from resist. 


Hand or Machine Piling 


In regard to the results obtained by hand or machine 
piling of kiers when using either the lime boil or the 
caustic boil diverse opinions were again shown. On wide 
sheetings one bleacher stated that he did not obtain as 
good results with machine pilers as with hand piling; 
another speaker replied that in his southern plant he is 
obtaining more satisfactory results on sheetings and pil- 
low cases with machine pilers, and that he is able to 
shorten the boil by two or three hours. An inquiry as 
to the amount of head room required for a piling ma- 
chine over an open-type kier elicited the information 
that with a wooden reel from 20 to 22 ft. of head room is 
required, while with a metal chute about 12 ft. of head 
room will usually prove to be an adequate and _ suff- 
cient space. 

For bleaching rayon of the viscose and cuprammonium 
types it was stated that 2% of hydrogen peroxide at not 
over 180°F. had given good results, while for acetate 
rayon, bleaching solution of the same strength was used, 
but the temperature was maintained at 160°F. It was 
pointed out that for viscose fabrics the Viscose Co. re- 
commends a chlorine bleach, using solutions containing 
from 0.07 to 0.1% of available chlorine. The fabric 
should then be soured with 0.1% of muriatic acid and 
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washed well. These strengths are for all-rayon fabrics 
that require no preliminary boiling. 

On the subject of the best method of getting cloth 
into condition for actual bleaching various procedures 
were outlined. For some types of fabrics a preliminary 
treatment with Diastafor or a similar agent gives the best 
results. Formerly a preliminary sour was in quite gen- 
eral use, but in order to save time this operation has been 
climinated in many plants. One bleacher stated that he 
had experimented by wetting out the cloth with a num- 
ber of different solvents and then running the fabric 
directly into the kier. Several of these wetting-out 
agents have resulted in more even boiling. 

In order to neutralize fabrics after bleaching so as to 
prevent further action of the 
chemicals, the use of sulfur di- 
oxide in place of other acids 
was recommended. For balloon 
cloth and fabrics to be rubber- 
ized it is essential that acids 
and all traces of copper be re- 
moved from the cloth. Elimi- 
nation of the last traces of starch 


PROBLEMS 


interest to 


from cloth for specialized uses, 
such as surgical supplies, was 
shown to be extremely difficult, 
the best results being obtained 
by treating the cloth for several 
hours with Diastafor Rapidase, 
or a similar compound. 
cotton 1s 


Successful bleaching of tinged 
also a difficult procedure ; for white goods 
it is possible to obtain fairly uniform results, but if 
it is attempted to dye fabrics containing tinged cotton 
in light shades, it is almost impossible to obtain uni- 
form dyeing. 

\dvantages of the pressure dyeing machine over or- 
dinary dyeing was said to include better penetration, 
more even dyeings, and no matting of the fibers. Djif- 
ferences in that are dyed on pressure machines 
show up less than when the open type of machine is em- 


ploved 


yarns 


. In beam dyeing pressures up to 30 to 35 Ib. can 
he obtained, and up to 80,000 yd. of 30s single put on 
one beam. Vat, sulfur, and direct colors may be applied 


en pressure machines; with vat and sulfur colors a slight 
amount of dirt is sometimes found on the inside of the 
package, but with the latest type of machine this defect 


is reduced to a minimum. colors 


Kor oxidizing vat 
dyed on a pressure machine the temperature of the per- 
borate solution should not be allowed to run over 100°F. 
With an 18-in. cylinder one dyer said that he was able to 
dye as high as 200 Ib. to a beam with Indanthrene colors 
without obtaining light centers. Dyes for use in fabrics 
that are to be bleached and mercerized are limited largely 
to vat colors, although there are one or two naphthols 
that can be used. 

\ question of considerable interest related to the most 
economical procedure in the dyehouse to secure maxi- 
mum production and quality. One dyer stated that on 


of diverse nature of 
overseers 
bleaching, and cloth rooms were 
brought up at the final N.A.C.M. 
group meeting for this year. 
accompanying article is given a sum- 
mary of the discussion participated 
in by foremen from many cotton 
mills and finishing plants. = 





piece goods his method was to set a task for the opera- 
tors. His dyehouse works thréugh the noon hour, and 
the men go out at 4.30 p.m., giving them a short day, 
but not breaking up the working hours. Another man 
stated that in running vat colors on the jig one man runs 
4 jigs, and it is his policy to get off two sets a day. 
Dyeing on the continuous machine, it is possible, if you 
have a straight run, to produce around 25,000 yd. At 
present, however, short runs of from 3,000 to 5,000 yd. 
are more common; and these short runs make it difficult 
to secure a large daily production. In discussing the 
relative merits of dyeing vat colors by the jig method, 
padder-jig process, and on the continuous machine there 
was little agreement. One dyer stated that he had had 
some experience with a contin- 
uous machine, but it had not 
proved successful. Another 
overseer replied that on a home- 
made continuous machine he 
was able to produce from 18,000 
to 25,000 yd. a day; on a 25,000 
In the yd. run of brown only two 
shades resulted. Still another 
foreman said that he was able 
to average better than 2,500 yd. 
an hour when dyeing navy blues 
continuous machine. It 

was considered uneconomical to 

run less than 3,000-yd. shades 
on a continuous machine; 


of dyeing. 


but on light shades, such 
as pastels for shirtings, more even results were ob- 
tained than on the jig. The majority of the dyers agreed 
that it is preferable to first mercerize all cloth that is to 
be dved in vat colors. 


Mercerizing and Finishing 


Advantages of chainless mercerizing over the padder- 
tentor method are greater production and less damage to 
the fabric. Experiments made to produce a waterproof 
schreiner finish include treating the fabric with pyrox- 
yvlin, paraffin, and stearate of aluminum. Comparative 
results of various methods of printing came in for con- 
siderable attention. It was stated by one member that 
photographic rolls compare favorably with ordinary en- 
eraved rollers, and he believed that the former method 
produces a pattern in a much shorter time and gives as 
good results. 

Preshrinking of cotton fabrics is evoking great inter- 
est. For shirtings, where prevention of warp shrinkage 
is most necessary, the Sanforizing process appears to be 
satisfactory. At present there are no standards covering 
guarantees for shrinkproof fabrics. The last question, 


relating to the comparative merits of flat and butted 
seams, brought out the fact that where the butted seam 
proves satisfactory, it has several advantages; but on 
loose weaves, where the filling slips easily, the three- 
needle machine gives the more completely satisfactory 
results. 
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Five New 
Rodier 
Fabrics 


Cottons Rival Silks in French Fabrics 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


of Paris, France 


HIS is a season crowded with prints. Small spot 

motifs and tiny squares, checks and “‘pied-de-poule”’ 

are to be seen everywhere on inexpensive mate- 
rials for everyday use. On cotton voiles, which are 
much used, closely printed dots and strewings of tiny 
petals and small leaves are most prevalent. 

There are also cameo effects, in other words, light 
grounds with prints of the same color in darker tints 
especially in blues and reds; also natural shades, grege 
and brown, with multicolored prints. 

Cotton and silk toiles are much used at present, to- 
gether with special crepes for frocks and shirt-blouses ; 
some are figured, others are plain, but the majority show 
fancy prints. 

At Rodier’s there are Djersakashas matched with 
burassports. Outstanding among them are Djersakasha- 
clans in larger plaids, recalling Scotch clan-plaids with 
lovely color combinations. 

Djersakasha diagonals, developing wide shaded diag- 
onals in one range of colors with a fine line design down 
the sides of the stripe, are smart. Braided Pekins have 
cross-wise stripes with braid designs forming dainty 
borders. Dyjersas with drawn threads giving openwork 
effects are given the name of Ajouraras; they make up 
into charming unpretentious dresses of popular style. 

Djersatoillics, resembling supple sack-cloth, are pleas- 
ing; they are used for tunics, shirt-waists, sports- 
combinations, and to go with tailor-mades, also in 
ensembles for beaches, with tunic, sweater, trousers, 
small beret, and hand-bag. They are made with dots 
and tiny squares with fine stripes. 

Certain special creations, such as crepe Aelic, slightly 
creped, are sure to be favorites for light frocks. 

At Chatillon - Mouly - Roussel’s plain and bordered 
Petite Reine, with different kinds of borders, striped. 
designed, figured, printed, etc., is much in demand. It 
shares success with Deauville cloth with small woven or 
printed and figured stripes. 

Surah with figured diagonal lines is a new specialty 
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among those textiles intended solely for wraps for the 
seaside and country. 

At Bianchini’s, plain and printed twills, surahs and 
sritahs for pyjamas and bath-wraps are the rage of 
the present time; they are notable for designs showing 
marine scenes in colors guaranteed against sea water. 
These scenes, which are often amusingly original and 
sometimes rather eccentric, depict all sorts of animals, 
plants and shells in the most vivid tints possible. 

Mousselines, cotton voiles printed with foliage, 
branches and strewn petals, and solid colors almost 
always bordered with stripes are among the very new 
fabrics which cannot be washed or cleaned because they 
have been worked up with the aerograph. For that 
reason no doubt, the grounds are black or gray serving 
as relief for vivid, gay motifs. 

Many of those materials of silk and cotton or all cot- 
ton show grounds worked upon with a pen, with splashes 
of vivid color surrounded by lighter spaces. Those 
motifs copy flowers and leaves in modernistic style. 

Honan crepes are to be found everywhere in self- 
colors and natural tints, and prints with sharp colors and 
floral or geometric designs, on a natural ground, i.e., 
grege. Black spots with contrasting hues—vivid red or 
blue or green—produce a fine effect on the natural ground 
of the honan. At Olré’s, is a naive and charming motif, 
the bind-weed, interpreted in all colors on the natural 
ground of the honan. In the same house, too, is to be 
found a new kind of figured crepe called “egg-shell,” a 
special supple and not expensive material. It is a big 
competitor of the ties with little spots and motifs in 
which that firm specializes. They also show a voile in 
honeycomb pattern in all sorts of hues, composed of a 
chain thread and a white cotton thread. Its success is 
great since not only are ensembles of dresses and coats 
made with it but also capelines, hang-bags and scarves. 

At Albert Godde Bedin’s also fancy cottons with 
prints or figures honeycomb pattern and twists like chair 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Textile Testing and Drying 


Discussed by A.5. M. E. 


NDER the auspices of the Boston section, the 

Textile Division of the American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers held a meeting and dinner 
at the Statler Hotel, Boston, May 2. At the morning 
session two technical papers were read, followed by ani- 
mated discussion. The afternoon was devoted to visiting 
the International Textile Exposition. Following the 
dinner in the evening several addresses were given on 
general industrial conditions. 


Textile Testing 


The morning session was presided over by Paul A. 
Merriam, chief engineer of the U. S. Finishing Co., 
Providence. The first paper was entitled “The Present 
Status of Measuring Physical Properties of Textiles,” 
and was presented by Dr. W. F. Edwards, director of 
laboratories, U. S. Testing Co., New York. Dr. Edwards 
briefly outlined the history of testing and explained the 
methods in use for avoiding the necessity of maintaining 
standard conditions of humidity and temperature. He 
stated that conducting tests in a small cabinet by manipu- 
lating samples and machine from the outside 1s not 
practical where many routine tests are made daily. The 
method of correcting results by means of formulas is 
not in general use he declared. He has found that test- 
ing yarns and fabrics in a completely dry state is rend- 
ered inaccurate by the fact that samples take on moisture 
during the test and that the method calls for undue haste. 
\lthough testing in a completely wet state can be easily 
accomplished, he remarked, sufficient data is lacking to 
show that such a procedure is practical. 

Although .attempts have been made to replace the 
strength tester operating at a constant speed with a 
tester operating at a constant rate of loading by means 
of a flow of water or fine shot, Dr. Edwards feels that 
adequate data has not been developed to show that such 
a tester is more fool-proof or scientific than the dead- 
weight-pendulum type. He believes that sufficient data 
is also lacking to show the value of ballistic machines 
for testing strength. 

Judgment is often faulty in the proper application of 
testing results, according to Dr. Edwards. For example, 
in some cases it is possible to make a better-wearing and 
generally more serviceable cloth at a lower price when 
tensile strength specifications are not too high. 


Future Development 


The speaker outlined eight lines of development which 
. ~ - . 

should be undertaken in the field of textile testing as 
follows: 

(A) The development of a standard constant-temperature and 
constant-relative-humidity testing room (B) Investigations 
looking to making all tests in any room in an state and 
computing results for a standard state. (C) More general use of 
stress-strain diagrams with special reference to their interpreta- 
Studies to determine the relative merits of 


“as-is” 


tion and us (1D) 
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the single strand, lea, and strip tests for the determination of the 
average strength of yarns. (E) Further study of the ball-burst 
test and the interpretation and application of the results. (F) 
Further study of wear tests with reference to standardization 
of a machine and method of test. (G) Further study of the fold- 
ing test, essentially as applied to paper, to determine whether it 
has a real utility value when applied to fabrics for certain pur- 
poses. (H) Investigations as to the possibility of grading tex- 
tile fibers by physical measurements independently of organoleptic 
methods. 

Dehumidifying can now be done economically by 
means of cooling systems for laboratories making large 
numbers of tests, said Dr. Edwards. He described the 
new Scott tester which does away with the drying opera- 
tion and furnishes a corrected reading directly on the 
dial of the machine. This machine is described in the 
New Machinery and Processes section of this issue of 
TEXTILE WorLpb. He stated that the serigraph test is 
making the single-strand method for raw silk obsolete, 
that it has been adopted tentatively for rayon by the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and that it can 
be used to advantage for the finer sizes of spun yarns. 
He remarked that recent investigations seem to indicate 
that stress-strain diagrams drawn by the ball-burst tester 
will prove of value. 

The speaker stated that an important feature of the 
abrasion tester developed at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology under Prof. George B. Havens is the 
arrangement for making the speed of the abrading ele- 
ment uniform over a sufficient length of satisfactory 
examination. He concluded his paper with a descrip- 
tion of the abrasion tester for carpet or other fabrics 
having a high pile, recently developed in the laboratory 
of the U. S. Testing Co., Inc. The main features of 
this machine is a circular motion and a spring device 
for keeping the pressure approximately uniform. 

In the discussion of Dr. Edwards’ paper, Prof. George 
3. Havens declared that correcting tensile strength from 
moisture by means of formulas is thoroughly practical. 
He declared that the use of the planimeter for determin- 
ing the area under a stress-strain curve gives an indica- 
tion of toughness. George H. Perkins, consulting engi- 
neer, Boston, stated that he has made good use of stress- 
strain diagrams in showing that shrinkage of fabric after 
finishing reduces the stretch and gives less yardage but 
produces better fabric. 


Textile Drying 


Th second paper was entitled “Theory and Practice 
of Textile Drying,” and was presented by B. R. 
Andrews, treasurer of Andrews & Goodrich, Inc, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. An abstract of Mr. paper 
follows: 


Andrews’ 


“The cost of operation of a dryer alone can be divided into a 
charge for interest and depreciation of the investment, which must 
include the proportional floor area occupied by the dryer and its 
appurtenances, as well as the cost of installation, maintenance, 





labor, power, and steam. Where the dryer is one machine in a 
range of machines, similar charges must be applied to all of the 
equipment in the range, and consideration given to the cost of 
performing the operation or operations accomplished by the 
range. 

“The accompanying tables give the cost of operation in unit 
production of two very common ranges. 


COST OF BACK WASHING 
52-HOUR WEEK 





Pounds of 

Dry Stock Dollars per 1,000 Lb. of Dry Stock—-— 

per Hour Steam and Power Labor Overhead Total 
100 ree 2.80 3.28 7.85 13.93 
200 5 Sales 1.50 1.64 3.97 7.11 
300 Liar en 0.90 1.09 2.62 4.61 


COST OF STARCHING AND TENTERING 
52-HOUR WEEK 


Dollars per Million Yards 
Yards per Av. Yards Steam and 








— 


Week per Minute Power Labor Overhead Total 
62,500 Ee scnts cats 265 416 1,494 2,075 
125,000 BO, es ch 208 781 1,250 
187,500 — ee 139 549 945 
250,000 Df. sdh sis ss 104 423 779 
312,500 WOO) cise 2a 83 354 681 


“These values are based on 6% interest, depreciation in ten 
years, labor at $1,500 a year for the starching range and $1,250 
for the backwash range, steam at 30c. per 1,000 lb., and power at 
2c. per kilowatt hour. The tables are also based upon the as- 
sumption that the thermal efficiency of the dryers is good, yet 
this is not a fair assumption, for dryers with a high thermal 
efficiency are almost always those of high capacity, so that the 
spread between different plants is actually more than the tables 
indicate. 

“It is good economy to deliver the drying atmosphere onto 
the cloth in volumes up to the point where the cost of horse- 
power is greater than the gain from increased production, and so 
long as the delivery is so uniform that uniform drying is still 
obtained from edge to edge of the goods. For maximum capacity 
it is necessary to have maximum velocity and maximum obtain- 
able and usable temperature, and from a further analysis of the 
tables of cost of operation of the starching range it will be noted 
that the reduction in cost of the operation exceeds the cost of 
steam within very small limits. 

“The large amount of steam used for drying makes a careful 
study of the thermal efficiency of a dryer of great importance. 
The heat supplied may be distributed to evaporation of water, 


loss by radiation through dryer walls, and loss by heating of air, 


entering the dryer. While heavy insulation does not show a 
large return on the investment, in most cases it does produce 
sufficiently improved working conditions to warrant its installa- 
tion. 

“The loss from heating new air is reduced by the use of higher 
temperatures until it reaches zero at a theoretical exit temperature 
of 212° This is illustrated by the following table, which gives the 
cost in steam for new air when the exit air from the dryer is 
25% saturated and the outside air is zero: 


ad, 


Expended for Heating New 


Temperature Air in Pounds of Steam per 
Exit Air Pound of Water Evaporated 
100 es ; 3. 38 
140 er 2.00 
180 - 1.26 
200 “ 0.93 
220 defective 0.84 


“com this table it is obvious that high thermal efficiency re- 
quires h.gh temperature. When this dryer temperature is carried 
still higher, it is quite evident that air is not necessary to the 
drying operation, for the application of heat is the only thing 
required for the conversion of a liquid into a vapor. That is, a 
dryer can be built into which the material containing water or 
other liquid is placed, and into which heat is supplied, and from 
which only water vapor and dry material are removed. 

“Inasmuch as such a dryer can most conveniently be maintained 
at atmospheric pressure, the theoretical temperature above which 
this form of drying takes place is 212°. The actual temperature 
is, however, somewhat above this. Therefore, if a drying atmos- 
phere is delivered which is superheated vapor diluted with leak- 
age air to the material at a temperature of 300 deg. and taken 
away at 260 deg., no other new air will be required and the 
only expenditure of heat will be for evaporation, radiation, and 
the small loss caused by leakage. 

“While temperatures as high as this are not practicable on 
worsted cloths, the limits which have gained credence in that 
industry are much below perfectly practicable dryer tempera- 
tures, and much higher economies may be had than are general 
practice in the woolen and worsted finishing.” 


In discussing Mr. Andrews’ paper, McRea Parker, 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio, stated 
that, although it is possible to boil water out of cotton, 
it is not generally known that there is a limiting tempera- 
ture for drying wool. He stated that a short period of 
drying is better than a long period and that complete 
cooling and conditioning permits more intensive drying. 
He believes that it is possible to increase the tempera- 
tures and shorten the time now commonly employed for 
drying wool. 

Evening Meeting 


The meeting following the dinner in the evening was 
presided over by Henry M. Burke, general manager of 
the Dutchess Bleachery Inc., Wappingers Falls, N. Y., 
and chairman of the A.S.M.E. Textile Division. The 
first speaker was Ray M. Hudson, industrial executive, 
New England Council, who discussed general industrial 
conditions in New England. He stated that one New 
England mill has found it profitable to use surplus steam 
for heating school buildings. The second speaker was 
Ralph E. Flanders, of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., who pointed out the importance of the 
engineer to modern industry. 

Lincoln Baylies, president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, in bringing the greetings of 
his association, stated that merchandising and manage- 
ment engineers are now needed more by the textile in- 
dustry than mechanical engineers. Franklin W. Hobbs, 
in presenting the greetings of the National Association 
of Woolen Manufacturers, of which he is president, 
stated that the industry has much to look forward to in 
the Textile Research Council now being efficiently organ- 
ized, and in the Textile Alliance Foundation, which is 
soon to make a large amount of money available for 
textile research. 





Typical Laboratory for Textile Research 
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On the Elimination of Waste in 


By Philip Allan 


HE 
due in large measure to the elimination of waste 
in the different The 
considered in this article are opening, picking, carding, 
sliver lapping, ribbon lapping, 


success Of many manufacturing concerns 1s 


processes. processes to be 
combing, drawing, and 
roving. 


Reducing Waste in Opening 


In opening the bales, tags should be put on ten bales 
of each hundred-bale lot to assist in controlling the 
tare. When these ten bales are opened, the bagging and 
hoops should be weighed. This will give a very fair 
average of the tare for the hundred bales. If the tare 
is found to be overweight, a claim may be put in to 
the broker. It is important that the bagging should 
he cleaned of all the good cotton clinging to it. 

In one particular mill with which the writer is famil- 
iar, the opening equipment consists of a bale breaker, 
lattice opener, and vertical opener. In the lattice opener, 
the bars should be set for the grade of cotton used. On 
poor grades the bars should of course be opened, and 
nearly closed. Waste 
amounting to 0.55% is a fair estimate for middling cot- 
ton on a lattice opener. 


on clean grades they can be 


The bars on the vertical opener 
should be set to take out the greatest amount of impuri- 
ties, such as seeds, leaves, sticks, and dirt. 


0.515% 


\ waste of 
is a good average for middling cotton on the 
vertical opener. 

In the picker room the two principal causes of waste 
are uneven laps and improper settings of the grid bars. 
(he distribution and velocity of the air along the air 
channels should be such that the cotton will be equally 


~“ 
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distributed over the screen. 
he checked over twice a day. 


These air channels should 

The fan speed should be 
adequate to draw the cotton forward against the screens 
in such a manner as to allow the waste to pass through 
the grid bars. An excessive fan speed will draw the 
waste through to the screen along with the good cotton, 
besides making a lumpy lap. 

The speed of the fan depends to a large extent on the 
dust-room capacity. To ascertain the theoretical size 
of a dust chamber, first take the speed of the picker fans 
and exhaust fans. An ordinary picker fan will dis- 
charge 1 cu.ft. of air per revolution. For example, a fan 
running 1,000 r.p.m. will discharge 1,000 cu.ft. of air. 
Add 50% more space to allow the air to become dead ; 
otherwise, the constant pressure will force the air into 
the dust flue. This 50% additional space allows for the 
atmospheric pressure of 14 lb. to the square inch. 

The discharge from a No. 7 exhaust fan is approxi- 
mately five times greater than that from the average 
picker fan. Therefore, for every picker fan and No. 7 
exhaust fan each running at 1,000 r.p.m., there should 
be 6,000 cu.ft. plus 50%. 

The grid bars should be set according to the grade of 
cotton. If too much white cotton is being thrown out, 
the bars should be closed a little. Check the screens and 
beaters to see that they are not worn or broken. Be 
sure the leathers are tight against the screen. 


Waste at Card 


The amount of waste made at the card should not as 
a rule exceed 6%. The screens under the cylinders 
should be examined at frequent intervals to see whether 































Cotton Carding 


they are taking out too much good cotton in the fly waste. 
A dirty or bent screen will often cause the good fibers to 
be mixed with the fly. To remedy this, the grinder 
should have the fly waste left behind the card until he 
has inspected it. He should see that his percentage 
plates are set properly. A warped or bent percentage 
plate allows much good cotton to go out in the flat strips. 

Dull licker-ins, dull mote knives, and improper setting 
of the licker-in screen will cause excessive fly waste. 
Back plates should be checked regularly to 
see that they are not out of adjustment. 

When stripping, five cards are enough to 
stop at a time. Stopping more than this 
makes waste in production. 

On the card, the strips, fly, and clearer 
waste should be kept separate and _ sold 
according to grade. 


Settings Successfully Used 


In one fine-goods mill with which the 
writer is familiar, the following settings 
have been used with good success : 


Licker-in to cylinder..... ............ 7 
PIES 40 OUT 6 5 Sek ccs clea one veel ea 9 
LIOIREr BO OVINE. oe ocs sk dacanw ees 7 
CO CORNER oe caweecaseoe ws oeeaneas 10 
DORI IR 5. 32a Neg tare ace ae 15 a 
RII IDES ss ones die cibiat week ae 22 and 30 
OS ene arene er ie 17 
Cylinder screen, back half............ 27-——4 
Cylinder screen, front half.......... 4—} 
Gg a i anos | 15 
Peed pirate tO UCKCrihs 62s. a seessa és 


Sliver and ribbon lappers are about the easiest to run 
of any machines in the card room. Just because they 
are so simple, the comber boss oftentimes has a tendency 
to neglect them. That is wrong, because he is likely 
to find poor laps on his combers. Worn roller necks 
on the sliver will cause thick and thin places in the lap. 
Most trouble is caused by not using oil at the right places 
at the right time. Soft, spongy laps are caused by the 
brake being dirty. If the brake is kept free from for- 
eign matter, a large amount of unnecessary waste will be 
eliminated. If this does not stop the soft laps, the spools 
should be checked to see that none are worn out. 

Worn bobbins are the cause of having to rework many 
pounds of cotton. This could be avoided if the comber 
man would give the needed attention to getting rid of 
the old bobbins and replacing them with new ones. 

If the cotton on the ribbon shows a lumpy or cut 
effect as it passes around the curve plate, it may be 
due to a weight not being hooked on the roll. The third- 
hand should be sure his stop motions are working prop- 
erly at all times because of single laps made when the 
card sliver or sliver lap runs out at the back of the frame 


Combing Efficiency 


The object of combing is to remove all the short 
fibers and leave the long ones for the required yarn. 
Many times the comb does not fulfil its object for the 
three following reasons: 

First, if the segment hits the leather rolls too hard, it 
will make the rolls bound up, allowing good staple to go 
through. Again, if the cotton is not fed to the detaching 
roll correctly, the work will be choppy or lumpy in the 
draw box. These lumps in the sliver make excessive 
clearer waste, not only in the draw box but in the next 
process, the draw frame where the sliver will be uneven. 

Second, there is the condition of the comber waste. 
This can be either good waste or bad waste according 
to the way the brushes are set. If the brushes are set 
too high, they will cause neppy waste, because of the 
excessive friction on the half lap. The brushes should 
be set so that the bristles will just touch the face of the 
brass needle bars. The doffer will also make neppy 
waste if the doffer wire is allowed to touch the brushes. 
The doffers should be set about 3); in. away from the 
brushes. (Continued on next page) 





Room in which cotton carding, sliver lapping, ribbon lapping, 
and combing are conducted 
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Third, there is the good cotton that is taken out in the 
comber waste. This may be caused by the top feed roll 
not being exactly parallel to the bottom feed roll. This 
lets the lap pull in unevenly, causing the half lap to 
comb out tufts of good cotton, which is brushed off 
as waste. 

In putting in new laps, the comber tenders should be 
very careful that the tail end of the old lap does not go 
through the comb. Carelessness in this operation often 
causes the half lap to be injured. Three half laps 
spoiled each week is a comber tender’s pay. Many mills 


are penny wise and pound foolish in this respect. They 
do not pay their comber tenders a fair wage. 
Top combs should be cleaned twice a day. If any 


of the needles are out, the comb should be replaced, 
as broken needles allow waste to go through in the work. 
The leather detaching rolls should be varnished weekly 
to help prevent roller laps. 


Draw Frames 


In one particular mill, it was found that a greater 
production was obtained on draw frames when the front 
roll turned at 290 r.p.m. than when it turned at 350 
r.p.m., due mainly to the difference in waste. There was 
also a waste of labor at 350 r.p.m., for one more drawing 
tender was needed to run the frames. At 290, a draw- 
ing tender could run 48 deliveries, getting a better per- 
centage of production than if he ran 42 deliveries at 
350 revolutions. On making a test, 60s yarn was found 
to break 4% better. 

The rolls require a strict supervision, both in oiling 
and varnishing. The leather rolls should be 
over once a week by the third hand to see if there are 
any with loose leather. 


checked 


Loose covering will cause an 
uneven sliver, thereby making waste. The same will 
prove true with a dry roll. A roll that has an uneven 
place in it may often be taken out and buffed in a 
speed lathe, making it as good as new. This will save 
the cost of a new roll. The weights on the rolls should 
be even on each end. Uneven weights will cause humpy 
sliver. 

\nother reason for uneven sliver is a wrong tension 
between the feed and calender rolls. Unevenness in ten- 
sion is often caused by the trumpet being worn, or by 
differently sized trumpets being used on the same frame. 





A quick method of finding the exact size of trumpet 
for a given grain sliver is to multiply the grain slive: 
by .0025 for a standard. Take for example a 64-grair 
sliver: 64 x .0025 = .1600 in. = 5.12/32-in. diameter 
hole in trumpet. 

Speeder Efficiency 

The main causes of uneven roving on a speeder are 
cutting, stretching, rolls not set for the staple run, rolls 
not parallel, worn flutes on steel rolls, waste on rolls, and 
poor piecings. 

Cut roving is made by either having a broken tooth 
in the draft gear or having the draft gear set too deep 
in the backroll gear, causing the teeth to bottom. This 
will make the rolls vibrate. Then again, if the rolls 
are not properly oiled, they will not run smoothly, thus 
making more uneven or cut roving. 

The most common cause of stretched roving is uneven 
tension. There is no hard and fast rule to govern this 
stretching. Some men recommend one method for 
eliminating stretching and some another, but when it has 
been sifted down, it will be found that it is up to the 
overseer himself. The best help that the writer knows 
of is the Belger roving tester. This machine will soon 
tell on the chart whether the roving is stretched or not. 
Good, even roving should run between two lines on the 
draft paper. 

In setting the rolls for the staple run, the length of the 
staple should first be found. Then the rolls should be set 
about 4-in. over the staple of the cotton. On the slub- 
bers, where there is more bulk going through, the rolls 
have to be set a little farther apart, so as not to make 
“cockled” roving. It is absolutely necessary for the top 
and bottom rolls to be parallel with each other. If they 
are not in line, they will not grip evenly the roving which 
passes between them, thus making bunchy and thick and 
thin places in the roving. The same unevenness shows 
if the flutes on the steel rolls are worn. 

Waste should be kept from the steel rolls at all times, 
because waste allowed to stick to them has a tendency 
to lift up the top leather roll. This causes the roving 
to be drawn through unevenly, as the leather roll cannot 
exert an even pressure. 

Another reason for thick and thin places is improper 
piecing-up of ends. In creeling, roving should always 
be pieced up on the end and not several inches from it. 





Group of cotton combers 
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Steam Accumulators 


for Industrial Power Plants 


By Paul F. Rogers 


To turbines 
—_— 





Jo process 


FIG. 1—RUTHS SYSTEM 
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IDE fluctuation of steam load is a problem en- 

countered in many industrial power plants. 

When this condition is prevalent, boiler-plant 
efficiency is, of course, out of the question. The load 
is the one factor in plant operation that the engineer 
cannot control directly. Attempts to change methods 
oftentimes result in a loss 
of material output, because 
the heaters, dryers, etc., are 
usually built for certain 
pressures and temperatures, 
and any change slows up 
the Substitution 















\ Overflow pipe 


steam. The steam which the accumulator gives up de- 
pends upon the water content and the allowable pressure 
drop. Thus, in a plant with a boiler pressure of 300 Ib. 
and a process steam pressure of 50 Ib., each cubic foot 
of water in the accumulator will deliver a maximum of 
about 7.5 ib. of steam between the two pressures men- 
tioned. 

This system is known as a variable-pressure system, 
and although designed to operate up to full boiler pres- 
sure, in some cases the usual industrial application uses 
a lower pressure from an exhaust or extraction point. 
It has been used in central stations for the purpose of 
varying peak loads with specially built turbines which 
operate on variable pressure, the pressure of the accu- 
mulator of necessity dropping in proportion as steam 
is drawn off. 

Another type of accumulator is known as the instant- 
pressure type. Fig. 2 illustrates a system known as the 
Kiessalbach. This is a large 
tank which really 
forms an auxiliary boiler 
drum; the water main- 
tained at the same pressure 
and temperature as in the 


Jo turbines ana’ process 





storage 
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heating. . an tt boiler by being constantly 
of low-pressure steam for — er & circulated by means of a 
: : into . 3 - ; 
high pressure (when i eng Contral veive & pump. An overflow pipe 
sible), installation of di- ( | ) feeapump 8 keeps the water in the boiler 
rect or contact heaters, em- 8 | at a constant level. The 
ployment of closed heaters, | (ae eater ms boiler-feed pump is con- 
and utilization of ejectors — _ — trolled by means of the 
1e > 2 Accumu/ator\ | 3 : 
or jet a — to alle pump w= pressure opposite to a nor- 
viate the difficulty. 2r al-fee cause 
ate 7 FIG. 2—KIESSALBACH SYSTEM mal-feed pump, because 


If, however, the engi- 
neer has done everything possible to even out the load, 
and the condition is still bad, some form of accumu- 
lator or heat storage is necessary. The simplest type 
of accumulator is that used widely in the steel mills 
a few years ago as a balance wheel between the recip- 
rocating engines and the low- or mixed-pressure tur- 
bines. Some of these storage systems took the form 
of big receivers, while others were filled with water, 
which condensed the steam when there was an excess 
and flashed it back into steam when there was a de- 
ficiency. 

Variable-Pressure System 


Probably the best-known accumulator in this country 
is the Ruths, which is shown in simple diagram in Fig. 1. 
In accumulators of this type excess steam is discharged 
to the accumulator through special valves and nozzles. 
The water in the container absorbs this steam up to 
the maximum pressure for which the accumulator is 
designed. When steam is drawn from the accumulator, 
the pressure drops and the heated water flashes into 


when the pressure rises the 


pump speeds up, and when it drops, indicating a 

heavy load, the boiler-feed pump slows up and may 

even stop. The action of the accumulator is ob- 
7o turbines and Process. 
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FIG. 3—HALPEN SYSTEM 
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vious. \ssume a pressure rise indicating a_ light 
load. The boiler-feed pump speeds up, delivering cold 
water through the overflow to the boiler; this water 
is delivered to the accumulator, where it is heated to and 
maintained at boiler temperature. When the peak load 
comes on the pressure drops, the feed pump slows up, 
and the circulator supplies the boiler with hot water, so 
that only latent heat has to be added to change it to steam. 
During this period the level in the accumulator drops 
at the same rate as evaporation takes place from the 
boiler. 


Boiler Circulation Increased 


\n advantage of this type of accumulator is that the 
circulation in the boiler is increased, while that in the 
accumulator is very low, so that scale and sludge settle 
out in the accumulator, where it can be blown down eas- 





ily or where it acts to advantage as a heat insulator. 

Another constant-pressure system, known as the Hal- 
pen, is shown in Fig. 3. This is somewhat similar to the 
IXiessalbach, but all the feed water passes through the 
accumulator where it is heated to boiler pressure by 
being sprayed down from the top of the accumulator. 
The water is brought to boiler temperature before en- 
tering the boiler, so that only the heat of vaporization 
is required. The boiler-feed pump is controlled as in 
usual practice, while the accumulator-feed pump is con- 
trolled by the pressure as before. A drop in pressure 
slows up the pump, so that cold feedwater is not injected 
into the system while the heavy load is on. During 
periods of light loads the pump speeds up, the accumu- 
lator is filled to capacity, and a supply of hot water is 
acquired. 


Wool from the Musk Ox? 


' om accompanying photograph shows a possible new 
source of wool—the musk ox of northern Canada 
and Greenland. On the ground can be seen a pile of 


freshly picked wool, of 

which the animal vields 

about 15 Ib. a year. This, a cpa ian 
its outer coat, is shed every ~ SEs 
year during the months of A aE 


April, May and June, leav- 
ing a permanent inner coat 
of short hair that is never 
shed. At that time of year 
it is sometimes impossible 
to see the legs of the ani- 
mal 
of the screen of hanging 
wool that still clings, drag- 
ging on the ground 
musk ox walks 


from the side because 


as the 


seating are quite the rage for shirt-waist dresses and ten- 
nis dresses. Souveraine toile de soie, sometimes plain, 
sometimes with little line stripes, sometimes with checks, 
shares the success of the other fany cottons. 

The revelation of the season, however, is the figured 
shirting presented by this house which, tone on tone, by 
the sole effect of weaving, shows motifs that are as 
original as amusing. 
sport. 


Indeed there is a motif for each 


Chatillon-Mouly-Roussel has made a specialty called 
‘“|yvpecrepe” especially for Jean Patou. It is good for 
sports dresses and beach ensembles, particularly in solid 
colors 

l'ussah, a kind of tussor, is to be found almost every- 
where, like crepe honan; naturally it is given different 
names, but it is always the same. It is manufactured in 
solid colors and prints with blobs. A number of dress- 
makers have used it with success especially in yellow 
and_ black Tussah with light designs, Fougita 
style, is also found repeatedly for small frocks and linings 
of garments for knock-about and race-going. 

Piqueés in both silk and cotton have come out at the last 
moment 


sp ts. 


At Rodier’s, there is a pique with new designs, 
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A musk ox being “picked” 


Cottons Rival Silks in French Fabries 
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It is this outer wool which seems to be adapted to 
textile purposes. Experiments on a small scale are said 
to indicate that it has about the same heat-retaining char- 

acteristic as fine sheep's 
wool and is apparently free 
from oil. Cloth made from 
it does not shrink. Its na- 
tive color, brown, is at pres- 
ent fashionable, but the fiber 
may be bleached and then 
dyed any color. 

It is thought that it will 
prove to be as adaptable as 
the reindeer for domestica- 
tion in sub-arctic Alaska, 
also, where there are some 
2,000 or 3,000 square miles 
of suitable feeding grounds 
open the year round. 


made up in cotton and artificial silk which is pleasing 
and is bound to be a success. 

Another piqué called Pikesoie at Godde Bedin’s has 
already been selected in dressmaking circles, for sports 
dresses and shirtwaists. 

Many fancy items have been created in the way of 
ribbons for which all kinds of astonishing materials are 
used. For instance, heavy wool and heavy straw are 
both very successful, the latter being made with paper 
pulp. Cellophane ribbons are frequently used in mil- 
linery as well as ribbons made of artificial silk and felt, 
and felt and horsehair. In fact, these original fancy 
items are great competitors of real and lovely ribbons 
of velvet and silk. 

Laquered and waxed ribbons reappear, especially in 
navy blue and black. They are found as much on dresses 
as on hats. 

For lingerie, washable crepe de chine and satin ribbons 
are the fashion. Mention might also be made of the 
“Peau d’ange” crepe-back satin. There are also open- 
work and embroidered and printed ribbons, and mous- 
seline ribbons of prepared mousseline, bordered with 
festoons and openwork. 











EXTILE WORLD’S GUIDE 
TO KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 





Commercial Museum 


ETAILED descriptions of the ex- 
1D) hibits comprising the twenty-sixth 

annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 
at the Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia, May 12 to 16 inclusive are given 
on the following pages. This list, in 
conjunction with the floor plan pub- 
lished herewith provides a guide to the 
show, giving as it does names of ex- 
hibitors, their featured product, their 
booth numbers and the personnel in 
atendance at the booths: 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 242, 243, 244, 271, 272, 273. 
Natural, bleached, and dyed mercerized 
yarns. Emphasizing Durene. Repre- 
resented by J. P. Holt, E. L. Dale, T. H. 
Vetterlein, C. B. Rapp, J. F. McCrudden, 
R. Yeabsley, H. Buckley. 


Adelphia Machinery Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Booth 365. New and used 
hosiery machinery. Represented by 


T. A. Cashin, H. Scholes, F. Griemes. 


Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth 35. Knitting 
machinery for the Ainslie border-belt 
and collar machine. New products in- 
clude high-speed border belt and collar 
machine, Links & Links’ machine. 
Represented by L. Broadwin. 


American Aniline & Extract Co., Phil- 
adelphia. Booths 82, 83, 84. Products 
for dyeing and finishing hosiery, includ- 
ing Orthocen and Stripper X. Featuring 
delustering of tram-silk hose to give ap- 
pearance of ingrain work. Showing new 
delusterizing salt. Represented by A. B. 
McCarty, T. P. Key, W. Myers, E. C. 
Titus, G. S. McCarty, W. P. Gudgeon. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York. 
Booths 250, 251. Yarns of various sizes, 
hosiery, underwear, fabrics, and gar- 
ments made of Bemberg. Featuring a 
spider web made of 15-denier Bemberg 
yarn. New products include chiffon- 
weight hosiery, non-run underwear fab- 


rics, and two-bar tricot knit fabric. 
Represented by J. H. Shinn, Mrs. L. 
Huston, Miss M. Guernsey. 

American Enka Corp., New York. 


3ooths 281, 282. Rayon yarns. Empha- 
sizing special put up of cone yarn in 





Visit Us 
at Philadelphia 


TEXTILE WORLD’S 
headquarters at the Knit- 
ting Arts Exhibition to be 
held at the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum, 
Monday to Friday of next 
week, inclusive, will be lo- 


cated in booths 269 and 
270. Representatives of 
both the editorial and 


business staffs will be in 
attendance. 
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, Philadelphia, Scene of Knitting Show 


moisture-proof package. Represented by 
C. .S. Cannon. 


American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Booths 151, 152. Products ap- 
plied to adornment of styled lingerie. 
Emphasizing application of laces to the 
embellishment of women’s knit under- 
things of glove silk and rayon. Repre- 
sented by S. D. Dawson, R. P. Post. 


American Glanzstoff Corp., New York. 
Booths 292,293. Knitted rayon fabrics 
and hosiery. Featuring Lion brand soft- 


luster yarns. Represented by T. B. 
Park, C. F. Johnson. 
The American Laundry Machinery 


Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Booths 191, 192, 
193, 221, 222, 223. Dyeing and finishing 
equipment for hosiery and other knit 
goods. Featuring super type dyeing ma- 
chine and hydro-extractors with Monel- 
metal basket, as well as a small labora- 
tory extractor. Represented by A. 
Matthews, G. Rups, R. C. Caine, H. G. 
Mayer, J. E. Moore, P. J. Abrams, F. B. 
Threapleton, J. H. Bonser, J. C. Dowl- 
ing, J. H. Bayles, S. Larsen. 


The American Mills Co. of N. Y., New 
York. Booth 82. Elastic webbing used 
primarily for men’s pajamas, etc. Repre- 
sented by H. G. Jewett, A. E. Kenrick. 


American Safety Table Co., Inc., 
Reading, Pa. Booth 27. Safety-seaming 
table and safety-looping table. Repre- 
sented by L. Frankel, L. Shoemaker, B. 
Greenawalt. 


York. 


sewing 


American Thread Co., New 
Booths 264, 265. Cotton and 
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threads for al! purposes. Represented 
by J. W. Kennedy in charge. 


American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston. Booths 13, 13AA. Textile pub- 
lishers. 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mount Holly, N. C. Booths 378, 379. 
Mercerized yarns, carded and combed. 


Edward R. Ammon, 
300th 21. Inspecting machines for full- 
fashioned and hosiery, full- 
fashioned leg inspecting machines, and 
automatic counting machines for hosiery 
and other textiles. New product is an 
automatic counter with large scale for 
stockings. Represented by E.R. 
Ammon. 


Reading, Pa. 


seamless 


Joseph Amon, Rahway, N. J. Booth 
28. Metal moistening boxes and emul- 
sion troughs for full-fashioned hosiery 
machines, topping tables,  knitter’s 
benches, and humidifying truck cabinet. 
New products include topping tables and 
humidifying truck cabinets. Represented 
by J. Amon, A. Amon. 


Knitting Mills, Brooklyn. 
Booth 74. Rayon knit fabrics for men’s, 
women’s and children’s underwear and 
fabrics suitable for polo shirts. Featur- 
ing new fabrics originated by this com- 
pany. Represented by H. Gold, W. 
Geis, Jr. 


Arrow Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Booth 71. Arrow brand latch needles. 
G. L. Heaton, Jr. in charge. 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn. Booth 402. Section of silk 
winder together with a 5B spinner. 
Operator will show spinning and twist- 
ing operations. New “Stonington” 
winder will be shown for first time. 
Represented by P. N. Thorpe, and 
others. 


Argus 


Bachmann Bros., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 414. Individual moistening equip- 
ment, welt hooks, and rods, and various 
types of bobbins or cones for use in 
manufacturing full-fashioned and seam- 
less hosiery. Emphasizing Flexalin un- 
breakable humidors and welt sets. New 
products include the Flex-o-cone or bob- 
bin Represented by A. H. Redles, 
J. C. Crowther, L. P. Newlin. W. Brett, 
W. J. Bachmann, H. E. Bachmann. 


The Bahnson Co., New York. Booth 
100. Type D Bahnson humidifiers and 
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Master humidity control. New product 
is the Master humidity control. Repre- 
sented by F. S. Frambach. 


Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 30. Canvas baskets 
on steel-covered frames, canvas trucks 
with steel- and rubber-tired wheels, re- 
movable-canvas, steel-frame baskets for 
hospital use, baskets for specialty manu- 
facturers, canvas bags for hosiery mills 
and dye houses, canvas and leather mail 
bags, and canvas by the roll for loom 
aprons and other manufacturing pur- 
poses. Represented by J. Barnett. 


Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 
Mass. Booth 395. Cotton threads. 
Represented by N. S. Kellogg, J. D. 
Perrin, H. N. Feist, J. Slotnick. 


George Bergmann, Philadelphia. Booth 
10. Steel equipment for hosiery manu- 


facture including knitters’ tables, top- 
ping tables, sanitary open wardrobes, 
moisture boxes, and needle cabinets. 


Indestructible and smoothly finished sur- 
faces featured. New products are mend- 
ing and examining tables, humidor cabi- 
nets, work boxes, and portable drying 
equipment. Represented by G. Berg- 
mann, F. E. Timlin, C. Bergman, J. 
Koehler, J. J. Galen. 


Berks Engineering Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa. Booths 36, 37. Latest model Monel- 
metal rotary dyeing machine in opera- 
tion. R. C. Rahm in charge. 


George Berner, Philadelphia. Booth 
15. Sheet metal equipment for hosiery 
machines, including dampening boxes, 
emulsion troughs, and knitters’ benches. 
Featuring glass-tube emulsion trough 
with new mechanical device to control 
the distance of submersion for silk. 


J. Bishop & Co. Platinum Works, 
Malvern, Pa. Booth 394. Spinnerettes 
of platinum-gold alloy, palladium-gold 
alloy, tantalum, and nickel; platinum 
laboratory apparatus; and _ tantalum 
laboratory and plant equipment. Featur- 
ing spinnerettes. New products include 
tantalum tubing, bends, and _ jointed 
sections; tantalum covered or lined 
steel tubing and special tantalum. Repre- 
sented by P. C. Kerk, G. M. Hickey. 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Booths 277, 278. Mercerized yarns. 
Emphasizing 140/2 to 180/2 combed Sea 
Island yarn. New products shown are 
160/2 to 180/2 combed Sea Island yarn. 





Represented by R. C. Boger, A. Craw- 
ford, W. J. Crummer. 

H. Brinton Co., Philadelphia. Booths 
164, 165, 166, 205, 206, 207. Machinery 
for manufacturers of hosiery, sweaters, 
bathing suits, and women’s light-weight 
sport suits, including machines of both 
the rib and scarf type. Featuring new 
developments. Represented by W. H. 
Allerton, in charge, S. Bittle, J. R. For- 
rest, R. L. Brinton, H. S. Horrocks. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booths 283, 284, 285, 330, 331, 
332. Hosiery dyeing machines both of 
paddle-wheel and rotary types, the lat- 
ter in both two-compartment, baffled- 
cylinder construction and _ four-pocket 
construction; and circulating, penetrat- 
ing-type skein-dyeing machine. Featur- 
ing the new penetrating-type skein-dye- 
ing machine. Represented by A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W. Butterworth, Sr., 
J. E. Butterworth, D. Butterworth, H. 
W. Butterworth, Jr., W. E. H. Bell, 
H. Higgs, W. Yates. 


Cameron & Pfingst, Philadelphia. 
Booths 134, 135, 136. Same as Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. Represented by G. H. 
Ellis, G. R. West, Jr., S. Diggle, F. 
Lemmond, E. R. Kimball, F. W. Frank, 
B. Pfingst, C. G. Keller, J. B. Cameron, 
S. G. Frederick. 


Cannon Mills Inc, Philadelphia. 
Booths 233, 234. Space for reception 
and greeting of customers. Emphasiz- 
ing new developments of novelty yarns 
made by the Amazon Cotton Mills; in- 
cluding Amafleece, Amaray, and Ama- 
merino, as well as combinations of these 
cotton and part-wool yarns twisted with 
various deniers of rayon. Garments will 
be on display showing uses of these 
yarns in many types of fabrics. Repre- 
sented by S. M. D. Clapper, J. J. 
Klumpp, J. C. Scott, H. E. Aken, E. 
W. Lancaster, C. F. Peffer, C. V. Al- 
bright, J. G. Hillborn, M. P. Foil, B. D. 
Sturgis, M. P. Glynn, C. H. Matthews, 
C. S. Francis, Jr., J. B. Pope. 


Celanese Corp of America, New York. 
300ths 342, 343, 344, 368, 369, 370. 
Celanese yarns and fabrics and _ gar- 
ments and articles made from them, both 
knitted and woven. Featuring the versa- 
tility of Celanese yarns and their wide 


uses in the manufacture of hosiery, 
underwear, bathing suits, neckwear, 
dresses, and other fabrics. Represented 


oy Ti. Pree, T. B. M. 


Meisenheimer, 


A 


The Hosiery-Underwear Convention | 


R. C. KRAMER, associate director of Amos Parrish & Co., New York, will speak at 
the annual convention of the National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manu- 
facturers, to be held at Philadelphia Commercial Museum, Thursday, May 15, com- 
mencing at 10:30 A.M. Mr. Kramer's subject will be “Fashion on a Business Basis.” 
There will be an address on “The Future of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Business” by 
John M. Botts, senior partner of Harrington & Waring, New York. The annual ad- 
dress of John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the association, and election of officers 
for the ensuing year will be other important events on the program. At the lunch- 
eon, which will be held immediately following the convention, entertainment will 
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be furnished by a 12-piece orchestra and by a nationally known team of humorists. 


saris eee iid 


x 
a 





Burt, F. W. Frank, B. Guild, and others. 


Champlain Silk Mills, New York. 
Booth 399 AA. Spun silk yarns, hosiery 
varns, and dyed yarns. Emphasizing 
iovelty yarns and finished fabrics, and 
showing new novelty hosiery yarns. 
Rkepresented by C. D. Wolke, J. J. Her- 
vert, J. Meierhans, C. A. McKeegan, S. 
L. McQuaid. 


Clifton Yarn Mills, Inc., Clifton 
Heights, Pa. Booths 142, 143. Novelty 
knitting yarns of various types. Repre- 
sented by Miss C. M. Rudolph, Messrs. 
C. W. Carvin, C. Mitchell. 


Consolidated Rayon Corp., New York. 
Booth 40. Rayon yarns. Emphasizing 
rayon for knitting and weaving. Repre- 
sented by M. A. Beyer, E. F. Fongeray. 


Charles Cooper Co., Inc., Bennington, 
Vt. Booths 389, 390, 415, 416. Ribbed 
knitting machine for silk, rayon, and fine 
cotton yarns; and spring-needle, mul- 
tiple-stripe bathing-suit machine; spring- 
beard and latch needles; and fabrics 
made on the Cooper spring-needle ribbed 
knitting machine from fine cotton, rayon, 
Sase, and worsted yarns. Featuring the 
new model 18-20 fine rib knitting ma- 
chine and the spring-needle multiple- 
stripe machine in operation. Repre- 
sented by G. E. Scott, W. T. Barratt, 
J. J. Hayes, G. H. Rogers, H. S. Moses, 
G. W. Morton. 


Cotton. Atlanta, Ga. Booth 99. Tex- 
tile publishers. 

Cotton Products Co., Philadelphia. 
Sooths 235, 280. Cotton yarn and 


thrown silk. Represented by S. Row- 
croft, H. D. Upham, N. P. Murphy, A. 
Lindenberg. 


Crawford Mfg. Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J. Booths 350, 351. Crawford stop 
motions constructed of steel and 
aluminum. Showing new design of elec- 
tric stop motion for circular hosiery 
knitters. Represented by F. Crawford, 
Jr., A. Crawford, F. Crawford, Sr. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C. 
sooth 14. Double-carded knitting yarns 
16s to 40s, natural, bleached and 
colored. Emphasizing bleached and 
colored double-carded knitting yarns. 
Displaying new double-carded bleached 
yarn on cones for knitting ingrain tub- 
ing. Represented by J. D. Cunningham, 
E. Cross. 


J. D. Cunningham, Philadelphia. Booth 
14. Same as Cross Cotton Mills. Repre- 
sented by J. D. Cunningham, E. Cross. 


Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Booths 134, 135, 136. Mercerized 
varn. Represented by G. H. Ellis, G. 
R. West, Jr., S. Diggle, F. Lemmond, E. 
R. Kimball, F. W. Frank, B. Pfingst, 


C. G. Keller, J. B. Cameron, S. G. 
Frederick. 
Dubied Machinery Co., New York. 


Booths 371, 372. Dubied Swiss full 
automatic flat knitting machines and a 
display of latest foreign outerwear 
knitted novelties. Emphasizing a new 
type machine producing automatically 
solid-colored figures, zig-zag, etc., in 
jersey, and 1 & 1 ribbed fabrics with 
and without 2 & 2 ribbed bottoms, as 
well as normal stitches, as cardigans and 
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Floor plan of Commercial Museum with booth numbers 


racked designs. Represented by E. O. 
Spindler, D. J. Werfelman, C. Steeb. 


Duplan Silk Corp., New York. Booths 


245, 246. Space to be used as reception 


room. 

Du Pont Rayon Co., New York. 
Booths 149, 150, 173, 174. Du Pont 
yarns in various put-ups and _ fabrics 
made of Du Pont yarns. Fgaturing the 
careful inspection of Du Pont 


yarn. 
Represented by C. G. Hookey, E. C. 


Harrington. 


Durene Assoc. of America, New York. 
Booth 87. Featuring a special Durene 
afternoon with John Nash McCullough 
presiding, and speakers including E. L. 
Starr, and Cathryn I. Day; and an ex- 
hibition of an old cotton mill. Repre- 
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sented by E. L. Starr, Misses K. I. Day, 
E. L. Fetta, G. Walton. 


Eastern Stellos Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 208, 209. Demonstration of 
Stellos magnetic re-knit system for re- 
pairing hosiery and other knitted fab- 


rics. Emphasizing the Stellos Flawless 
Mend, for giving completely invisible 
repairs. Represented by A. C. Dickson, 
I. Va Watson. F. A. -bosh, F. GC 


Stephens, G. J. Crosby. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., Elmira, 
N. Y. Booths 327, 328. Van Ness dye- 
ing machine, Eclipse slub catcher, yarn 
cleaner, and bobbin holder. Emphasiz- 
ing the Eclipse random dyeing machine, 
slub catcher, yarn-cleaning device, and 
bobbin holder. Represented by J. C. 
Ferguson, J. P. Garey, L. B. Hasbrouck, 
L. A. Uttrich, J. D. Lates, J. D. Mann. 
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Ewing-Thomas Converting Co., Ches- 


ter, Pa. Booths 18, 19. Mercerized 
yarns dyed and bleached; and thrown 
silk. 


Fairchild Publications, New York. 


300th 411. Textile publications. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 11. Textile soaps, oils, and 
specialties. Featuring oils for condi- 
tioning rayon and soaking silk. New 
products are hosiery finish, finishing 
compounds, and _ delustering agents. 
Represented by W. F. Fancourt, E. H. 


Morningstar, C. T. Harvey. 
Fidelity Felt Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booth 399. Felt pads for use under 


cones, felt strips for moistening troughs 
and mercerizing cups, felt washers and 
night caps, wooden cones and bobbins. 
Represented by J. L. Spangler, P. S. 
Strehle. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia. 
3ooths 112, 113, 114, 150, 151. Line of 
Fidelity universal rubbers and multi- 


design true-rib machines. Featuring a 
4-inch, two-feed, multi-design true-rib 
machine—220 and 240 needle—for pro- 


ducing true-rib half-hose tops. <A 
development in the multi-design 
chine will be emphasized. <A 
multiple-head Rhode Island grading ma- 
chine and the new model Thomas mul- 
tiple die creasing machine for producing 


new 
ma- 
standard 


sweater pockets will be in operation. 
Showing also a French-welt true rubber 
for infant’s and children’s straight or 


cuffed tops; this has an attachment per- 
mitting three to five changes, thus allow- 


ing the manufacture of Roman stripes 
and similar effects. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
Jooth 72. New 1930 line of electric 
floor scrubbing, polishing and waxing 
machines, and auxiliary units, such as 
electric vacuum mopping machines, mop 
trucks, etc. Represented by F. F., 
Greetham, H. S. Jones, D. J. Wilson, R. 
Finnell. 


J. A. Firsching, 


162 Special textile 


Utica, N. Y. 


machinery 


Booth 
for yarns 


and knit goods. Featuring a new ma- 
chine for cutting a roll of knitted fabric 
into strips and rolling it up in one 


operation; 
handle all 


spec d 


this machine is 
classes of 


designed to 
| fabrics at a high 
and without curling of the edges. 
Fletcher Works, 


Philadelphia. Booths 


120, 121. Whirlwind motor-driven ex- 
tractor with tin-copper basket and glass- 
smooth finish, designed especially for 
chiffon hosiery; and Duplex double 
twister for combining and twisting silk 
tor hosiery tram will be in operation. 


Represented by R. J. 
W. Schaum, W. H. 
W. Moore 


Batholomew, C. 
Rometsch, Jr., C. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Booth 286. Textile alkalis. Featuring 
a display of Wyandotte-processed varns. 
Represented by F. S. Klebart, J. W. 
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Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
Booths 197, 222. Model 75 precise wind 
cone winders for winding silk, rayon, 
and other fibers on a Foster knitting 
cone. Featuring a specially designed 
model 75 cone for overcoming knitting 
troubles caused by imperfect cone wind- 
ing; and the Foster method of supplying 
oil or conditioning emulsion in unvary- 
ing quantities. Represented by T. E. 
Connor, D. W. Bridgman, R. W. Ensign. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
Booths 123, 124. Latch needles, sinkers, 
jacks, points, and flat-metal specialties. 
Represented by G. L. Hancock, L. J. 
Allen, J. A. Eberly, V. L. Eshelman, G. 
MacFadyen 


Providence, 
Display of cotton and 
Represented by R. Little, 


Franklin Rayon Corp., 
R. I. Booth 362. 


rayon yarns. 


Impressive Numbers 


VISITORS at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition will be im- 
pressed with the large 
number of concerns show- 
The 


out 


ing their products. 

hall sold 
considerably in advance of 
the show. 


entire was 


There are more 
200 different firms 
displaying their products 
at the which 
offer to the knitting indus- 
try 


than 
exhibition 
opportunity to see in 
one place more of machin- 


and they 


use than is possible at one 


ery accessories 


time 


the 


any other place in 
This is sup- 


ported by the large attend- 


world. 


ance of foreign visitors. 





R. Lyons, W. Horowitz, W. Waolfe, E. 
F. James, L. R. Buckner, H. F. C. Wil- 
cox, Mr. Mackilvray. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 16. Trimming for 
underwear, sweaters, bathing suits; con- 


sisting of braids, elastics, 


edging, bias 
binding, and 


ribbons’ displayed on 
fashionable garments. Emphasizing new 
elastic waist bands for underwear. Rep- 
resented by J. K. Stone, J. Decker. 


Robert Gair Co., New York. 


38. Gairco boxes which are 


Booth 
shipped 
knocked down flat and are set up by the 


ae ; 

lurner, H. E. Moyer. individual manufacturer by means of a 
single operation with an automatic or 

od A. Forsyth, Philadelphia. Booth combination hand-and-power machine of 

/. Hosiery and silk knitting yarns. special design. B. W. Webb in charge. 

Featuring the latest grenadine twists, 

and hosiery made from grenadine yarns Gearhart Runner Knitter Co., Clear- 

with dull finish. Represented by W. A. field, Pa. Booth 50. Small instrument 

Forsyth, L. Juvaud, J. H. Gritman. tor automatically re-knitting runs in silk 
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or rayon knit goods. Featuring a new 
device which is simple in operation for 
repairing run-damaged hosiery. Repre- 
sented by E. J. Gearhart, J. E. Harder 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Booths 248, 249, 266, 267. Elec- 
tric motors and controls applicable to 
knitting machines and other textile 
equipment. Featuring a variable speed 
a-c motor, and showing a new rayon 
motor and hydraulic operator. Repre- 
sented by W. H. Tate, W. C. Yates, W. 
W. Cronkhite, W. McEnerney, A 
Diefenderfer, F. C. Smith, J. Towne, 
G. H. Gilbert, E. E. Palmer, C. W. Falls, 
J. R. Hull, W. A. Gluesing. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. Booths 54, 55. Operat- 
ing display showing application of 
Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapor lighting 
in the knitting field. Represented by C. 
F. Strebig, W. R. Flounders. 


Giles Dyeing Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 57. Dyeing machines. 
Emphasizing the rotary-type dyeing ma- 
chine for production work, spindle type 
for small lots, and samples of vat and 
direct dyes on fine denier yarns, with 
special emphasis on windability of prod- 


uct. The spindle-type machine is a new 
product. Represented by J. H. Giles, 
D. M. Giles, T. Bell. 

Pyam L. Gilkey, Philadelphia. Booth 


345. Selling agents for Caswell Cotton 
Mills and Falls Mfg. Co. Space devoted 
to reception of friends and customers. 
Represented by P. L. Gilkey. 


Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Booths 258, 259, 
306, 307. Newly developed equipment 
for knit-goods manufacturers. Repre 
sented by H. A. Shields, W. H. Shields. 


Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New 
York. Booths 298, 299, 316, 317. Auto- 
matic power machine for making shaped 
elastic webbing, products of the Hilscher 
duo-type hosiery machine, and Koehler 
loopers and hosiery seamers. Featuring 
a new type of winder for fine textile 
fibers and new-type automatic power 
machine for making’ shaped elastic 
webbing as required by the corset and 
surgical trade. Represented by M. 
Nydegger, R. Winkler, O. Custer. 


Grove Silk Co., Pa. Booth 
73. Silk in Featuring 
the metamorphosis of the silk worm 
from egg stage until the cocoon is 
spun; and photographs showing methods 
used in Japan to reel the silk from the 
cocoon into skeins used for export. Rep- 
resented by G. J. Schautz, A. G. Schautz, 
W. T. Cheatham. 


H. C. Harding, 


Booth 92. Featuring 


Dunmore, 
various forms. 


Inc., Philadelphia. 
Triune (3-1) soap 


oil. Devoting space as a_ reception 
booth. Represented by H. C. Harding. 
Oscar Heineman. Corp., Chicago. 
300ths 235, 280. 300th reserved for 


greeting friends and customers. 
sented by A. Lindenberg, F. E. 
L. Wotan, C. D. Gott. 


Repre- 


Morey, 


Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 125. Weighting, dyeing, 
and finishing of silk in skeins and pieces, 
and the products made_ therefrom. 
Emphasizing resist dyeing for picot 
edges, stripes, shadow clocks, heel, and 





other novelties. Represented by W. J. 
Gutekunst, R. M. Gutekunst, G. Smith. 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
300ths 360-365 inc. Full automatic 
wrap-stripe machines with two-color at- 
tachment, dial rib machines, two twelve- 
steps with horizontal stripper, one with 
clocking attachment set up on half hose 
with high splice in double sole, and one 
with running-on attachment set up for 
golf hose; jacquard machine with hori- 
zontal stripping attachment and running- 
on attachment, nib-jack machine with 
running-on attachment, split-foot ma- 
chines. Featuring improved rib ma- 
chine, full automatic wrap - stripe 
machine with color-changing devices, 
twelve-step attachment with — single 
stitch patterning and collapsible drum 
control, and 340-needle split-foot 
women’s inside-outside hosiery. 


John W. Hepworth & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 167. Hosiery looping 
machines in operation. Represented by 
G. Keyser, J. Sander. 


Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., 
New York. Booths 95, 96, 126, 127. 
300ths to be used for reception pur- 
poses. Represented by L. Hirsch, A. 
Friedmann. 


Alfred Hofmann, Inc., West New 
York, N. J. Booths 188, 189, 230, 231. 
Distributors in the United States and 
Canada of the HSL (Theodor Lieber- 


knecht) full-fashioned hosiery machines, 
built by Schubert & Salzer Maschinen- 


fabrik. Represented by A. Hofmann, E. 
A. Feustel. 

Hosiery Age, New York. Booth 39. 
Textile publishers. 

Hosiery Guild, Inc., New York. 


3ooths 412, 413. Women’s silk hosiery. 
Featuring perfect-fitting hosiery knit 
without a seam. Showing latest improve- 
ments in circular-knit hosiery. Repre- 
sented by H. L. Kinne, H. P. Lehman. 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 45 to 48 inc. Lubricating oils, 
leather belting, and_ textile leathers. 
Featuring Golden Wonder powder and 
other new products for the treatment of 
knitting yarns and knit fabrics. Repre- 
sented by H. C. Roberts, J. C. Bentley, 
W. A. Buechner, C. H. Stonerod, H. J. 
Waldron, J. A. Young, J. Webber, H. 
Seward. 


New 


Tex- 


Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 
York. Booths 103, 104, 118, 119. 


tile publishers. 


The Hudson Co., Philadelphia. Booth 


198. Winding runners for textile wind- 
ing machines. Represented by W 
Hudson. 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., Clayton, 
N. J. Booth 90. Inversand up-flow water 
softener in operation. Featuring cross 
sections of the softener showing 
mechanical construction. Display of 
Basex, a new water-softener zeolite re- 
cently placed on the market by a sub- 
sidiary company. Represented by C. 
Hungerford, Jr. S. F. Alling, J. H. 
Dalrymple. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, O. 
Booths 144, 145. Rayon yarn. Featuring 
new multi-filament yarns and_ fine 
deniers. Represented by A. A. Murphy 


G. F. Brooks, E. W. Knapp, G. LI. 
Rounds, W. E. Walter. 

The Ingram Mfg. Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. Booth 346. Merino yarns. Rep- 
resented by R. D. McDonald, O. H. 
Ingram, E. Jones. 

The International Nickel Co., Inc., 
New York. Booths 75, 76, 77. Monel 
metal and pure nickel in commercial 


forms for the construction of textile ma- 
chinery. Featuring steam - jacketed 
Monel-metal kettles and Monel-metal 
extractor baskets, moistening boxes, and 
emulsion troughs. New products in- 
clude Monel-metal extractor baskets, 
reels for skein dyeing, and seamless dye- 
house utensils; and portable mixers for 
dyestuffs, sizing materials, etc. Repre- 
sented by E. A. Turner, C. J. Bianowicz, 
A. H. Galley, J. F. Smith. 


International Printing Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Booths 22, 23. Paper boxes 


New Meeting Hall 


NATIONAL Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers for- 
merly held its convention 


has 


session in the Knitting 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 
hall, one side of the struc- 
ture being set apart for 
this use. This year, how- 
ever, they will hold their 
formal sessions in the lec- 
ture hall in a separate part 
of the Commercial Mu- 
seum. The change offers 
many advantages over the 
former arrangement and it 
the 


will approve. 


is believed members 





for textile products printed in colors. 


Emphasizing unique designs in colors 
and the latest type ball-bearing box- 
make-up machines and power-bench 
gluers. Represented by E. A. Hunt, 
P. L. Watkins, J. J. Hess, G. E. Hunt. 
Ironrite Eastern Corp., New York. 


3ooth 410. Ironing machines for under- 
wear. Featuring the recently developed 
Ironrite ironer for commercial purposes. 
Represented by H. Strachan, Mrs. L. 
Richardson. 


The Loyal T. Ives Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Booth 156. Spring-beard 
needles, sinkers, jacks, and special parts. 
Represented by T. Whitlock, E. Quint, 
W. W. Heath, H. W. Thomas. 


Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 292, 293, 294, 321, 
322, 323. Jacquard knitting machines. 
Featuring new Rackard model with 
two-and-one bottom, twill back, tight 
rib, individual control, and small control 
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Albertman, 
Sirmay, A. Kreiner. 


card. Represented by H. 
J Shaw: }. 


E. W. S. Jasper, New York. Booth 
391. Latch and spring-beard needles 
manufactured by Theodor Groz & 


Ernst Beckert. Featuring 
nets made by Pendelton 
Represented by E. W. S 
Groz, E. L. Jasper. 


Jefferson Island Salt Co., Louisville, 
Ky. Booth 49. Same as Pioneer Salt 
Co. 


R. C. Jefferson Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 196, 223. Wet-finishing machin- 
ery made by Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
and hydro-extractor manufactured by 
American Tool & Machine Co. Featur- 
ing new 48-in. hung-type, motor-driven 
extractor with  safety-cover device. 
Represented by F. E. Wasson, R. C. 
Jefferson, H. C. Riggs, W. Simonds. 


Johnston Mills Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 229. Durene and cotton yarns. 
Represented by J. W. Ferguson, W. W. 
Peters, J. S. Wilcox, F. M. Shannon- 
house, D. Yates, D. Lindsay, R. M. 
Bechtel. 

W.H. & F. Jordan Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 98. Textile oils and 
soaps, wool lubricants, and_ special 
softeners, insecticides and disinfectants. 
Featuring Seronex—a fluid soap for wet 


Soehne and 
Pemco dye 
Mfg. Co. 
Jasper, T. 





finishing, and Alubra—a new worsted 
lubricant. Represented by C. Jordan, 
H. B. Dohner, J. A. Johnson, G. C. 
Harkins. 

Kahn & Feldman, Inc., New York. 
Booth 257. Grenadine twist, hosiery 
tram, and thrown = silk. Grenadine 
twist is a new product, which is 


featured. Represented by R. A. Adams, 


M. Feldman, N. Lewis, J. O’ Donoghue, 
L. J. Weil. 

Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. Booth 29. Lithograph samples 


of window and counter displays, folders, 
booklets, box wrappers, box and end 
labels, and other lithographed pieces 
manufactured for the knitting goods in- 


dustry. Represented by W. M. Sackett, 
M. H. Caulfield, N. Borquest, F. G. 
Karslake, F. W. Reed. 


Kaumagraph Co., New York. Booths 
112, 113, 160, 161. Lithographed packing 
for the hosiery and underwear trades, 
and dry transfers for identification and 
trademarking of textiles. Featuring a 
new two-color transfer and a_ soluble 
transfer. Represented by Messrs. 
Blevins, Griffith, J. L. Reeves, R. E. 
Reeves, G. M. Porges, H. A. Keech. 


Kayser Hosiery Motor-Mend Corp., 
New York. Booth 308. Showing Vanitis 
electric repair machine. Featuring in- 
visible and speedy mending of hosiery. 
Represented by Messrs. Mandelick, 
Kaufman, Blach. 


Knit Goods Publishing Corp., 
York. Special location. 
lishers. 


New 
Textile pub- 


Laconia Needle Co., Laconia, N. H. 
Booth 122. Latch needles for various 
types of latch-needle knitting machines. 
Represented by W. L. Huse, A. B. 
Sanborn, C. B. Paulus. 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Poughkeepsie, 
Ney ¥: 300th 221. Canvas baskets, 
trucks and shipping hampers. Repre- 
sented by N. I. Mekeel. 
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R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Booths 402. Throwing of hosiery 
yarn. Featuring the new Laros treat- 
ment of hosiery tram to be knit without 


399, 


backwinding or conditioning. Repre- 
sented by T. H. Mueller, P. Wilson, 
J. L. Gross, C. B. Asay. 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 51, 52. Soaps, oils, and 
softeners, and san ples of fabrics proc- 
essed therewith. Featuring a new rayon 
size for rayon yarn and hosiery. Repre- 
sented by ( | Bertolet, A. H. Gaede, 
R. F. Lampkin. 


Lebocey Machinery Co., New York. 
Booth Circular jacquard knitting 
machine, spring-needle type, floor model, 
in both American and European types. 
Featuring a new reverse-plating jacquard 
attachment making a variety of designs 
in jersey cloth without floating stitches. 
Samples of jersey cloth in multi-colored 
designs made with this attachment will 
also be displayed. Represented by G. 
Lebocey, A. Schneider, A. Metz, A. 
W oerner. 


JJ. 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, 
Pa. Booth 15AA. Worsted and woolen 
varns for weaving and knitting, together 
with Minerva yarns for hand knitting 
and crocheting. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, 


N. H. Booth 309. Sample web. Featur- 
ing fancy and fine one-and-one_ rib. 
Represented by A. B. Gould, F. C. 


Golden and others. 


Oswald Lever Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 400, 401, 404, 405. Winding and 
wheeling machinery and their products. 
Emphasizing No. 35 bottle-bobbin wind- 


ing machine and over-end wheel. Repre- 
sented by J. D. Joyce, W. T. Joyce, G. 
Jovyee, L. R. Unruh. 

Lipps-Hamil, Inc., New York. Booth 


56. Hosiery knitting yarns. Emphasiz- 
ing grenadine twists and showing new 
hard-twist yarns characteristic twist 
and the resulting merchandise. Another 
new product is a moisture-proof rubber 
Represented by W. S. Prifold, H. 
D. Lipps. 


of 


cone. 
Soleliac, B. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 333-336, inc. Steel equip- 
ment for hosiery mills including 

ing-machine table, looping-machine table, 
all-steel knitter’s bench,  bar-topping 
table, examining table, matching and 
pairing tables, steel work table, steel 
work boxes, humidor cabinets, hosiery 
trucks, and drying racks. Featuring a 
new vibrationless seaming-machine table, 


sealn- 


new galvanized knitter’s bench with 
Monel-metal or composition top. Repre- 
sented by F. W Eichkoff, N. W. 


B. Wheeler, 


Leatherman, C. Brinton, 


G. Scott, P. Carlin 


1£; 


C. R. McGinnes, Reading, Pa. Booth 
279. Representing W. F. Hofford, Inc., 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., and Green 
River Mfg. Co Booth will be devoted 
to greeting friends and customers. 
Represented by C. R. McGinnes, D. V. 
Smith, T. L. Wilson, W. F. Hofford, 


F. W. Van Ness 
Wm. A. P. MacKnight, Philadelphia. 


an 


Booth 287. Representing Swift Spin- 
ning Mills. Carded cotton yarn. Repre- 
sented by W. A. P. MacKnight, R. D. 


Talbert, C. J. Swift. 
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Malina Co., Inc., New York. Booths 
346, 347. Rayon yarns, natural and 
dyed, on cones, tubes, and skeins. Repre- 


sented by L. Malina, I. J. Aibel. 


A New Location 


UPON entering the Com- 
mercial Museum this year 
will the 

Association of 
Hosiery & Underwear 
the 


visitors not see 


National 


Wanufacturers in 


space it occupied for many 


years. The association’s lo- 
cation this year is at the 
opposite end of the hall in 
booths 41 to 43 inclusive. 
Its former space is now 
occupied by & 
Schwartz, Inc. 


Proctor 


Manufacturers Machine Co., North 
Andover, Mass. Booth 53. Conditioning 
and humidifying equipment. Featuring 
the new SjostrO6ms atmospheric normal- 
izer. Represented by E. W. Sjéstrém. 


Hi. 
Marking, printing, and 
label-pasting machines. Showing the 
new Model 120 ticket or tag printer. 
Represented by C. Putnam, C. A. Put- 
nam, F. A. Putnam. 


Markem Machine Co., Keene, N. 
Booths 247, 268. 


Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. Booths 93, 94.  French- 
spun high-grade and fine-count worsted 
fancy blends, cashmere, camel’s hair, 
angora; worsted and natural-silk blends; 
and novelty worsted and rayon twists. 
Emphasizing chenilles, boucles, ratines, 
and angoras. Represented by R. C. 
Brice, T. Quasebart, W. S. Kidder, G. T. 
Hutchinson, F. H. Durr. 


Merion Worsted Mills, West Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Booth 20. Plain and 
tancy worsted and merino and combina- 
tion yarns. Featuring new novelty 
yarns. Represented by J. B. Harrigan, 
C. H. Harrigan. 


The Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Booths 339, 373. Merrow ma- 
chines for seaming, hemming, and over- 
edging, together with machines designed 
to meet requirements of a special or 
unusual nature. 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Booths 154, 169. Cotton, mercerized, 
and silk yarns; novelty yarns; merino 
and fancy twists. Emphasizing Durene 
and the new Innerwelt yarn to be used 
in place of silk for inside the welt of 
picot-edged stockings. Represented by 
C. L. Meyers, M. M. Meyers, M. Meyers, 
G. C. Ballenberg, E. W. Fowler, J. 
Davis. 


James E. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 
Booth 326. Cotton and rayon yarns in 
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skeins, tubes, and cones. 
J. J. Mitchell, | 

R. G. Smith, R. Whitaker, F. W. Noyes, 
B 


Represented by 
ir. J. A.. Heyes; Je: 


: Murray, F. W. Sundberg, W. J. 
O'Neil, C. L. Smith, J. M. Richards, 
C. E. Harrison, P. L. Knipe. 


L. P. Muller & Co., 
Booth 132. Knit fabrics 
yarns. Emphasizing 
cotton-knit underwear. 


Philadelphia. 
from cotton 
practicability of 
Represented by 


H. G. Harper, J. L. Muller, T. H. 
Nicholson. 
Murray & Voigt, Philadelphia. Booth 


403. Columbia steel equipment for tex- 
tile mills, and Columbia office equipment. 
Emphasizing special mill equipment de- 
signed to improve efficiency and elimi- 
nate down-grading. Represented by 
J. A. Murray, M. T. Voigt, J. 
Frederick. 


National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. Booths 
41, 42. Large panels containing ques- 
tions and answers on research problems, 
photographs relating to problems, stand- 
ardization, studies, etc. Represented by 
E. M. Schenke. 


National Marking Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Booth 337. Same as 
Rose Patch & Label Co. 


J. J. Neill, Boston. Booth 417. Repre- 
sentative for Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. and 
Cotton Products Co. Featuring Durene. 
Represented by J. F. McCrudden, J. J. 
Neil, H. Mosher. 


Nyanza_ Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 
3ooths 130, 131. Cotton yarns; rayon 
and worsted yarns, both natural and 
raw-stock dyed; worsted and cotton 


blends, both natural and raw-stock dyed; 
cotton, rayon, and worsted, natural and 
raw-stock dyed; spun rayon; Durene- 
Nyon yarn, made of one end of Durene 
and one end of spun rayon twisted to- 
gether. Emphasizing combination yarns 
in women’s wear, and showing Durene- 
Nyon in the new 1930 shades. Repre- 
sented by F. W. Boyd, E. W. Martin, 
J. F. Kenny, T. Moore, R. M. Mauldin, 
G. T. Hutchinson, J. G. Oswald, Miss 
Lord. 


Oberly & Newell, New York. Booth 
190. Lithographed hosiery box wraps, 
knit-goods wraps, rider tickets, bands, 
transfers, and display cards. Repre- 
sented by A. E. Dion, E. K. Whitmore, 
C. F. Mayes, J. P. Cassody, J. Friedman, 


J. B. Hollister, M. Ellis, 3rd, J. O. 
Newell, J. L. Roeschler. 
Frederick Osann Co., Philadelphia. 


Booth 329. 3utton-sewing machines, 
fine-stitching lock-stitch machines, and 
Ballard round-knife electric cloth cutter. 
Featuring new 75 Class union button 
sewing machine which takes’ three 
stitches in the fabric whether sewing a 
two-hole or four-hole button; and the 
improved Osann high-speed plain 
stitcher for seaming and joining under- 
garments without puckering. Repre- 
sented by W. O’Donnell, J. H. Reinhart, 
J. R. Stotelmyer, H. T. Bates. 


Page Madden Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. Booth 66. Porcelain and enamel 
parts used in the knitting trade. Featur- 
ing new and improved styles. Repre- 


sented by J. F. Madden, A. W. Page, 
J. B. Coyle. 





Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
Chicago. Booths 146, 147, 148, 175, 176, 
177. Forms for hosiery drying and 
finishing. Featuring in operation looper 
attachments and inspection machines, 
new Paramount silk forms mounted on 
swivel tables and operated by the tem- 
perature-controlled Water-Dry system 
of heating. Represented by H. Pope, 
L. HH. Oswald, T.. F. O'Connell, G. C. 
Kautz, T. W. Prosser, J. J. Biselx, O. A. 
Siegel, T. K. Long, W. H. Albertson, 
\V. L. Coggins, Miss A. Donnelly. 


Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Booth 86. Air-conditioning apparatus. 
Emphasizing a new Type NCH unit air 
conditioner in various sizes. Represented 
by L. F. Ross, J. E. Henderson, R. E. 
Dorr. 


Payson Yarn Co., Inc., New York. 
Booth 163. Bleached and dyed rayon on 
cones, cops, skeins, and tubes. Empha- 
sizing new novelty yarns. Represented 
by J; j:.. Payson, C. Payeon, |. }- 
Nevins. 


Penn 
Booth 97. 
fancy 
Porter. 


Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 
Worsted and silk yarns and 

twists. Represented by W. T. 
E. B. Moore, H. A. Rath. 


Perfectos Machine Co., Leicester, 
England. Booths 140, 141. Showing 
new rapid drying and tentering machine. 
Represented by W. Pickford, E. B. 
Bates. 


The Permutit Co., New York. Booths 


101, 102. Water softeners, filters, and 
chemical-feeding equipment. Display- 
ing a full-size industrial unit which 


demonstrates the method of control by 
which chemicals are fed simultaneously 
with and in proportion to the flow of 
water. An exhibition of various fab- 
rics processed in Permutit conditioned 
water will also be shown. Represented 
by M. F. Corin, D. J. Hess, W. M. 
Mitchell, W. L. Lowrie, J. S. Shedden, 


R. V. Irwin. 


Albert Pfeiffer, Inc., New York. 
Booths 356, 357. Hosiery yarn. Repre- 
sented by A. J. Pfeiffer, S. McConaghy, 
S. G. Fredericks, D. L. Hurlbut. 


Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia. 
3ooth 155. Japan silk yarn for the 
hosiery trade. Featuring yarns to be 
knit directly from the cone with or with- 
out humidifying, or after backwinding. 
Represented by G. B. Pfingst, J. J. 
Jacobs, J. P. Reynolds. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., Philadelphia. Booths 194, 195, 224, 
225. Drying equipment for all types of 
textiles, including dryers and finishing 
equipment for hosiery. Emphasizing 
modern drying equipment for textiles 
and electric forms for imparting fine 
finishes to sheer-silk hosiery. New prod- 
ucts include improved electric-heated 
hosiery forms, steam-heated hosiery 
forms, and a combination dryer for 
skeins, Franklin packages and cones. 
Represented by W. W. Sibson, T. All- 
sop, H. O. Kaufman, C. Reumann, E. L. 
Bargeldt. 


Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co., 
Philadelphia. Booths 295, 296, 319, 320. 
Metal hosiery forms heated by steam, 
vapor, hot water, electricity, and hot air. 
New attachments and new types of 
forms to be featured. Represented by 
P. Guggenheim, J. Seligman, W. L. 


Jackson, W. H. Ermentrout, W. J. 
Westaway. 

Pioneer Salt Co., Philadelphia. Booth 
49. Salt. Featuring Old Rip salt and 
salt for textile processing and water- 
softener regeneration. Represented by 
H. P. Weierman, E. A. Filmyer, W. R. 
Smith, L. Rosenthal, W. A. Roat, G. 
Mansfield, B. A. Casey, M. A. Croce, 
G. T. Wood, S. H. Elliott, W. C. Laucks. 


T. J. Porter & Sons, Philadelphia. 
Booths 252, 263. Yarns for the hosiery 
and underwear trade. Featuring all 
counts of cotton yarn from 36/2 up to 
120/2 produced by Porter, Inc., together 
with finer counts of 100/2 to 300/2 in 
imported yarn manufactured by Robert 
Marsland & Co. There will be dis- 
played also spun rayon yarn, spun on 
the woolen and worsted and cotton sys- 
tems in all sizes up to 60s cotton count; 
these are produced by Putnam Spinners, 
Inc., Wayposet Mfg. Co., and Thomas 
3arker’s Sons Co. Other = specialty 
yarns suitable for the hosiery and outer- 
wear trade, such as camel’s hair, alpaca, 
mohair, and cashmere, will be shown; 
these yarns are products of the Farr 
Alpaca Co., Sanford Mills, and Saltaire, 
Ltd. Ramie yarn, made by the York- 
shire Ramie Spinning Co., will be dis- 
played, together with a range of specialty 
knitting yarns including fancy heather 
mixtures produced by Patons & Bald- 
wins, Ltd. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 187, 232. Automatic 
boarding, drying, and stripping machine 
for women’s hosiery; and table hosiery 
dryers. Showing in operation automatic 
boarding, drying, and stripping machine. 
Represented by C. T. Griffith, C. S. 





Buses to Meet Cars 


PHILADELPHIA is build- 
ing a new convention hall 
immediately to 
the Commercial Museum 
in which the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition is to be held, 


and construction 


adjacent 


work 
makes it necessary to re- 
strict entrance to the door 
on Thirty-fourth St. Buses 
as usual will meet street 
cars at 34th and Walnut 
Sts. and carry visitors to 
the steps by which the en- 
trance is reached. 


Tiers, H. B. Lex, E. C. Keener, W. J. 
Merrigan. 


The Prosperity Co., Inc., 
N. Y. Booths 80, 81. Prosperity presses 
pneumatically operated for finishing 
sweaters, jackets, and ribbed underwear. 
Featuring machines operated by com- 


Syracuse, 
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pressed air with pressure contact of from 
1 to 6,000 lb., and a special tandem fea- 
ture requiring only one operator. Repre- 
sented by S. Bolder, S. Parness, H. Hut- 
kins, C. I. Grossman, L. C. Tucker, G. J. 
Kunzelman. 


Quaker Oil Products Corp., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Booths 363, 364. Lubri- 
cants, softeners, and scouring agents for 
the knitting trade. Featuring the new 
S-Ling series of soaking, backwinding, 
boiling off, and needle oils for the hos- 
iery knitters, and also Stazrite fire- 
cooked greases. Represented by C. B. 
Van Horten, J. F. Whiting, D. I. Harri- 
son, C. W. Webb, W. Scott, J. E. 
Davidson, W. G. Leon, E. W. Snyder, 
N. D. Fern. 


The Queens Machine Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Booth 405 AA. Power attach- 
ments for hand-link and link-knitting 
machines. Featuring an improved power 
attachment designed to give smooth op- 
eration, convenience in arranging de- 
signs, prevention of drop stitches, an 
automatic device for disconnecting the 
clutch whenever the yarn breaks or 
whenever a needle or jack breaks, etc. 
Represented by M. Zimitz. 


The Rayon Publishing Corp., 


New 
York. Booths 2, 3. 


Textile publishers. 

The Reece Button Hole Machine Co., 
Boston. 300ths 348, 349. Machinery 
for sewing buttonholes in knit goods. 
Emphasizing a new adjustable fly-bar 


machine that will sew buttonholes of 
4 to 1} in. long. Represented by Mr. 
Taylor. 


Robaczynski Machine Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Booth 358. Link & Link 
transformed to full automatic jacquard 
power. Emphasizing double short chain 
controlled by a drum counter, opening 
of needle beds while racking to prevent 
breakage of needles while racking, oil 
tank which carries a daily supply of oil 
from which the machine is lubricated 
automatically, chain motor drive with 
silent chain, construction that prevents 
jacquard cards from coming in contact 
with the machine or push sinkers. while 


racking to insure against smash ups. 
Represented by lL. Robaczynski, E. 
Masin. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., Weehawken, 
N. J. Booths 58-63, 106-111, inc. High- 
speed full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Featuring latest improvements on Ein- 
seidel-Reiner full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. Represented by R. Reiner, 
L. W. Schoelpple, E. Gross, G. Strauch. 


Rose Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 
34. Novelty yarns. 
G. Weil. 


Booth 
Represented by B. 


The Rose Patch & Label Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and National Marking 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Booth 
337. Cloth reinforcement patches, en- 
graved cloth labels, engraved stationery, 


label sewing machines, power sewing 
machines. Featuring the new engraved 
stationery. Represented by Arthur 
Rosenthal. 


Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, 
N. J. Booths 396, 409. Oils for process- 
ing, dyeing, and softening knit fabrics; 
prepared gums for printing rayon and 
pure silks; Discolite for discharged 
printing and stripping. Featuring the 
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processing of rayons. Represented by 


\. J. Royce, R. S. Griffith, H. C. Nier- 
man, L. Minikin. 

Royersford Needle Works, Inc., 
Royersford, Pa. Booths 366, 367. Full- 


fashioned machine parts, needles, points, 


hooks, sinkers, jacks, etc. Made of 
standard steel and Royersford Dura- 
krome-plated. Emphasizing a new 
needle - straightening device. Repre- 
sented by F. O. Heller, R. W. 
Breidenbach. 

The Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
Conn. Booth 168. Elastic webbing suit- 
able for shorts, pajamas, lumberjack’s 


clothing, and women’s garments. Featur- 
ing elastic webbing specially treated to 
insure washability and protect the rub- 
ber against the action of alkalis used 
in soaps and washing powders. Repre- 


sented by R. C. Fagan, R. W. Samson, 
P. L. Howard. 

San-Knit-ary Textile Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booth 12. Bags tor 


bleaching and dyeing hosiery; bath and 


face towels and wash cloths. 


Scholler Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Booths 128, 129. Dri-Sopes, 
sulfonated castor oils, finishing oils, and 


Inc., 
Brosco 


other finishing compounds, together 
with samples of fabrics treated with 
these products. Featuring Brosco dull 


finishes for pure-silk 
Represented by G. 
Noble. B M. 


S. Powell, R. 


and rayon goods. 
Pickering, J. F. 
Bovd, A. J. Ganster, G. 
Moxon, F. C. Scholler. 


Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 
Booths 260, 261, 262, 303, 304, 305. Cir- 
cular knitting machines for the manu- 


facture of women’s hosiery, men’s and 
iafant’s half hose, and misses’ seven- 
eighths length stockings, and circular 


machines for underwear fabrics. Featur- 
ing the new gusset toe machines in the 
K & B spiral models and the 
regular K type. 


Sees & Faber Co., Inc., 
Booth 78, 79 
specialties 
mills 


also in 


Philadelphia. 
General mill supphes and 
full-fashioned hosiery 
friction leathers, fric- 
tion leather clamp, examining glass, welt 
rods, Veeder course counters, special 
weight chain, felts, knitters’ tools, elec 
tric machinery, and a new line of 
specialties for hosiery mills and knitters 
Represented by R. W. Sees, H. Schwarz, 
J. Dietrick, C. D. Ambler, A. Beetle, E 


Sees, I Buckley 


for 
Featuring 


Shoe Form Co., Inc., 
Booth 32 


Auburn, N. Y 


Fairy forms for displaying 
womens, men’s, and children’s hosiery 
Featuring the weighted toe, a device 


tor holding the forms erect without sup- 


ports of any kind, and forms made from 
Fairvlite—a special composition of light 
weight New products include Fairy 
forms for displaying misses’ hosiery and 
boy's golf stockings, and children’s 
socks Represented by W J D« W itt, 
Fr. P. Muleris, P A. Ross. EE. B. 
Cookse \ 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., Phila- 


delphia. Booth 89 
reinforcement of shipping 
Featuring the strapping of cardons so 
that shippers can take advantage of the 
classification which the 


Steel strapping for 


containers 


permits over 
loading of cardons New combination 
tools for tightening and sealing will be 
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shown. Represented by R. T. Lichten- 


stein. 


Singer Sewing Machine Co., New 
York. Booths 202, 203, 204, 215, 216, 
217. High-speed machines for the man- 
ufacture of rayon and other knit gar- 


ments. Featuring the new 119W Class 
high-speed two-needle hemstitch ma- 
chine for ornamental work on rayon, 


glove silk, etc.; the 99W80 three-thread 


Durene Group Meets 


DURENE 


{merica 


{ssociation of 
is occupying 
booth 87 in the Commer- 
cial Museum. It is the first 
Knitting Arts Exhibition 
at which this organization 
Style 


experts of the association 


has had a display. 


will be in attendance and 
there will be a complete 
display of fabrics in which 
Durene has been used. A 
special Durene meeting is 
scheduled for May 14 at 
2:30 P. M. to be devoted 
to a discussion of use of 
these yarns in knit goods, 
under the direction of 
Ernest L. Starr, director of 


the organization. 





buttonhole machine tor knit 
for inserting elastic 
one operation; 148 Class 
seam coverer; 149 Class for attaching 
front facings on knitted and nainsook 
underwear; 105 Class for seaming and 
trimming rayon and light or heavy mate- 
rial; 81 Class for trimming, overedging, 
and blind hemming; 24 Class for sew- 
ing on labels; and various machines used 
for clocking on hosiery. 


evelet and 
goods; 147 
banding in 


Class 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 
Booths 4-9 inc. Hosiery dyeing ma- 
chines, skein dyeing machines, hosiery 


inspection form, floating thread cutter. 
Represented by G. E. Drum, H. S. 
Drum, N. M. Smith, W. C. Dodson, C. 


Sauerbre\ 


George H. Snyder, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booth 377. Paper boxes. 

Southern Textile Machinery Co., 
Paducah, Ky. Booths 352, 360, 361. 


Sotco & Wright steady dial loopers, sec- 
tional looper tables equipped with four- 


speed drives, looper lights, clip cans, 
and looper stands. Featuring a new 
looper used for joining sweater and 


underwear work where an interlocking 
stitch made on the in-and-out principle 
is preferred. Samples of work made on 
this machine will be shown. Represented 
by J. T. Balthasar, J. A. Mulligan, R. N. 
Parkin. 
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E. O. Spindler, New York. Booths 
371, 372. Tubize Swiss full-automatic 
flat knitting machine and exhibition of 
latest foreign outerwear knitted novel- 
ties. Demonstrating a new-type machine 
producing fully automatically solid col- 
ored figures (Intarsia effects) zig-zag, 
etc., in jersey, and warp-on-warp rib 
fabric with and without 2 & 2 rib bot- 
tom, besides any desired normal stitches 
as cardigan, block designs, etc. Repre- 
sented by E. O. Spindler, D. J. Wersel- 
man, C. Steeb. 


Stampagraph Co., New York. 
49 A. 


fabrics. 


Booth 
Transfers for hosiery and other 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Booths 288, 289. Mercer- 
ized and combed peeler yarns. Featuring 
Durene. Represented by J. S. Verlen- 
den, R. J. Mathewson, T. H. McKinney, 
W. H. Thatcher, W. S. Lawson, J. P. 
Rickman, M. A. Henderson, C. F. Smith, 
E. R. Dillmore, W. M. Hall. 


Standard Mill Supply Co., Providence, 
R. I. Booth 31. Ottex treated cones, 
winders, bobbins, hosiery boards, dry 
poles, dye sticks, etc., and full line of 


knitters tools and supplies for full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers. Em- 
phasizing Ottex treatment of bobbins, 
cones, etc. Represented by L. F. Ott. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Booths 199, 200, 201, 
218, 219, 220. Circular knitting machines 
for manufacture of men’s fancy half hose, 
infants’ and misses’ seven-eighths length 
fancy hose, and boys’ and mens’ fancy 
golf hose. Featuring Standard H ma- 
chines with various combinations and 
attachments affording fancy half-hose 
patterns by means of needle-reverse 
plating and floating-thread and wrapped- 
panel figures with single or double feeds; 
six-finger horizontal stripping attach- 
ment for multiple-color effects. A new 
machine, the Komet machine, made by 
the Bentley Engineering Co., for knitting 
various rib combinations including the 
English broad rib, will be exhibited for 
the first time in America. 


The Stelos Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C. Booths 208, 209. Same as East- 
ern Stelos Co. 


Summit Thread Co., 
Conn. Booths 375, 376. 
yarns. Emphasizing sewing machines 
in operation. A new finish on flat 
seaming thread will be displayed. Repre- 
sented by R. L. Ham, O. E. Mann, J. J. 
Pikel, H. S. MacMilian, E. D. Hume, 


East Hampton, 
Threads and 


W. S. Legg. 

_The Texas Co., New York. Booths 
67, 68. Textile lubricating oils and 
greases. Emphasizing new type. of 


spindle oil. 


Represented by R. C. Ren- 
nie, S. S. 


McNary, H. E. Ennis, R. S. 
Ogilvie, T. C. Dick, N. M. Aycock. 


The Textilac Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Booth 31. Dye sticks, dryer 
poles, spools, bobbins, etc., coated with 
Textilac, enamel, or lacquer. 


Textile American, Boston. Booths 
297, 318. Textile publishers. 
Textile Appliance Co., Reading, Pa. 


Booth 27 AA. Liquid leveler for full- 
fashioned and winding machines. Repre- 


sented by W. R. Wetherhold. 








Textile Electric Machinery Co., Inc. 
Booths 398, 407. Electric yarn moist- 
eners. Represented by P. Krenkel, C. 
Hoffman. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
Booths 380, 388 and 417-425 inc. Full- 
fashioned knitting machine and centrif- 
ugal extractor. Emphasizing in opera- 
tion a 24-section, 45-gauge Reading 
full-fashioned legger. New product is 
the Reading centrifugal extractor. Re- 
presented by N. E. Richards, E. M. 
Mueller, R. W. Weaver, H. Printz, G. 
Staude, D. C. H. Prussing. 


Textile Mill Service, Inc., Philadel- 
phia. Booths 178, 179. Metal drying 
forms, Presto printing machine for labels 
and boxes, and electric fixtures. Featur- 
ing steam and electric drying forms in 
operation and demonstrating the Presto 
printing machine. The electric drying 
form and the electric printing machine 
are new products. Represented by J. O. 
V. Stetten. 


TEXTILE WORLD, New York. 
Booths 269, 270. Textile publications, 
directories, catalogs, technical books, etc. 
Represented by members of its editorial 
and business staffs. 


The Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Booths 210, 211. Latch needles, full- 
fashioned needles, and sewing-machine 
needles. A special feature of the exhibit 
will be a collection of knitted hosiery, 


underwear, and outerwear from. the 
principal countries of the world. Repre- 
sented by W. C. Wiechardt, J. W. 
Sullivan, H. D. Blake, J. G. Thacker, 
C. Rowe, W. F. Moon, W. T. Bell, 
W. L. Morgan, L. J. Ross. 

Tubize Chatillon Corp., New York. 
Sooths 170, 171, 172. Yarn, hosiery, 


underwear, and fabrics made of synthetic 
varns. Featuring products manufactured 
of Chacelon acetate yarn, viscose, and 
Chardonize dull-luster yarn, including 
new styles of hosiery and underwear 
made from these yarns. Represented 
by J. S. Brohel, E. D. Bryam, E. H. 
Bogardus, J. S. Brownson, H. N. Cappel, 
O. J. Caron, T: 1... Dunn: J. R.. Morton, 
W. B. Purse, W. C. Soutar, S. J. Stein- 
metz, C. D. Swartout. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago. 
Booths 290, 291, 324, 325. Industrial 
sewing machines. Featuring the manu- 
facture of rayon and athletic underwear 
and the seaming of hosiery. Showing 
new machines for hemming armholes 
and necks of men’s cotton and rayon 
shirts, machines for inserting elastic in 
split tubular cotton and rayon and at- 
taching it to tops and bottoms of 
bloomers, and an electric cloth cutting 
machine. Represented by T. S. Whitsel, 
C. S. Thompson, A. S. Riviere, A. E. 
Brauch, P. F. Steeper, J. J. Brown, A. 
J. Brown, G. Rundle, E. E. Gratsch, 
W. A. Feigel, W. J. Delahanty, W. E. 
LeRoy, J. McNelly, G. C. Cooper, G. M. 
Ide, A. W. Keating, H. D. Johnson, 
P. T; McLendon, L. }.. Perrin, W. 
Pfeiffer, C. R. Spencer, J. A. Zimmer. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., New 
York. Booth 91. Presses for cotton, 
silk, rayon, and wool knit goods. 


United States Testing Co., Inc. New 
York. Booths 64, 65. Textile testing 
service. Featuring a full-size raw-silk 
inspection room equipped with indirect 





lighting and arranged in accordance with 
standard practice. Displaying the new 
Scott ball burst apparatus for testing 
knit goods, and the Scott combination 
yarn and cloth tester. Represented by 
H. E. Bishop, J. A. Woodhead, W. F. 
Macia, G. W. Fiss, Jr. 


Universal Industrial Corp., New York. 
300th 17. Samples of yarns used for 
hosiery. Represented by W. A. Forsyth, 
J. H. Gritman. 


Universal Winding Co.,_ Boston. 
Booths 114, 115, 116, 157, 158, 159. Tex- 





Chester I. Campbell, Director, 
Knitting Arts Exposition 


tile winding machines. Emphasizing 
handling of rayon yarn and showing a 
new rayon warping creel. F. J. Quinn 
in charge, A. I. Harvey, W. J. Quinn. 


Van Straaten & Harvey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Booth 88. Japan raw silk and 
silk knitting yarns. Featuring knitting 
yarns for hosiery, and raw silk. Repre- 
sented by A. Van Straaten, A. Rosen- 
trauch, E. H. Hergesheimer. 


Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
3ooth 153. Counters for hosiery and 
knitting machines, together with a com- 
plete line of counting devices for textile- 


production machines. Featuring the 
new Tanner type of resetting pick 
counter. Represented by A. E. Kallinich, 
W. A. Larson. 

The Viscose Co., New York. Booths 
240, 241, 274, 275. Rayon yarns. Featur- 


ing rayon merchandise of various styles 
made of Crown brand rayon yarns, and 
showing various types of rayon yarn in 
different forms. H. H. Kelly in charge. 


Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., 
Reading, Pa. Booth 406. Inspecting 
forms for women’s full-fashioned or 
seamless hosiery and men’s and misses’ 
full-fashioned and seamless hose; thread 
cutters and turning machines for cutting 
the floating threads on men’s. and 
women’s hosiery. Featuring a demon- 
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stration whereby stockings are turned 
and examined in one operation, each 
form being supplied with a standard 
bracket permitting operation of the form 
at any angle. A new product to be 
shown is the No. 9C thread cutter for 
cutting out floating threads on men’s 
hose. Represented by M. K. Leister, 


H. K. Freese. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 3ooths 105, 117. 
Motors and control. Featuring new 
types of motors and switches. Repre- 


B. Parkes, H. W. Reding, 


sented by J. 


G. Maertz, J. M. Wetzig. 
William Whitman Co., Inc., New 
York. Booths 238, 239. Booth will be 


devoted to the reception of friends and 
customers. Represented by W. A. Ful- 
ler, W. C. Ballard, J. T. Bradlee, M. 
Horchler, T. Brennan, K. Merrill, S. 
Woerner, W. H. Reitheimer, J. L. Stick- 
ley, P. Woodman, J. T. Taylor, H. C. 
Leswing, O. H. Bieg. 


Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Booths 311, 312, 354, 355. Circular knit- 
ting machinery in operation. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
New York. Booths 300, 301, 302, 313, 
314, 315. Flatlock machine for seaming 
knit, ravon, and athletic underwear and 
similar garments; Feldlock machine for 
lap-seam felding on shirts, pajamas and 
underwear; lock stitch, overlock, inter- 
mittent ruffling, chain-stitch label, Cor- 
nely and Uniart embroidery machines; 
all machines mounted on double-sec- 
tional and individual power tabling. A 
new Feldlock dual-feed machine for 
lapping felled seams with both sides of 
the fabric ending evenly will be featured. 
Represented by G. M. Lewis in charge, 
A. E. Selby, R. E. Thompson, T. Whit- 
tle, L. E. Sichel, Misses McCristall, 
Gundaker, Mrs. McLoughlin. 


Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 236, 237. Worsted 
and merino yarns in white and fancy 
colors and fancy twists. Represented 
by H. S. Hicks, G. S. Jefferson, H. M. 
Schofield. 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Booths 340, 341. Space 
will be devoted to receiving friends and 
customers. 


The Yarns Corp. of America, New 
York. 300th 256. Rayon, dyed and 
natural, skeins, cones, cops, spools, 


warps, bottle bobbins, and twists of all 
kinds. Featuring various types of dye- 
ing such as direct, Sunfast, and Indan- 
threne colors. Represented by S. Mc- 
Conaghy, C. Goldstein. 


Walter R. Ziegler, 


Riverside, N. J. 


Booth 107. 30x wraps, bands, labels, 
rider tickets, seals, etc. Represented 
by E. D. Weikert, R. D. Chadbourne, 
W. R. Ziegler. 

The O. F. Zurn Co., Philadelphia. 


Booths 182, 183. Textile oils, softeners, 
etc. Featuring lLusterine softeners, 
Lusterine oil, Crewn_ scroop finish, 
bleached Glyco developer. New products 
include Quaker Chloral, Quaker pene- 
trating oilg, and Quaker Fragrantol. 
Represented by W. S. McNab, A. Win- 
ser, J. L. Wilson, J. M. Zurn, Jr., R. W. 
Zurn, M. Nolan, J. M. Cook, E. M. 
Zurn, W. J. Rieger, F. Hill, O. F. Zurn, 
3rd. 
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O)VERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


© 
Worker Should Not Be Refused Right 


to See Superintendent 


BEFORE ONE can pass an opinion on this rather important 


and far-reaching problem, I think it is necessary to estimate 
the underlying value of the worker as he affects the whole 


organization. 


We cannot deny the fact that the worker, like the over- 
seer or superintendent, is an integral part of the whole, the 
success of which is in ratio to the streneth of these com- 
bined units 

Therefore if a worker has a grievance, which he wishes 


to lay before the superintendent, there is no justification for 
natural and request being refused. 


i legitimate 
Moreover, any overseer who handles his help firmly, justly, 


nd, above all, with a touch of human kindness, would have 
nothing to tear from this practice 

In this way, providing the superintendent has qualities 
necessary to administer an honest and impartial hearing, this 


friendly interview ought to work very amicably and have far 
reaching possibilities in the harmonious supervision of the 
nlant 

\s a detective part of a machine requires attention to 


enable proper functioning of the whole, in like manner dis 


content amongst the workers is likely to cause a break in the 
march of progress. Therefore let us see that the human 
element is tuned in harmony with the rest of the machinery, 
thereby issuring pel fect cor yperation, lovalty and respect. 


R.A. C 


eee os 


Every Man Should Have Right of Appeal 


IN REGARD to the advisability of allowing men to go over 
the head of their immediate superior. 

I think they should be allowed this privilege. The laws 
of our land give the man the privilege of appealing to higher 
courts. ‘ It is often the case that a man feels his immediate 
superior will not give him a fair deal, or for some cause is 
prejudiced against him. If allowed this privilege, he is 
bound to feel that the company he is working for is willing 
to give him justice in every respect. 

| have been a 
think your issue of 


gotten out 


reader of your journal twenty vears. I 
\pril 26 is the best vou have 
James L. TURNER, 


Dominion Fabrics Limited. 


ever 


Only in Very Drastic Cases Should 
Super Deal With Worker 


SURELY THE ‘Overseers’ Round-Table” is one of the most 
beneficial articles published for the mill man. I enjoy it 
more than any one other article I’ve ever seen published. 

In response to the question, “Is it wise to allow a man 
to go over the head of his immediate superior,” I would 
say that it is unwise, except in very drastic circumstances. 
It not only gets the laborer into a bad notion, but it reduces 
the overseers’ authority. In addition, it causes friction 
between overseer and employe and more friction between 
super and overseer. 


If, on the other hand, an overseer is so poor a judge of 


the importance of a condition that he 
an employe’s just complaint, then it would be a good plan 


~s 
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Handling Time Studies 


66 S YOU all 

addressed the overseers, “various industries 
It has 
always seemed to me that the trouble arose from 
the fact 


know,” Superintendent Chase 


have had some trouble with time studies. 


that the overseers and workers weren't 
allowed to discuss the subject beforehand and find 
out all about it. The time may come when this 
mill will have some time studies made, so I think 
that we had better discuss ways and means. 

“The problem I want you men to think over,” he 
continued, “is how you are going to present the 
idea to the workers so that no trouble will result. 
[’veryone has a natural resentment to having some- 
It makes 
the worker feel that he is part of the machine and 


one stand over him with a stop-watch. 


that the management is trying to figure out some 


way to make him do more work. From the discus- 


sions we have had on other subjects I am glad to 
know that you are all alive to the fact that the 
worker is human and must be treated as a human 
being should. 

“Time studies,” he went on, “are of benefit to 
both management and the workers, but it 1s some- 
times difficult to point out to the workers just what 
advantage it is to them, and I want the help of you 
men so we can secure the best possible method of 


arranging for, and running, the tests. As you 


know some people advocate making time studies in 


secret without the worker knowing, saying that if 


to have the super talk to the employe and include the over- 
seer in the conference. 

We have had trouble with this matter and adjusted it in 
this manner. The worker went to the super who listened 
to the case. If it was not drastic he refused to act on it, 
referring the work to the overseer. If, however, the matter 
was of sufficient importance the overseer was called in at 
once and it was settled on the spot. 

Long live the Overseers’ Round-Table. 

Ray E. BALLARD, 
Asst. Supt. Ballard Silk Co., Ine. 


Unwise to Allow Employe to Go Over 
Head of Superior 


AN OVERSEER of any textile plant should be chosen for his 
ability to handle help, as well as for the capabilities he may 
possess in his particular line. He should be a disciplinarian, 
inspiring confidence and commanding respect, keeping 
closely in touch with, and studying, the attitude of 
each employe under his jurisdiction towards himself and 
the company. Whenever any question arises, regarding 
the operation of his department, he should be able to render 
a fair and impartial decision. 

To allow an employe to appeal to the superintendent has 
a tendency to lower the prestige of the overseer, as well as 
to ruin the morale of the employe; thus creating a feeling 





0 Best Advantage 








a worker knows that a stop-watch is being used 
he will work slowly to protect himself and _ his 
friends. At any rate it is a subject which needs 
careful study and, frankly, I need the advice of 
you men who are in close contact with the work- 
ers. Won't you all think it over and let me know 
how you believe it should be handled ?” 

sill, Pete, and the other overseers realized that 
this was a tough problem to wrestle with, but were 
determined that, by the next meeting, they would 


have something to assist the super. 


HOW would you plan a time study in 
your department to make it run smoothly 
and accurately ? 

Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
and other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 


Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





of dissatisfaction and criticism, which does not lead to the 
cooperation and efficiency that are so essential to the success 
of any business. 
Therefore, I am of the opinion that it is unwise to allow 
an employe to go over the head of his immediate superior. 
James C. MILNE. 


Efficiency, Satisfaction and Cooperation 
Will Eliminate Labor Turnover 


THERE ARE three headings that can be used to denote just 
why there is labor turnover in all plants or factories: 

1—Operator and those employed are not efficient. 

2—Dissatisfaction on the part of operators, due to a 
misunderstanding, low wages, machine conditions, type of 
stock used, mill operation on a short time schedule, living 
and working conditions, and what the future offers as a 
goal or prize. 

3—Insufficient or no cooperation between owners and 
agents, agents and superintendents, superintendents and 
overseers, overseers and operators, and, where there are 
unions, between union officials and mill men. 
To overcome this lack of efficiency or of honesty, being 
honest will have to be a constant purpose with us. all. 
It appears as though we were all out to sell our services for 
a little more than they are worth, but we will take less if 
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CENTRAL PANEL in this depart- 
ment offers a new subject for discus- 
sion. It is surrounded by readers’ 
comments on previously introduced 
problems. 


o 


they find us out. That is why 
efficient, also why we all are not as 
expected to be. 

To be satisfied is to admit that we have come to our end, 
but to be dissatisfied with some things and then work hard 
to remedy them without complaining appears to be ambition. 

Cooperation is something we don’t get unless we are 
efficient and satisfied. 

Make people efficient and satisfied, although ambitiously 
dissatisfied, and labor turnover will cease to be. 

L. J. GRIMEs. 


some 


operators are not 
efficient as we are 


Group Meetings Must Be 


Carefully Handled 


THERE Is nothing more detrimental to the morale of any 
organization, than the evil habit of buck passing. 

One way to reduce the habit of buck passing is, by period- 
ical get-togethers of foremen and department heads, but these 
meetings are dangerous if they are not properly handled and 
supervised. 

[he men attending these meetings must know and feel 
that the whole procedure is above board, and that they can 
use full help and assistance from these gatherings. Nothing 
should be allowed to become of a personal nature, and all 
subjects brought up be kept on a strictly business basis. 

It is also suggested that each foreman be given a chance 
to sit in the chair and conduct a meeting, or a part of it. 

These regular get-togethers can create good will and under- 
standing, if properly conducted, but can be just as destructive 
if allowed to run wild. GEORGE ALBACH, JR. 


Notify Others of Changes 


I suGGEST, when the superintendent or overseer makes a 
change in a department, although he might think it does not 
affect the succeeding operations in the next department, the 
overseer of the following department should be notified in 
writing to watch the results. 

If the change showed to disadvantage or would develop 
into defects in the succeeding operations, the superintendent 
should be notified before passing the material to the next 
department overseer. 

This would give the superintendent a chance to stop the 
work before too much damage was done. He could also ask 
for or suggest a remedy for the defects. 

This would give each overseer a fair chance and he would 
not need to pass the buck. He would not be blamed for 
developing the defects that the department previous to his 
had started or had caused by the change made in the first 
place. WILLIAM Dosss, 

Overseer of Scouring, Carding, Combing Depts. 


Written Reports Prevent Buck-Passing 


REFERRING TO the “Overseers’ Round-Table,” in TEXTILE 
Wortp when the super spoke on buck-passing, my suggestion 
is that when trouble arises in connection with defective mate- 
rial each overseer should write out his honest opinion of which 
department he thinks is responsible for the trouble, and give 
the report to the superintendent. 

In this way if two or more overseers name the same depart- 
ment, the superintendent could concentrate on this particular 
department until the difficulty has been located and 
eliminated. Francis J. McNEICE. 
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NEWS ab 


Jf. H. Dixon is now president of Thomas 
Warren Knitting Co., Ltd., Toronto (Ont.) 
Canada 


HAROLD FELDMAN, for the last ten years 
president of the Rosanna Mills, Inc., with 
plants at Chester and Upland, Pa., has re- 
signed and established the Brunswick Tex- 
tile Co., located at 180 Madison Ave., New 
York, where he will engage in the selling 
and distribution of production of mills 
manufacturing textiles. 


Joun SaANnrForp, head of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has 
returned home after passing the winter in 
Florida 


AGNEW BAHNSON, president of Arista 
Mills Co., and THURMOND CHATHAM, 
president of Chatham Mig. Co., have been 
elected directors of the Rotary Club, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Harry T. Rounps, president of the Fab 
rics Finishing Corp., plans to sail for 
Europe on May 31, on a business and 


pleasure trip 


MatrHew P. WHITTALL, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
I.td., Worcester, Mass., has presented his 
son, James Paget Whittall, with a new 
house in that city as a wedding gift. The 
younger Mr. Whittall and Miss Millicent 
Ewell, also of Worcester, are to be married 
in Ipswich, Mass., on June 7. 


F. B. Graves, president of Frank B. 
Graves & Co., Albany, N. Y., is a member 
of important committees named by the 
Chamber of Commerce to carry on activi- 
ties of the organization during the year. 


W. P. Courtautp, of Courtauld’s, Ltd., 
Coventry, England, who is now on a busi- 
ness tour of the United States, is expected 
to visit Canada in the near future. 


The Collins & Aikman Corp., of New 
York, held its annual meeting May 6, and 
all officers of the company were reelected. 
M. Z. McGitt was chosen an assistant 
treasurer, and takes over the duties of C. M 
YounG, who continues as assistant secre- 
tary. The complete list of officers follows: 
M. G. Curtis, chairman; W. G. McCut- 
LOUGH, president; M. W. Sroan, C. § 
MircHeii, F. M. KAuFMAN, P. J. Torcut- 
ANA, P. H. Cuance, C. B. RocKweE .t, Jr., 
vice-presidents, the last named also being 
treasurer; M. Z. McGILt, assistant 
urer: C. M. WILLON, secretary 
troller; C. M. Youna, assistant 
A. R. Warp, assistant secretary 


treas- 
and con- 
secretary ; 


Dr. Homer GAGE, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., was one of the speakers 
at the dedication of the American dormitory 
at University City, Paris, France, on April 
28. Dr 


president of the 


Gage, who was chairman of the 
committee, was instrumental in 


funds for the erection 


American 
raising the necessary 


of the dormitory. 


Victor Porrer headed a delegation of 
French knit goods manufacturers on a tour 
of inspection of the Scott & Williams knit 


ting machinery plant at Laconia, N. H., 
\pril 29 
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Raymond Bartlett formerly of 
the American Woolen Co. who 
is now conducting a survey of 


the textile industry im 


k:ingland 


New 


RAYMOND BartLett, formerly general 
manager of the American Woolen Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been engaged by the New 
England Industries, affliated corporation 
of the New England Public Service Co., to 
make a survey of the textile industry in 
Maine and New England. Mr. Bartlett 
who formerly was an executive of the 
American Woolen Co., will make his survey 
partly in his own interest and partly for 
New England Industries with which he is 
now permanently associated. 


GEORGE E.viott, of the Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
New Holland, Ga., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Gainesville Rotary Club for the 
coming year. 


W ALTER 
John H. 


Hott Nerr, son of the late 
Neff, former president of the 
George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, Mass.., 
and Miss Nan Carey, Jersey City, N. J., 
were married in New York, on May 2. 

RatpH P. Hanes, of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of secretary and treasurer of the Hanes 
Dyeing & Finishing Co., of that city, to 
president, succeeding the late H. G. 
CHATHAM, and H. C. Wess, was promoted 
from assistant secretary to secretary. 

* 

CHARLES C. WILLIS, secretary of the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, of Columbus, Ga., 
1924, has been elected treasurer, in 
addition, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of JAMES McKINNON., 


since 


LEONARD S. CHACE, treasurer of the 
Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Inc. 
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J. V. SMEALLIE, purchasing agent of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
is On an extensive business trip through the 
southern states. 


Cuar_es A. Roor, Jr., son of Charles A. 
Root, treasurer of the Uxbridge ( Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., and Mrs. Root, who was 
Miss Helen Sybil Rixford, Woonsocket, 
R. I., and who were married in the latter 
city on May 1, sailed from New York on 
May 2 for a three months’ European tour. 
Mr. Root is associated with his father in 
the management of the mills. 


WILLIAM M. STEVENSON has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Hodges Car- 
pet Co. of Indian Orchard, Mass. Mr. 
Stevenson helped to form this company in 
1894; left it in 1914 to organize the Bozart 
Rug Co. in Springfield, Mass.; went to 
the Unit Rug Co. in Oshkosh, Wis., in 
1924, and in 1926 returned to the Hodges 
Carpet Co. His future plans have not 
been announced. 


Joun F. Tinstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
and Mrs. Tinsley, sailed from Los Angeles, 
Cal., on May 3 on the S.S. “City of Los 
Angeles” for Hawaii. They will return to 
Worcester on June 12. 


Tuomas HeEnpeERSON, of Hopedale, 
Mass., has joined the sales force of the 
Draper Corp. and has been assigned to a 
section of the southeastern states. 


Joun G. West, accountant at the plant 
of the George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., at 
Ware, Mass., has resigned to assume a sim- 
ilar position with the Cheney-Bigelow Co., 
at Springfield, Mass. 


WILLIAM K. SAwyeER has assumed his 
new duties as designer for the Waldensian 
Weavers, Inc., Valdese, N. C. 


LauREN B. HitTcHCocK, associate pro- 
fessor in the school of chemical engineering, 
at the University of Virginia, has been 
engaged in a study of cellulose production 
in Virginia. 

Mayor DouGitas HALLAM, Preston 
(Ont.) Can., has resigned his position as 
manager of the Hespeler branch of the 
Canadian Worsted & Woolen Mills, Ltd. 
A. W. Day, of Hespeler, has been given 
charge temporarily. 


I). RussELL Gorr, assistant treasurer of 


the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Goff, have returned from a _ three 
weeks trip to Cuba and Panama. In the 


latter place they were guests of their son, 


Madison Goff, employed by the United 
Fruit Co. 
Epwin N. BartLett, Jr., son of the 


president and treasurer of the Edwin Bart- 
lett Co., North Oxford, Mass., who studied 
opera in Italy, has signed a contract with 
the Fox film Movietone productions. He 
is a tenor. 


B. C. Morratt has been advanced from 
the position of personnel manager at the 
Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Company, 
Rock Hill, S. C., succeeding T. S. Robin- 
son. 











JoseEpH DoLPHIN, manager of the Cana- 
ian Cottons, Ltd., Marysville, (N. B.) 
an., has been appointed manager of the 
ume company at Milltown, N. B., succeed- 


ng J. W. Graham, who is retiring. 
IRVING ANTMAN, formerly connected 
with Menke, Kaufman and the Empire 


Silk Co., of Chicago, has just been ap- 
wointed manager of Widder Bros. Chicago 
sales office at 325 Franklin St. EUGENE 
\VippER, who has been manager of the Chi- 
ago office for over three years, expects 
to return to the association with the New 
York sales force within a month. 


ALFRED BETHEL, chief superintendent of 
mills of the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Hamilton 
(Ont.) Can., who has completed 35 
years’ continuous service with the textile 
plants of the company, was recently pre- 
sented with a beautiful grandfather’s clock 
by R. Y. Eaton, the president. 


C. C. Frncu, superintendent of the 
Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitttng Co., has re- 
turned from an extended sojourn in the 
South, 


James F. GABLE, superintendent of pro- 
duction at the plant of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., Southbridge, Mass., has been 
appointed general manager of the concern, 
according to an announcement of Treasurer 
RicHARD T. LENNIHAN. Otto HEIMER will 
succeed Mr. Gable as superintendent of 
production at the plant. 

& 

W. T. JEFFERIES has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., West 
Point, Miss. 


WILLIAM GrossE, formerly with H. C. 
Aberle & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., is now 
superintendent of the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, succeeding 
Harry SCHMIDT, who is now in Read- 
ing, Pa. 


D. C. JoNEs, superintendent of Judson 
Mill, No. 1 and J. B. HorHersAtt, super- 
intendent of Judson Mill, No. 2, Greenville, 
S. C., have been spending some time in 
noston, Mass., where they went to attend 
the Textile Show. 


C. E. KENNETT, who has held the posi- 
tion of night superintendent of weaving at 
the Chester link of the Aragon-Baldwin 
chain of mills, has been advanced to super- 
intendent of day weaving, succeeding A. A. 
Hur.ey, who has gone to Social Circle, 
Ga., to accept similar work with a mill of 
that town. 





James A. LEonaARD, for over 15 years 
superintendent of the spinning division of 
the George H. Gilbert Mig. Co., at Ware, 
Mass., has assumed a similar position with 


the Karagheusian Mills, at Roselle 
Park, Nj. 
James E. Watts has been appointed 


superintendent of the Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. S. ApbaAms, JR., who has been con- 
nected with the Du Pont Dyestuff Co. of 
Charlotte, has accepted a position as chem- 
ist with the Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, 
N. C. He is a graduate of Davidson 
College. 


FrepD WEDLER, JR. has recently been pro- 
moted from the laboratory to demonstrator 
for the Du Pont Dyestuff Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Before coming with the Du Pont 
Co. he was connected with the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., in an execu- 
tive capacity. 


LUTHER ATHERTON, general overseer ot 
carding at the Mobile ( Ala.) Cotton Mills, 
has resigned. 


J. L. Arwoop is now second hand in 
spinning, No. 1, at the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C. 


GEORGE R. BENTON has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving and dressing for 
the Caswell Woolen Co., Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Mr. Benton was formerly employed at 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Dota Borguk, an overseer for the 
Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts, North 
Grafton, Mass., has resigned and with his 
family has left for his former home in St. 
Rock, Canada, where they will live in the 
future. 


W. L. Hicks, overseer of weaving at the 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., 
has: resigned. 


O. L. GoLicutty has been promoted from 
day second hand in weaving at the Whit- 
mire (S. C.) plant of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., to night overseer of 
weaving at the Chester (S. C.) plant of this 
group of mills. 


W. T. Hunt has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of carding at Bibb 


Mig. Co., Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


J. FerpINAND Le CLeErc, for the last 28 
years overseer in charge of spinning, spool- 
ing, warping and twisting in the No. 1 mill 





of the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., and an em- 
ploye for 38 years, has resigned. 


Harotp McCARDELL, second hand in the 
spooling department of the Palmer Mills 
of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., has 
resigned to accept a similar position in 
Centerville, R. I. 

& 

Hiram G. McNIsH, overseer of carding 
in the No. 1 and No. 2 mills of the Otis 
Co., Ware, Mass., and an employe for 19 
years, has tendered his resignation. 


Crecit NEWTON has been made head card 
grinder at the Bibb Mfg. Co., Plant No. 2, 
Macon, Ga. 


the 
ot 


overseer ¢ rf 


Yarn Mills, 


GRADY TRIPLET is 
card room at the 
Cornelius, N. C. 


now 
Gem 


overseer at the 
Mills, Edgefield, 


Ropert GRIFFIN, yard 
Addison Plant, Kendall 


S. C., has resigned. 


Joun J. McKeon, overseer of weaving, 
has left the employ of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills and 
returned to New England. 


GEORGE MCKENZIE, overseer of dyeing 
for the Otis Co., Ware, Mass., for the last 
21 years, has resigned, effective on April 
19, and will take a rest of several months 
before resuming work. 


J. W. Hare has been promoted to over- 
seer of twisting at the Loray Plant of the 
Manville-Jenckes Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


NicHoLtas F. HANLEyY has resigned his 
position as overseer of spinning at the Web- 
ster (Mass.) Mills of the American 
Woolen Co., after 17 years of service with 
the company. 


W. T. Morton, formerly head of the 
spinning at the Middleburg Mills, Bates- 
burg, S. C., has accepted a similar position 
with the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Rock: Hall,-S: °C. 


ERNEST G. SPENCER, of Saco, Me., for- 
merly with the Appleton Mills, of Lowell, 
Mass., has been appointed overseer of card- 
ing in the Hill Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me. 


JAMES CAMPBELL, formerly with the 
Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., has 
been appointed supervisor of ticking pro- 
duction which has been transferred to the 
Otis Co.'s Ware, Mass., mills. 


N1IxON STRINGFELLOW, of Chester, S. C., 
has entered the Watts Mills, Laurens. 





Guests of honor at luncheon to French hosiery manufacturers given by Paolino Gerli, former president of 


National Silk Exchange, who is seated at center. 


From left to right: Charles Muller, E. J. Stehli, Harvey 


Job, Thomas B. Hill, Andre Gillier, Paolino Gerli, Albert Blum, Pierre Gillier, Henry Schniewind, Jr., 


Réné Grimm-Provence and Paul A. 
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Cotton 


Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., is in- 
stalling the Breton Minerol 1 


spraying equipment, to 


the white and 


Pre cess. & 
lubricate both 


colored cotton. 


*Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., state 
that the Du Pont company of Wilming- 


ton, Del., is 7 interested in the pur- 
chase of the land and buildings of the 
mills, as reported In a recent report 
he “not” appeared as “now” which re- 
versed the meaning ot the sentence. 

Davol Mills’ (Fall River, Mass.), 
stockholders met May 5 and voted on 
the sale of the Tecumseh Mill, No. 1 to 
a new corporation now in the process 
of formation. 

Parker Mills’ (Fall River, Mass., and 


Warren, R. I.) stockholders voted, April 
30, approval of the purchase offer of the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc 
The deal will be imated May 12 


consul 


Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 





has completed improvements on its two 
nills, including new roofs, new dressing 
rooms, et Che homes in the mill vil 
lage e also be renovated and re 
painte Che company is operating both 

Ils ll time, day and night. 

Staybestos Mfg. Co., Germantown. 
Philadelphia, Pa David G. Jones and 
George DeB. Myers, recently appointed 
temporary receivers for this company, 
have bee! made permanent receivers, 
and have issued notice for official filing 
of all claims against the company 

Red River (S. C.) Cotton Mill, capital 
ized at $154,000, equipped with 7,728 


ring spindles, and 218 looms, was placed 
in the hands of York Wilson, of Rock 
Hill, president and treasurer of the mill, 


as receiver, under an 
Judge J. K. Henry 

Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., has 
just completed erecting an all steel load- 
ing platform with wooden floor, from 
the weave room to railroad siding. 


order signed by 


Belton (S. C.) Mills will immediately 


begin operations on a 50% curtailment. 
running only every other week. accord- 
ing to notices posted in the plant. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., 


have sold their output to July 1, and 
there will be no curtailment of opera- 
tions prior to that date, if then, as 
announced by the manager. 


Blair Mills, Belton, S. C., which 
manufacture Turkish towels principally, 
but with bathrobes as a large sideline, 
will not cease full operations during the 
summer months, according to announce- 
ment of its management. 


Gaffney, S. C., Dr. W. C. Hamrick. 
president and treasurer of the Hamrick 
chain of mills at Gaffney and Blacks- 
burg, S. C., announces that effective 
next week the four plants in Gaffney will 
eliminate night work entirely, running a 
full time day schedule, while the Broad 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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unit at 
other 


River 
ever) 


Blacksburg will operate 
week. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co. and the Cut- 
ter Mfg. Co.’s plant at Rock Hill, S. C., 
are operating full time. The Wymojo 


mill is running 100 hours a week on 
combined day and night shifts; the 
Industrial mill is operating four days 


and four nights each week; the Arcade 
is operating five and one-half days and 
nights week; Victoria No. 1 mill 
is operating part time, while Victoria 
No. 2 is idle. Beginning May 5 the 
\ragon unit of the Aragon-Baldwin 
chain started to operate every other 
week, according to official announce- 
ment. 


each 


Orr Cotton Mills and the Toxaway 
and Williamston plants of Anderson 
County (S. C.) will begin next week on 
a curtailment program in keeping with 
the majority of mills in that section, 
55-hour week for day and 50-hour a 
week for night work, according to off- 
cial announcement. The Anderson Cot- 
ton Mills, according to Frank J. Clark, 
manager, will adopt a similar curtail- 
ment program beginning the first week 
in June. 


Wadsworth Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
were purchased by I. W. Gray, of Wood- 
ruff, S. C., for $39,000, at a _ recent 
receiver's sale. The plant is equipped 
with 11,392 ring spindles and 5,000 
twister spindles, for the manufacture of 
combed and carded yarns. 

*Certified Mills, Marble 


Inc., Falls, 


Texas, are installing 35 cars of textile 
machinery, recently received. The offi- 
cers of the company, which will manu- 
facture medicated gauze and_= similar 


lines, announce that operations will be- 
gin about July 1. Col. G. H. Carter is 
president of the corporation; J. H. Bat- 
son, secretary-treasurer, and T. A. 
Cheeves, chairman of the board of 
directors. 


Texas Gauze Mills, Inc., New Braun- 
fels, Texas, will increase their capital 
stock $30,000, and expect to add 25 
new looms in the near future. 


Goodyear Cotton Co., St. Hyacinthe 
(Que.) Can., a subsidiary of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., has recently 
doubled its capacity by installing much 
new equipment in its recently completed 
addition, as well as throughout the old 


building. The plant now has 40,000 
spindles. 
Phoenix Woolen Mills, Stafford 


Springs, Conn., has resumed full sched- 
ules of operation in all departments. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., at Clin- 
ton, Mass., has inaugurated a five-day 
weekly schedule, in practically all de- 
partments, instead of the three and four 
day-a-week schedule which has been 
effective for several weeks. 





newl) 
formed, of Holyoke, Mass., has leased 
mill space in the former Hadley Mills 
of the American Thread Co., now owned 
by the city of Holyoke, and will start 


Sunny Bank Worsted Co., 


production with about 40 employes 
George H. Pearsons heads the company. 


Oxford Woolen Co., North Oxford 
Mass., has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the U. S. district court 
at Boston, disclosing liabilities of $58,- 
475 and of $29,000. The latter 
consists of mortgaged real estate valued 
at $28,000 and machinery and fixtures 
valued at $1,000. The secured claims 
total $28,000 and are held by James F. 
and James V. McWilliams of the Ivan- 
hoe Blanket Co., North Oxford. 


assets 


Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass., 
recently acquired by the Wyandotte 
Worsted Co., have general renovation 
work under way and it is planned to 
start operations June 15. Women's 
coatings will be manufactured. 


Maine Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me 
An offer has been made by a firm 
headed by Ames Stevens to take over 
this company. 


Beoli Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., at West Fitchburg, Mass., have 
been closed permanently by the manage- 
ment and the entire property and equip- 
ment will be offered for sale within the 
near future. 


Princeton Worsted Mill, Inc., Trenton, 
N. J., is holding to a full time produc- 
tion schedule, with several departments 
on an overtime basis, and will continue 
on that basis for an indefinite period. 


Cleveland Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., located at Emerald & Wishart Sts., 
known as the Rowland Worsted Mills, 
where worsted yarns were formerly spun 
by the Cleveland concern, have leased 
their plant which in the future will be 
for non-textile purposes. 


Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has taken out a permit to erect 
a two-story addition, 26 x 103 ft.. brick, 
to cost about $15,000. Oscar Drouin, 
Woonsocket, is architect. 


Falls Yarn Mills, Woonsocket, R. L., 
will close bids on May 8 for an addition 
to the plant, which will be of frame con- 
struction from plans by Walter F. Foun- 
taine, of Woonsocket. 


Knit 


*Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala., with resumption of regular opera- 
tions, recently announced, will engage 
on a five-day week schedule, day and 
night, closing the mill on Saturday, with 
employment of full working force during 
the production week. 


Hudson Mills, Inc., Union City, N. J., 
have leased space in the plant on Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. J., totaling 20,000 sq. ft., 
and will occupy for a new mill. Present 








plant at 721-25 Sip Ave., Union City, as 
well as branch mill at Whitestone, L. L, 
will be removed to Summit, where pro- 
duction will be concentrated in the 
future. Employment will be given to 
close to 200 operatives at the new 
location. 


Frisbie & Stansfield Knitting Co., 
Hamilton, N. Y., has sold its mill to the 
Oldsmobile Automobile Co. and will be 
remodeled for sales purposes. 


Brown Knitting Co., Warsaw, N. Y., 
has plans under way for a new addition 
on Center St., to be two-story, 38 x 120 
it., frame type. The unit will be used 
on completion for storage service, later 
to be equipped for production with an 
increased working force. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., manufacturers of  full- 
fashioned hosiery, are completing addi- 
tion to their plant, which will be ready 
for installation of machinery by the 
middle of August. The capacity of the 
plant will be doubled by this addition, 
according to its president, Charles Bos- 
song, and only 45 gauge hosiery is 
manufactured. 


Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Burlington, N. C., are making plans for 
the reconstruction of a portion of their 
building which was recently badly 
damaged by fire. The loss was estimated 
at about $75,000. 


Haw Hosiery Mills, Haw River, N. C., 
manufacturers of half hose, which were 
closed down last week, resumed opera- 
tions May 5. 


Robbins Knitting Co., High Point, 
N. C., manufacturer of men’s and 
women’s seamless hosiery, is now in the 
new three-story brick building, which is 
located on the lot adjoining its former 
plant. It is equipped with 225 circular 
machines. 


Shuford Hosiery Mills, Inc., Hickory, 
N. C., which recently took over the 
Conover (N. C.) Knitting Co. and the 
Longview Hosiery Mills, of Hickory, 
N. C., have completed construction of a 
two- story brick and concrete building 
with annex for dye house. W. H. 
Shuford is president. 


Graham Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C. A voluntary assignment has 
been made by J. E. Black, president, 
who has placed the assets of the con- 
cern in the hands of C. V. Long, as- 
sistant cashier of First National Bank 
of Burlington, N. C., to handle as trustee. 


Paterson-Mutual Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, are building an addi- 
tion to their plant at Cottman & Tulip 
Sts., which will be used for expanding 
their finishing department. An official 
stated that reports to effect that they 
were planning to move their plant at 
Paterson, N. J. to Philadelphia, are 
incorrect. 


Rotary Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have leased the third floor in the 
recently completed concrete mill and in- 
dustrial building at 1016-18 Cherry St., 
and will occupy it for new plant. 


Wyomissing, Pa. Berkshire Knitting 
Mills and other textile interests, through 
a newly formed subsidiary company, will 
reconstruct a former bank building, to 
provide dormitory facilities for men em- 
ployed in the various textile offices 
without families. The building will be 
completed in July or August. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Model Knitting Mills, Ltd., 171 John 
Street, Toronto (Ont.) Can., are wreck- 
ing buildings at 183-5-7 John St. in order 
to clear a site for erection of a seven- 
story loft building, of brick construction, 
90x113 ft., stone trim. The new building 
is to cost $125,000. 


Silk 


Burlington (N. J.) Silk Mills, Inc., 
have been chartered with a capital of 
$250,000, to take over and operate com- 
pany of same name, with local mill. The 
incorporators are Jacob and John Wil- 
der, Woodhaven, N. Y., and Henry J. 
Bosshard, Burlington, N. J. The latter 
is superintendent at the mill. 


Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J., is 
pushing work on the remodeling and im- 
proving of mill at Blackstone, Va., and 
will provide additional equipment for 
considerable advance in present output. 
Machinery is being transferred from the 
Clifton mill to this location, the Clifton 
plant to be closed permanently. The 
expansion program is estimated to cost 
close to $150,000. 


Gorla Silk Co., Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 500 
shares of stock, no par value, to operate 
a local broad silk mill, will be repre- 
sented by William Werksman, 625 Main 
Ave., Passaic, N. J., an attorney. The 
company is headed by Isadore Gorfaine 
and Louis H. Lazarus. 


I. Jacobs Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of $100,- 
000, to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Samuel Shavick, 140 Market 
St., Paterson, an attorney. The com- 
pany is headed by Israel and Albert 
Jacobs, Paterson. 


Federal Spun Silk Corp., Watervliet, 
N. Y., has liabilities of $64,110 and as- 
sets of $99,000, according to its bank- 
ruptcy schedules filed last week in Fed- 
eral Court. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Tapestry Mills are 
making alterations and additions to the 
dyehouse at Allegheny Ave. & Howard 
St., in accordance with plans that have 
been prepared by the Ballinger Co., 
architects and engineers. Walls will be 
of brick with steel and wood roof con- 
struction. A mechanical ventilation sys- 
tem will be installed. Robert E. Lamb 
Co., is the contractor. 


Montmagny (Que.) Can. A. T. J. 
Blouin, of Lowell, Mass., contemplates 
building a silk manufacturing plant here. 
Plans prepared by architects call for 
three stories, concrete and brick con- 
struction. Information as to exact loca- 
tion is not yet available. 


Rayon 


Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del., 
will hold in indefinite abeyance its pro- 
posed new mill at Lewiston, Me., origi- 
nally projected a number of months ago. 


*Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y., 


started its new power plant on May 1. 
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Engineers state that the plant as now 
equipped is capable of handling 300% 
increase over the present capacity. The 
power plant, which cost close to $1,000,- 
000 is part of the $3,000,000 expansion 
program of the corporation, and is com- 
posed of two boilers with 5,000 hp. each, 
two 3,000 kw. turbines and a gasoline 
electric engine as an auxiliary unit. 


Du Pont Rayon Co., Old Hickory, 
Tenn., has let contract to Minter 
Homes Corp., of Huntington, Va., for 
the erection of 102 houses, on which 
work has been started. Dan Ward, su- 
perintendent of construction for the Du 
Pont Rayon Co. estimated the approxi- 
mate cost of the new houses at $250,000. 


Finishi 

Everfast Print Works Co., Union City, 
N. J., has leased a portion of local mill 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., at 22nd 
St. & Bergenline Ave., totaling about 


8,000 sq.ft., and will occupy for a new 
textile printing plant. 


Utica (N. Y.) Dyeing & Finishing Co. 
has transferred property on Columbia 
St., also machinery and equipment in the 
plant to R. Bloss Billings. 


Miscellaneous 


American Line Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has leased a plant at Utica, N. Y., where 
it plans to start operations June 1, manu- 
facturing braids for the textile trade. 
The firm will move its entire equipment. 


Marshall Asbestos Corp., Green Island, 
Troy, N. Y., formerly the Slade Asbes- 
tos Corp., is now operating at the new 
plant, manufacturing brake lining. Fur- 
ber Marshall is president; Edward Slade, 
vice-president and general manager 
J. C. Burrows, secretary and N. W.. Nel- 
son, plant manager. 


Gastonia Thread Yarn Co., Inc., Besse- 
mer City, N. C., has been chartered to 
manufacture raw material. Authorized 
capital stock is 2,100 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 2,100 shares of no-par 
value common stock. Subscribed 1,000 
shares by Robert Goldberg and Irene 
Goldberg, of Gastonia, and Frank Gold- 
berg and others, of Bessemer City. 


Asbestos Insulating Co., Norristown, 
Pa., recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by H. Nelson Reifsnyder, 
1567 Sheridan Lane, Norristown, who 
has been elected treasurer. Robert L. 
Wilkinson, Curren Terrace, Norristown 
is also interested in the new company. 


Southern Shade Cloth Co., Richmond, 
Va., is now occupying three floors of 
building at 1207 E. Main St., for the 
manufacture of window shade cloth. Ray 
Paris, formerly of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
heads the company. Each floor of the 
building leased by the company is 24 x 
180 ft., giving 12,960 sq.ft. of floor space. 
Mr. Paris has had many years of experi- 
ence in the shade cloth manufacturing 
business. He has developed a water- 
proof, unfilled, cleanable shade fabric 
which is said to be an improvement over 
the regular shade material. The new 
firm is the only one of its kind in the 
South and located at Richmond to take 
advantage of freight rates to eastern as 
well as southern markets. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular 
subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. We 
do not undertake routine analysis of woven or knitted fabric 
construction, or investigation involving unusual expense. 

All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 
inquiring, not for publication, but as evidence o;: good faith. The 


identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld.—EDITor. 


Leno Weave in Center of Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

He have been asked by our trade for a necktie cloth 
woven O00 in. wide in the loom and split in the center 
without having warp ends fray. You will notice the 
sample enclosed was woven with leno weave and split 
in the center. 

We have two types of Draper looms, six-harness cam 
and twenty-four head motion. Would it be necessary 
for us to put a special attachment on our looms in order 
to get this leno weave in the center? Is it customary to 
split the cloth on the loom or after finishing? When 
making this type of cloth, do they leave out a few ends 
between the leno weaves in the center? (7150) 

It would be a simple matter to apply a leno selvage 
motion to any dobby loom, but the expense would be 
entirely out of proportion to the amount of leno weave 
required. The swatch submitted is 27 in. wide. We 
shall that there will be three divisions. This 
would mean four leno effects for the binding of the sel- 


vages. 


assume 


We do not think it necessary to go to the expense 
of rigging up a dobby loom for such a small amount 
of leno. 

We have in mind a simple device that has been used 
with success on plain looms, and submit two 
sketches of this device showing how satisfactory results 


LOC yal 


can be obtained at a minimum of expense. The method 
we describe will require three ends of the leno effect, 
but these three ends can be made from ordinary two-ply 
cotton. Two of these ends are to be woven from the 
regular ground warp. The other end will be fed from a 
common spooler spool attached to the frame or arch of 
the loom. The reason for this extra spool is that the 
contraction of the varn from the spool is so much greater 
than the contraction of the the 
ground ends. 


yarn from regular 

An ordinary piece of fish line of a good quality could 
be used for the doup or loop in which the crossing end is 
drawn; but it would be much better to use a fine link 
chain, because this line of chain is subject to much fric- 
tion and, if line were used, it would have to be renewed 
every two or three weeks. The only other addition to the 
fish line or chain would be some kind of a slackener or 
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easer, which would be used for the purpose of taking up 
the slack of the contracting end on alternate picks. 

We shall assume that the selvage binder is on the left 
side of the split. The method of drawing in and operat- 
ing the harnesses would be as follows: Move the loom so 
that the front harness will assume the highest position 
and ‘the back harness the lowest position. Draw the 
crossing end in one eye located on the back harness shaft 
and on the left-hand side of the two ground ends that 
are to be crossed. Then pass the fish line or chain around 
the crossing end and draw this end under and around 
the one ground end that is depressed on the back harness. 
Now tie the line or chain to the top of the raised front 
harness shaft in the right-hand side of both ground ends. 
Tie the line or chain so that it will bring the crossing 
end up and almost on a level with the ground end that is 
on the top shed. This will make a shed with the crossing 
end up on the right-hand side of the ground ends. 

Now change the position of the harnesses one pick. 
This will lower the front harness to the bottom shed and 
also lower one of the ground ends, the other ground end 
rising to the top shed. The loop carrying the crossing 
end will come down; and the back-harness eye, through 
which the crossing end is drawn, will be rising to the top 
shed at the same time. The backward pressure of the 
slackener and the upward pull of the back crossing-end 
eye will draw the crossing end up to the position shown 
in Fig. 2, with the crossing end making a shed on the 
left-hand side of the two ground ends. This is a repeat 
of the weave. 

Suitable and simple arrangements can be made to 
operate a light slackener bar. A light spring and a piece 
of wire should be sufficient to serve from two to four 
crossing ends. A spring that is sufficiently strong to 
control the slack of the crossing end would serve as a 
slackener or easer. The tighter the crossing end, the 
better the leno tie is bound on the selvage side. 

Figs. 3 and 4 represent a two-end leno tie that should 
be very satisfactory, because two ends of two-ply cotton 
can be used for the purpose. The special heddle No. 2, 
mentioned in the description and shown in Fig. 3, can 
be an ordinary cotton or wire heddle that is open above 
and below the eye. The fish line or chain mentioned in 
Figs. 1 and 2 can be used to operate the crossing end. 

The method of drawing in and operating is as follows: 
The regular heddle No. 1 goes on the rear shaft, also one 
of the special heddles No. 2. Another special heddle is 
placed on the front shaft. The purpose of this special 
heddle is to bring the ground end to the center and re- 
turn this end to the bottom shed on every pick. This 
end is not drawn in an eye; it is drawn under the eye. 
As the harnesses are changing, the end will rise with the 
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heddle until it reaches the center of the shed. When this 
point is reached, the harness that is coming down will 
depress the end from the center shed to the bottom shed. 
sringing the ground end to the center on every pick 
enables the crossing end to pass from one side to the 
other with a minimum of friction. 

The ends should be drawn as follows: Assuming a 
right-hand leno tie, draw the ground end through the 
opening of the special heddle, under the eye on the back 
shaft and the front shaft; then draw the crossing end 
on the left-hand side of the ground end. Make the har- 
ness assume a full-shed position with the front harness 
up. Tie the fish line or chain on the top shaft of the 
front harness and have it assume the position as shown 
in Fig. 3. Now bring the crossing end under and around 
up on the right-hand side of the ground end. Draw the 
crossing end through the loop formed by the line or 
chain; and, when the shed is formed, the position of the 
ends will be as shown in Fig. 3, with the crossing end up 
on the right-hand side of the ground end. 

Now turn the loom over one pick. As the harnesses 
become level, the slackener bar will move backwards and 
the rear left-hand harness eye, carrying the crossing end, 
will move to the top shed. The movement of this harness 
eye and the backward pressure of the slackener will force 
the crossing down and around the ground end, bringing 
the crossing up on the left-hand side of the ground end. 
This is one repeat of the weave. 

If a very large shuttle is used, some difficulty may be 
experienced in securing a large-enough shed from the 
movement of the front harness, but this can easily be 
overcome by using a large pulley or roller on the top 
harness roll and stringing the fish line or chain on this 
roller. In this way a greater movement can be given the 
crossing end through the medium of the line or chain. 

It must be remembered that the ground end never 
rises to the top shed. The movement is a one-half-and- 
return movement. 

We strongly advise cutting the divisions after the cloth 
has been taken from the loom. A stationary knife can 
of course be located in the center of the splits, the move- 
ment of the cloth to the cloth roll furnishing the required 
cutting pressure. Such a device has to be guarded very 
carefully in order to prevent any injury to the weaver. 
The edge of the knife becomes dull very quickly, and 
very often the cloth is spoiled before it is noticed by the 
weaver. It is also possible to use a scissor-like arrange- 
ment, actuated by the movement of the loom lay; but 
no matter how strong such a device is made, the blades 
become dull after a day or two of operation. 


* 
Woolen Yarn for Rugs 


Technical Editor: 

We would like to know if you can give us any infor- 
mation concerning the small sample of yarn which we 
are enclosing. We have been asked to make some of 
this for a party who is making rugs with it, but as we 
have never handled any of this before, we would like 
to know if possible what kind of stock has been used. 
Our carder thinks it has been made from tops, but just 
what grade he would not say. .Can you also let us know 
what size you would call it, and what kind of a machine 
it is twisted on? (7148) 

The sample of yarn is a three-ply woolen, spun or 
twisted from double roving. The stock is blend of 
coarse-quality (4-blood) materials. We do not believe 
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that there is any virgin stock in the blend, which consists, 
in our estimation, of garnetted waste, reworked wool, 
and possibly some luster-wool noils. The reworked wool 
is of finer quality than the longer stock. We note oc- 
casional cotton threads in the sample. 

The yarn could be spun or twisted on a heavy woolen 
mule, but it could be handled better on a flyer twister, 
for we assume that the roping was merely doubled and 
twisted without any drawing. Such a twister would re- 
quire roping drums to control the feed. One mill has 
even experimented with a flyer-twisting unit attached to 
the end of the card, taking roping direct from condenser. 
A separate unit is more advisable. 


Analysis of Sample 
Type of yarn 
Quality 
Ply 


Single yarn. 


Stock-dyed woolen 
t- and low }-blood 


Coarse 


Size of yarn: 

Three-ply.. ..0.19 run or 0.54s worsted 
MMR. a fics said. c dad Maeweoes 0.6 run or 1.7s worsted 
Size of ropiig«..... &..2 5 180 grains for 50 yd. (approx), 
no allowance for drawing 


Turns per inch: 
Three-ply 


..1.8 turns per inch 
Single 


0.66 turns per inch 


The above analysis applies only 
the blend contained 10% or 15% 
given would have to be modified accordingly; that is, 
supposing the yarn shrunk 8% in scouring (in length) 
and 15% in weight, the roping required would be about 
174 grains for 50 yd. and the turns per inch would be 
1.65 turns in the three-ply and 0.6 in the single. 


& 
Crease Marks on 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a full-fashioned stocking made of 
four-thread silk with cotton plating in sole and toe. We 
would like to have you examine the sole, toe, and heel. 
You will note a dark line here and there. They look as 
if they were crease marks, but we cannot understand why 
they would be dark. 

You will also note a certain amount of fuzziness in 
our silk-plated heel. We do not think this is caused by 
friction, because we timed this batch in the dyebath, and 
at no time did the temperature go above 210°F. It ran 
one hour and ten minutes at the above temperature. 
These goods were dyed in a fine cheese-cloth net enclosed 
in a heavier outer net. 

The colors used for this shade were as followss 
(25-lb. lot) 43 grains Benzo Fast Black LA; 25 grains 


to finished yarn. If 
oil, the various sizes 
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Erie Fast Catechine G; 8 grains Chloramine Fast Red 
8 BS; 102 grains Durol Black B; 104 grains Neutral 
Brown AN; 45 grains Fast Silk Pink 2; 56 grains 
Novozol Blue BX ; 16 grains Fast Silk Yellow G. 

The dyebath contained 14% sulfonated castor oil ; 25 lb. 
of glauber salt were added to the bath after it had been 
run 50 min. (7133) 

We have examined the sample submitted and find the 
trouble to be largely (sometimes 
called water marks). We believe that these creases pro- 
duce shadow lines, causing something of an optical illu- 
sion rather than any actual change of color. 

The sole, 


stocking of this type. 


one of crease marks 


heel, and toe are all unusually heavy tor a 
The cotton yarn employed is of 
rather low quality, which gives an uneven appearance. 
We recommend the use of finer-count yarn, and believe 
that the quality of the yarn as regards evenness might 
We the chief the 
creases or water marks is the heavy weight of the cotton 
and the further fact that the stocking was 
a form slightly too small. We have re- 
finished the sample by wetting out in clear water and 
re-boarding on a size-larger form, and find that the 
crease marks and dark lines have disappeared. 

The fuzziness referred to is caused, apparently, from 
an over-loaded needle condition, which placed the silk 
under enough strain while the loop was being formed 
to break some of the fibers of the silk. ‘The sample has 
the appearance of having been made on a head with 
the knocking-over bits a little too high. We advise 
checking up on this feature. The fuzziness-:should dis- 
appear if the stitch construction is made a little easier by 
more courses per inch, or if finer-count cotton yarn 1s 
employed for reinforcing. 

We find no fault with the dyestuffs employed, but 
feel that entirely too many dyestuffs are being employed. 
The formula shows eight different dyestuffs. This same 
shade can be produced with a smaller number of colors, 
and we advise working in that direction. The use of too 
many different colors often gives trouble in the way of 
streaking in the dyeing, especially if they are not care- 
fully tested to make certain that they exhaust uniformly. 


® 
Finishing Sewing Thread 


[Technical Editor: 

Ie are sending under separate 
60/3 sewing thread. The complaints we receive from our 
customers are that the thread kinks and breaks, that it has 
a dull finish, and that it should have more luster. 

We use this For dyeing black, 
the yarn is boiled off for three hours on sticks in an open 


vat with the », to 3% of soda ash, rinsed, 


be improved on. believe cause of 


reinforcing, 
boarded on 


cover three cones of 


treatment in dyeing: 


Sere . 
addition of 


and made ready for dyeing. The dyebath ts prepared 
“uth 1% to PO, soda ash. SI to 10% black dye, 20% to 
30% salt, and 2% Monopole oil. The material is worked 
from 1 to 14 hours in this bath; the yarn is then after- 
treated with 3% formalin and 1% acetic acid, and sized 
with 3% potato starch, 2% paraffin wax, and 2% amber 


soap flakes. The next put mto an extractor. 
From the extractor it goes to the drying room. When 
the thread comes to the last process, the cone machine, 
For shades the boiling off is the 
We aftertreat with 3% glycerin, and 
dry ian oven at about 120° F. 

For whites, the yarn is bleached in the regular way. 


It is then washed in 4% amber soap flakes, 


yarn 1s 


aw » } on ‘ 
ll Passes through Wat, 
i : 


same as for black. 


soured. 
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blued for one hour, and finished with 2% paraffin wax 
and 29% starch. 

If these methods are not correct, will you kindly out- 
line the proper procedure. We do some of our own 
twisting and we also buy already twisted. Weill you also 
advise us whether the twist is satisfactory? (7147) 

We have examined the samples of sewing thread and 
agree with your customer that the thread shows a tend- 
ency to kink and that it should have more luster. The 
varn has apparently been overworked in the scouring. 
The twist appears to be satisfactory. To brighten the 
thread and eliminate kink, we recommend the following 
procedure: In place of boiling on sticks, it is preferable 
to scour the yarn in bags. Burlap bags, 32 x 14 in., are 
suitable for holding about 25 Ib. of yarn. The yarn is 
placed in the bag (taking care not to bunch it too tightly). 
The bag is then sewn roughly at the top and tagged for 
identification of the lot. 

The bags are entered into a boiling-out box provided 
with a false bottom. Next, the box is half filled with 
water containing 2% Monopole oil and 1% soda (on the 
weight of the yarn) and the bath brought to a boil. 
When the liquor begins to boil, the bags are pushed down 
until they sink, and enough water is then added to com- 
pletely cover the material. Boiling is continued for four 
hours. Soda ash alone tends to remove all the natural 
waxes and give a dull, lifeless appearance to the yarn. 
Monopole or turkey-red oil is not as harsh in its action, 
and leaves the yarn is a softer condition for dyeing. 

After dyeing, the yarn should be thoroughly washed 
to remove all loose color and salt. One of the main 
points in finishing sewing thread is the complete removal 
of the excess color before sizing. 

For black or colors, the following finishing recipe is 
suggested: 14% potato starch, 2% paraffin wax, 2% 
olive-oil soap, and 1% coconut oil. For whites, 25 gal. 
of size can be made as follows: Mix 8 lb. potato starch 
with cold water; melt 4 Ib. paraffin, 2 lb. coconut oil, 
and 2 lb. white chip-soap in 10 gal. boiling water; add 
the starch paste; and make up to 25 gal. In finishing 
100-lb. lots use four pails of this stock solution for the 
first lot, add three pails for the second 100 lb., and add 
two pails for each subsequent lot. Size should not be 
kept more than one day, a fresh batch being made every 
morning. To keep the size box clean and free from 
bacteria, it should be boiled out at least once a.week with 


2% soda ash and 4% soap. 


e 
Shape of Cones on Roving Frames 


Technical Editor: 

[am pussled by the curved shapes of roving-frame 
cones, Although I have no extensive knowledge of me- 
chanics, it seems to me that the outlines of these cones 
should be straight from end to end. I suppose there is a 
very definite reason for the curves, and should like to 
know what it ts. (7173) 

The curved outlines of these cones allow for the fact 
that each succeeding layer of roving increases the diame- 
ter of the bobbin to a proportionately less extent than the 
preceding layer. The outlines are also affected by the 
fact that the outer layers of roving are thicker than the 
inner layers, due to the action of the centrifugal presser. 
Careful consideration of the relative speeds of bobbin 
and flyer as each new layer of roving is added should, 
with these influences in mind, make the purpose of the 
curved outlines clear to you. 





New Machinery & Processes 


Chain-Driven 
Roving Frame 


iQ IVING frames with improved 
chain-drive gearing and _ totally 
nclosed ball-bearing differential mo- 
on have been placed on the market 
ecently by John Hetherington & 
sons, Inc., 161 Devonshire St., Bos- 
ion, Mass. The application of chains 
nd of the new differential motion is 
said to enable increased speed and 
production, reduce power require- 


ments and produce a more even 
roving. 
The spindle- and bobbin-shaft 


sears are designed to run with the 
least possible noise, the drive to the 
bobbin being by means of a strong 
silent chain. The rollers are also si- 
lent-chain driven, and the adoption 
of this idea eliminates one gear. A 
hand wheel on the front roller gear 
is provided for use when passing 
through a new batch of ends. 

The differential motion is designed to retain a sufficient 
supply of lubricant to enable it to run without attention 
for a considerable period, while the chain drive and 
sleeve gear are self-lubricating. An adjustable roller 
chain drives the sleeve gear. Both the winding mech- 
anism and lifting agent are driven with one train of 
gears, thus eliminating the necessity for two reduction 


~~ = 


- + i 
ne ene ///7771\\\ ant 8 aes 
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Chain-drive gearing and totally enclosed 
differential motion for roving frame 


Roving frame with chain-driven gearing ee] 
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As the mo- 
tion is designed to give a positive increase of four to one 
without any movement of the cones, a smaller bobbin- 


gears and reducing the horsepower needed. 


driving gear than usual is required. This also tends to 
reduce the load on the belt and thereby increase the effi- 
ciency of the gearing. A brake, which operates as soon 
as the belt is put on the loose pulley, enables the machine 
to be stopped quickly when an end breaks. 

Another feature of the new roving frame is a special 
shortening and tapering motion with a slightly concave 
shaper plate. By means of this shaper plate it is said 
that a shorter taper is made, which, being convex, pre- 
vents running under or over. This permits more length 
to be put on the bobbins and thus reduces the number 
of doffings. The motion is designed to allow five dif- 
ferent tapers to be made by a slight adjustment without 
interfering with gearing on the change motion. 

To facilitate creeling, the framing is made low, while 
the spring pieces are planed to receive the roller beam 
and are provided with adjustable feet to compensate for 
any irregularities in the floor level. The beams are 
planed on the top and have machined-coupling seatings. 
Safety and cleanliness is insured by locating all gearing 
inside the gearing-end spring piece. The curve of the 
winding cones has been altered; and, to prevent 
“bouncing” of the bobbin drive, the direction of the 
cones has been changed. Other improvements include 
a motion of advanced design for raising and lowering the 
bottom cone, and roller strands of unusual width. 


Steel Welding Rod 


OR making extremely strong welds in steel the Ox- 
weld Acetylene Co., 30 East 42nd St., New York, 
has placed on the market a welding rod designated as 
Oxweld No. 22 S.S. Steel Welding Rod. This welding 
rod has been developed especially to meet the demand 
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for 100% joints in steel pipe having a carbon 
content of 0.30 to 0.40%. In general appear- 
ance, weldability, chemical and physical prop- 
erties this new rod is similar to the well-known 
Oxweld No. 1 High-Test Rod, but is designed 
to pre duce welds of higher 
state 


tensile 
that 


even 


streneth. The manufacturers Ssev- 


eral coupons cut from special-analysis, high- 
strength plate that had been welded with a 
single-V weld using the No. 22 S.D.. rod tiles 
showed tensile strengths of 100,000 Ib. per 


sq.in. Welders will find the action of the new rod under 
the welding flame is similar to that of the older type. 


The 


use. 


rod is a self-fluxing and deoxidizing rod which 
The rod is a self-fluxing and deoxidizing rod which 
sparks very little. 
the serves as a protective coating. 
This coating, although extremely thin, protects the sur- 


It forms a fusible slag that rises to 


surface, where it 


face of the molten bath from the oxygen of the air, , 
and thus prevents oxidation. The composition of this 
rod also prevents, the strengthening element, carbon, 


from burning out during the welding operation. It has 


the ability to fuse easily into the base metal 
Strength Tester Gives Direct Read- 
ings at Any Standard of Regain 


[ IRIECT dial readings of the tensile strength of tex- 
tiles at any desired standard of made 


possible by means of a calculating attachment for. test- 


regain are 


ing machines recently placed on the market by Henry 
IL. Scott Co., Providence, R. I. It is a well-known fact 
that the strength of textiles is changed by the absorption 
of moisture formulas 
for correction are in common use and in some cases are 
While variations in this 
formula, in the case of cotton yarn it is generally ac- 


from the atmosphere. Various 


specified there are some 
cepted that for each 1% gain in moisture there is a gain 
of 6% in strength, in the ranges of zero to 11% or 12% 
regain. This range covers the atmospheric conditions 
that affect the strength of manufactured cotton goods. 
When tests are made on a machine which does not have 
this calculating attachment, the readings are in terms of 
pounds pull on the specimen. It is then 
compute results to determine strength at normal regain. 

The Scott calculating attachment is said to provide a 
ready means tor obtaining this result, in accordance with 
any formula for correction of tests, on a basis of any 


necessary to 
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lester with attachment for 
giving direct dial readings 
of tensile strength of tex- 
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Regain scale for use with 
strength tester, giving di- 
rect readings at any stand- 
ard of regain 





condition 


standard which may be 
accepted by the parties concerned. 
With its aid direct readings are ob- 
tained and the necessity for compu- 
tation is eliminated. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating the use of this 
attachment, suppose we are working 
on a formula of 6% gain in strength 
for each 1% gain in moisture, and 
are about to test a specimen which 
has a regain of 345%. This is 35% 
Hence by setting the weight to add 21% 
6% ) to the actual strength of the specimen, the 
dial reading will indicate the figured strength of the 
specimen at normal or 7% regain. Likewise, 1f the 
specimen has moisture above normal,—say 99% regain 
—there is a difference of 2% for which we must com- 
pensate, hence the weight is set to subtract 12% 
(2 * 6%), in order to obtain the reading on the dial 
as of standard regain. 

This attachment comprises a weight adjustable on the 
balance arm of a tensile-strength testing machine, mak- 
ing possible a direct reading on the dial in accordance 
with correction factors of any predetermined table. On 
the balance arm is a scale. The long line in the middle 
indicates the point at which the weight is set to register 
actual pounds pull on the specimen. The attachment in 
no way interferes with the ordinary use of the testing 
machine, because, with the tare weight set at the long 
line on the balance arm, the machine will register on the 
dial the actual number of pounds pull on the specimen. 





any standard of 
regain 

below normal. 
21 
(35 


Overload Switch for Small Motors 


REE-TRIPPING thermal-overload switches in sev- 

eral ratings for fractional horsepower motors have 
been brought out by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 207 12th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. According to the manufacturer this 
switch prevents blowouts and provides positive protection 
against motor burnouts and other electrical troubles 
caused by overloads. Push buttons furnish convenient 
starting and stopping control. 

The switch has a time-limit type of thermal overload, 
which is furnished in numerous ratings up to and includ- 
ing 3} hp., 110 and 220 volts a.c.; and 4 hp., 115 volts d.c. 
When an overload trips the switch, it is re-set by simply 
pressing the start button; this also re-starts the motor. 











Overhead ducts with outlets along walls 
for direct air heating system 


lf the overload condition persists, the motor will not 
start, so that positive protection for the motor is assured 
it all times. The new switch is intended for use with 
industrial and domestic appliances and tools equipped 
with small motors. 


Direct Air Heating System 
[ EVELOPMENT of a new system of direct air 


heating of large industrial buildings has been an- 
nounced recently by the Lee Air Heater Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. A feature of this centralized system is the 
forced circulation of air through a direct-fired tubular 
heater. Underground or overhead ducts distribute the 
warm air to those points where warmth is needed. In 
buildings where recirculation of the air is permissible, 
the air supply is drawn from the floor level; where a 
complete change of air is required, fresh air from outside 
the building is brought in. 

One of the advantages claimed for this system is that 
it begins to deliver heat as soon as the fire is lighted 
and the fans are started. This feature is said to result 
in a saving of coal, since it is unnecessary to maintain 
a banked fire in mild weather. It is also stated that by 
draining the cold air from the floor and delivering warm 
air where needed an even 


temperature is maintained 
throughout the building. 


In summer, the fans and duct 
of the heater provide a forced ventilation system which 
may be used to cool the plant; air-washing or condition 
Ing equipment may be added if desired. 

The furnace is designed for firing with bituminous 
coal, lignite, various industrial wastes, gas, and oil. No 
licensed engineer is required to operate the system; any 
one who can light a fire, throw a switch, and shovel coal 
can run the furnace. 

The heater is of fire-brick construction, with heavy 
firing doors and grate, while the combustion chamber is 





Adjustable mushroom outlet from underground 
duct for direct air heating system 


designed to prevent the flames from playing directly 
against the tubes. The tubes are shaped so that contrac 
tion and expansion does not throw any strain upon the 
furnace or supporting members. 
shaft and to the same motor are used. 
One fan forees the air through the heating tubes and 
into the air ducts; the other draws the products of com 
bustion from the furnace and discharges them 10 the 
stack. When underground ducts are installed, adjust 
able “mushroom” outlets on the floor are usually used: 
with overhead ducts leading along walls or columns 


‘Two fans, mounted on 


one connected 


“*( Olorgraph” Box Strapping 


—_ \PH” strapping, a new box banding, 
A 


originated by L. S. Howe, has been placed on the 
market by The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. The 
development of a process whereby colors can be printed 
on box strapping has made possible this latest improve 
ment in bands for keeping containers intact and un 
broken. In addition to the distinctive features of the 
round-edged, sterilized strapping brought out a year 
ago, this product has the advertising value of the trade 
marks, firm names, or slogans, printed in brilliant colors 
on the bands. Any special design or mark can be pro 
duced, and a variety of colors are available. 

In place of advertising designs or slogans, the strap 
ping atfords a means of displaying instructions from the 
shippers, such as “Fragile,” “Handle with Care,” “Per 
ishable,” etc. It is stated that these notices are always 
in plain view, as they appear twice on each side of the 
container, and that by means of them an appreciable 
saving in time and labor is effected. In place of tags 
which may be torn off or become unreadable in transit, 
this strapping, when printed with the shipper’s name 
and address, prevents loss of merchandise in shipping. 


Vilfering losses are also said to be reduced to a minimum. 


PRODUCTS 


AMLEY WORKS | 
A Me et een | 
PATS PUROIRG 





Box strapping with raised lettering in color 
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AMERICAN | 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


— + 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 


For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 93 Worth St. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. New York 


For Southern Territory 


TOM MOORE E. J. HOLBROOK 
502-3 Provident Bldg. High Point, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


re Ya. 


Copyright, 1922. A. Y. & P. Co, 
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Wool Likely to Go a Little Lower 


Yarns and Cloth to Decline Also, But Raw Material Is 


Relatively Nearer Stability, Says Dr. 


ENERAL business recession has 
been reflected in the wool indus- 
try. The decline in our adjusted 
index of wool manufacturing machinery 
activity began just one year ago. Busi- 
ness recession usually takes from one to 
one and one-half years to run its course. 
Due to the preceding era of over- 
expansion in business, followed by a 
stock-market panic, the probabilities are 
that the current recession in general 
business will be one of the longer type. 
The month of April brought some 
definitely cheerful news, namely, reports 
of stronger wool prices, first in London 
and later in Australia. Sustained ad- 
vances are not likely even in these 
centers, however, for South America is 
still a source of weakness, there was a 
fair sized carryover at the London 
auctions, and the amount on hand in 
Australia is well in excess of last year. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


The favorable factors in the wool 
situation follow: 

1. Prices in Australia have recently 
advanced 5 to 10%. 

2. The national raw-wool marketing 
corporation has contracted for about 
60,000,000 Ib. of the new clip. Easv 
money should facilitate contracting and 
holding. 

3. Domestic supplies of desirable 
grades are reported to be moderate. 

4. The tariff bill will probably be 
passed in May. 

5. At Bradford, tops have been 
stronger for some weeks and sentiment 
is more cheerful. 

6. The statistical position of worsted 
yarns has improved somewhat. 

7. Wholesale dry goods 


sales in- 


creased more than seasonally in March, 
while loom activity was drastically cur- 
tailed. 


The Wool Institute statistics 


SUMMARY 


Raw wool is likely to work a 
little lower, but is nearing sta- 
bility. Worsted sales yarns will 


probably go lower. Wool cloth 
will decline a little in sympathy 
with wool, but manufacturers’ 
margins are holding better. 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. 
Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research 
Bureau, which regularly appears on 
this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in 
the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or 
three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not 
refiect temporary trade sentiment. 


showed some improvement in March. 

8. The increase in cotton prices dur 
ing March puts raw wool in a better 
position as a competitive textile fiber. 
Raw wool is also low compared with 
the general price level. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


The unfavorable factors in the situa- 
tion follow: 

1. Part of the strength in foreign 
wool prices is due to the strike at York- 
shire. At the London auctions 61,000 
bales were carried over. Australia has 
873,000 bales in store, compared with 
544,000 last year. The weakest spot is 
South America. 

2. Domestic wool prices are still too 
high in comparison with foreign. 

3. In March, wool mill consumption 
fell to the lowest level since July, 1924. 

4. Machinery activity in March de- 
clined to the depression levels of 1921. 

5. Receipts as well as imports of raw 
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wool increased more than seasonally in 
April. 

6. Purchasing power is dwindling and 
indicates that a low level of demand is 
to be expected in the cloth markets. 

7. The trend of commodity prices is 
still downward, and the cotton market 
is not in a strong position. Most busi- 
ness barometers are unfavorable in their 
forecast. The P-V Line is still far be- 
lew normal. 


Raw Woot Dectines Less RAPIDLY 


The factor of most importance in the 
raw-wool market is the demand for 
cloth. This is poor, and is reflected in 
the fact that mill consumption in March 
was the lowest since 1924. The pros- 
pects are that raw wool will feel little 
stimulus from the market until general 
business begins to improve. 

On the supply side, we find indica- 
tions that the new clip is getting into 
strong hands, since the reports indicate 


60,000,000 Ib. contracted for by the 
National Raw Wool Marketing Corp. 
Low money rates may facilitate distri- 
bution of the new clip this year. 
Imports are moderate. 

The TextTiLtE Wortp Index of raw- 


wool prices in April was 66.9% of the 
average for 1921-28, against 69.6% in 
March and 98.6 a year ago. This is the 
lowest level reached since January, 1922. 
The weak spot is now in medium wools, 
as finer grades have firmed a little in 
sympathy with foreign strength in those 
grades. Domestic prices for raw wool 
are still too high compared with similar 
foreign grades; so that no proportionate 
gains should be expected here. Fur- 
thermore, the strength abroad is of ques- 
tionable duration. The stimulus given 
by strike conditions in England is of a 
temporary nature. World supply condi- 


tions are easy, and demand conditions 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Announcement! 


Pp tops at nearly ONE-HALF (14) the cost of silk. 


Many of our full-fashioned hosiery customers are now 
using with very good success, our high-grade COMBED SEA 
ISLAND MERCERIZED GASSED Yarn dyed in INDAN- 
THRENE colors for their picots and striping instead of expen- 
sive silk. 


This yarn is spun from the finest Sea Island cotton, making it 
very strong, smooth and with an exceptional high lustre. It is 
also being used with marked success in making of shadow 
clocks. We can supply this yarn in counts from 50/2 to 140/2. 


If you are making picot tops or shadow clocks, send for a 
sample cone today for a trial—we are sure you will be very 
pleased with the results. 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


**From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Qogr” 
+ 
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are still world-wide 
depression. 

Wool prices will probably fall less 
rapidly than in recent months, and may 
even attain a certain amount of stability 
in a month or two, but with the trend 
of general commodity prices definitely 
and persistently downward, there is no 
reason that can vet be seen for turning 
bullish. 


dominated by 


YARN Position UNCHANGED 

Che TeExTILE Worvp Index of worsted 
sales yarn prices in April averaged 
80.8% of the average for 1921-28, 
against 83.30 in March and 97.5% a 
vear ago. This is the lowest varn price 
since November, 1921. 

Both the production of varn, as indi 
cated by the index of spindle activity 
and the consumption for yarn, as indi- 
cated by the index of loom activity, 
declined in March in almost equal pro- 
portions. If anything, spindles were 
curtailed slightly the more. The mal- 
adjustment betwen spindles and looms, 
which became conspicuous about a year 
ago, has disappeared since the first of 
the year: but more drastic measures are 
needed to help spinners’ margins from 
voing lower. This is due to the acute 
weakness of cloth prices and the drastic 
curtailment of loom activity. Lower 
varn prices are still to be expected. 

Woot ChLoru Position STRONGER 

The wool goods price indexes ot 
PeEXTILE Wor-p and of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics both fell sharply in 
March. The Textire Worvp Index, 
which is composed of staple lines, was 
the lowest since November, 1922, while 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index 
was the lowest since January, 1922. 

The weakness in prices occurred 
despite the fact that curtailment has 
been drastic and has lasted about a year. 
Phe activity of both wide and narrow 
looms in March the lowest 
January, 1921. 

The one encouraging feature of the 
wool-cloth situation was the increase in 
wholesale dry-goods sales in March. 
This was only a moderate gain, but it 
signifies a better relative demand and 
supply situation. Due to reduced em- 
ployment and payrolls, purchasing power 
has been poor in urban communities. 
The purchasing power of the farmer is 
the lowest since 1921; hence, rural buy 
ing power is also curtailed. As there is 
no immediate prospect ot improvement 
in the position of either farmers or fac- 
tory workers, goods demand will prob- 
ably remain poor for some time. 

Manufacturers’ replacement margins 
declined in March, notwithstanding the 
unusually drastic decline in loom activity 
(supply). But, because of the control 
heing exercised over supply, it is not 
likely that margins will be much _ re- 
duced, even though cloth prices will 
probably decline further in sympathy 
with weak raw wool and varn markets. 


was since 





lig. be 
Will Consumption—Grease Equivalent, 
sonal Variation, 3 Month Moving Average; 
Equivalent, End of Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


for 1921-1928=100 for all three Indexes; 
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RAW WOOL BAROMETER 
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WOOL MANUI-ACTURERS’ MARGINS 
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Replacement Margms;, 


Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and Spindle Activity. 


adjusted for seasonal variation; 


Average 1923-1927 


-100 for both indexes 


The Textile Trend 


Ce ron Goovs MARKETS: So far, most 
noticeable sign of improvement, since 
announcement of a three-month 50% 
curtailment, has been increased inquiry 
from buyers. Print cloth prices have 
improved about jc., but other classes of 
gray are unchanged. Certain 
types of finished are having 
seasonal activity, but, generally, finished 
market is quiet. Revision of 
finer denier rayon yarn prices is ex 
pected to open the way for more liberal 
covering of rayon needs by cotton mills 


W oo. 


Recent warm weather has stimulated 
retail clothing sales and, to an extent, 
mills have noticed reflection of this in 
certain — lines. For the most part, 
tropicals and other varieties of summer 
tvpe goods have picked up. Worsted 
suitings, too, show increased turnover, 
although sales remain considerably 
below last vear. Demand in women’s 
wear lines is of same type as in men’s 
wear. Summer goods lead the demand, 
with many mills in a sold-up condition 
and unable to meet delivery require 
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ments. Little interest in worsted yarns 
and prices are inclined to decline further. 


KNIT 


Hosiery continued soft, especially at 
the low-price end; 25c. half-hose were 
weak; there fair call for 50c. 
lines and good call for anklets. Full 
fashioned hosiery was lagging. Warm 
spell stimulated call for rayon under- 


\LARKETS 


( rOODS 


Was a 


wear and athletic cotton shirts and 
shorts. Heavyweights were quiet; few 
future orders. There was a fair. re- 


order demand tor bathing-suits; fancy 
sweaters were spotty, with a few good 
orders placed: heavyweight 
were quiet. 


sweaters 


SirK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk improved somewhat, and 
prices slanted upward, thanks to in- 
creased demand; broadsilk mills and 
hosiery knitters both placed business on 
a moderate scale. Thrown silk firmed 
in sympathy; prices were steady. Spun 
yarn call was good, though easier than 


last week. Spinners expect “Sports 
Silk Week” drive to stimulate yarn 
(2887) 10! 





AMAFLEECE 
AMARAY 


Different 


—and we mean it. Ama- 
fleece and Amaray are not 
so-called “heather yarns.” 





These unique yarns have 


no other counterparts. 





They stand alone. They 
are different. 


But don’t take our word 
for it—prove it yourself 
via samples. Note the 
fleeciness of these yarns— 
their lofty feel. Available 
in 125 colors in solids and 
combinations — counts $s 
to 30s. Widely used for 
hosiery, also adapted for 
bathing suits, sweaters, 
jersey cloth, even pastels 
for underwear. 


At Amazon Mills we also 
produce Amamerino and 
Raymerino. These are 
blends of Amafleece and 
Amaray with 5 or 10% 


wool. 


See them 
at 
the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition 


Let us send samples. Write Booth 


today. 233-234 





CANNON MILLS 


IN( 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chieago Utiea, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 


Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Sales Agents WA WS 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 


Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 
for the Southern States 
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reorders. Broadsilks were uncertain; 
some mills claimed steady demand at 
market prices. Others were offering 
popular chiffons at reduced prices to 


Spotty Buying of Mill 


effect quick turnover. Broadsilk tone 
doubtful. Rayon prices were reduced 
on the finer noteworthy 
amount by leading companies. 


sizes by a 


Shares 


Adjustment of Market Prices to 


Real Values Is Proceeding 


Boston. 

RADING in mill shares in the Bos- 

ton auction market continues light, 
597 shares only this week of which 428 
were Berkshire Associates common at 
16, a decline of 4 point from previous 
sale. Fall River mill shares continue 
downward trend, 20 representative mill 
issues losing an average of $1.16 for 
the week. New Bedford shares were a 
trifle easier with Nashawena and 
Wamsutta quite active. There was some 
liquidation of Wamsutta which touched 
a new low point of 19. 

The first quarter of 1930 has wit- 
nessed a continuance of the depression 
so marked a feature of the latter half 
of 1929 and there is little on the horizon 
to indicate a clearance in the near 
future. Merger talk continues strong in 
the New England cotton industry, but 
in wool only intermittent sporadic at- 
tempts are even talked about and then 
on a small scale. The latest project is 
an offer of the Ames Worsted Co. of 
Lowell, with a spinning mill in Rich- 
mond, Me., to take over the Maine 
Spinning Co. of Skowhegan, by the pur- 
chase at par of 70% of the stock. 
N. B. K. Brooks who is or was the sell- 
ing agent for the Ames Worsted is said 
to own 60% of the stock of the Maine 
Spinning Co. Shareholders have not 
yet taken any action in the ‘matter. 

Fall River textile corporations for 
the second quarter of 1930 distributed 
$329,750 in dividends on a capitaliza- 
tion of $32,725,000. The 40% dividend 
of the King Philip Mills is not included 
in the total, as the plant has been ac- 
quired by the Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Inc., and the dividend is in 
liquidation. 


Net Loss ror AMERICAN BEMBERG 


A net loss of $499,831 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, expenses and provision for 
the decline in value of inventory of the 
finished product manufactured in prior 
years, as well as provision for the de- 
cline in value of raw materials, is re- 
ported by the American Bemberg Corp. 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. In 
1928 the company reported a net profit 
of $619,153 after depreciation, taxes and 
interest. 

Annual report of American Glanzstoff 
Corp. for the year ended Dec. 29, 1929, 
shows a net loss of $98,964 after de- 
preciation, interest and expenses. This 


compares with a net profit of $2,261 for 
the previous year. S. R. Fuller, Jr., 
chairman of the board, in his letter to 
shareholders, states in part: “The first 
unit of the company’s plant at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn., has reached its full produc- 
tion capacity and construction has so 
far proceeded on the second unit that it 
is expected this unit will reach a sub- 
stantial production capacity during the 
year.” 


DurFEE MILLS 


The Durfee Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
shows a surplus of $692,225 with no 
current liabilities, according to the 
financial report filed with the Massa- 
chusetts commissioner of corporations. 
The balance sheet is as follows: Assets: 
Real estate and machinery, $1,026,611; 
merchandise, $472,039; cash and ac- 
counts receivable, $692,575. Liabilities : 
Capital Stock, $1,500,000; reserves and 
surplus, $692,225. 

The outlook in the English textile 
shares market is largely controlled by 
the unsettlement in the prices of ma- 
terials concerned. In the rayon trade 
the further cuts in Courtauld’s prices 
have renewed nervousness, and_ the 
wages dispute in the wool textile indus- 
try does not make for stable trading 
conditions. In the rayon group Court- 
auld’s and British Celanese have both 
advanced slightly. Textile shares gen- 
erally have developed a firmer tendency 
and most price changes are upward. 


MILLS 


HAMILTON, OntT.— Mercury Mills, 
Ltd., which has just presented its annual 
report for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, 
shows earnings from operations of 
$294,548, aiter providing for all operat- 
ing expenses and maintenance and re- 
pairs. This compares with $394,508 for 
the year 1928. Following the payment 
of bond interest, Federal taxes and pro- 
vision for depreciation, there remained 
$126,872 available for preferred divi- 
dends of $61,860, leaving $65,012 avail- 
able for the 45,000 no par value com- 
mon shares. 


SURPLUS 


MERCURY REPORT 


SOUTHERN STOCKS RECEDE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The weekly mar- 
ket report of southern cotton mill stocks 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co., 
showed a net loss of 52c. a share based 
on the average bid price of 25 of the 
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most active common stocks. The close 
for the week ended May 3 stood at 79.16 
as compared with 79.68 for the previous 
week, 

The volume of trading was light in the 
preferred as well as common issues, the 
demand being centered principally 
around the higher grade or dividend 
paying shares. 

Such issues as Darlington, American 
Yarn & Processing, Eagle Yarn and 
Ware Shoals were marked down in bid 
prices from 1 to 5 a share and only 
fractional advances were registered in 
either the preferred or common issues 
of other mills. 

Boston Stock AUCTIONS 

The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions in 
Boston: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
13 Naumkeag 100 88 sea 
2 Pepperell 100 93 24 
62 Arlington 100 233 + 3 

428 3erkshire Associates, com 16 4 
92 Boston Woven House, com. 100 84} ae 

597 

FaLL River DIvIDENDS 
The Fall River mill dividends for 


second quarter of 1930 as reported by 
G. M. Haffards & Co. average 1% on 
capital. Details follow: 

Rate Amount 
$800,000 0 
1,250,000 0 
‘000,000 0 
‘800,000 0 


Name of Corporations Capital 
American Linen Co 
Barnard Mfg. Co 
3ourne Mills 
Border City Mfg. Co 


Charlton Mills , 200,000 2 $24,000 
Cornell Mills 600,000 ee 
Davis Mills 2,500,000 me ° 5 deen 
Davol Mills 1,500,000 0 5 
Flint Mills 1,300,000 | 13,000 
King Philip Mills 2,250,000 13* 33,750 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 2,250,000 0 ee 
Luther Mfg. Co 350,000 2 7,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd 300,000 0 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 600,000 ( 
Merchants Mfg. Co 375,000 10+ 150,000 
Narragansett Mills 600,000 0 wkarorala 
Osborn Mills ‘ 
Parker Mills, pfd 2,100,000 ere 
Parker Mills, com ‘ ; 
Pilgrim Mills 1,200,000 2 24,000 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 1,000,000 0 ; 
sagamore Mfg Co ° 3,000,000 2 60,000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., pfd 250,000 0 ea 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., com 350,000 0 
Shove Mills. . 1,200,000 0 
Staffon Mills 1,000,000 0 
Stevens Mfg. Co 1,200,000 0 
Troy C. & W. Manuf'y 300,000 0 qrae 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 1,200,000 13 18,000 
Weetamoe Mills. . 1,250,000 0 cossere 
$32,725,000 $329,750 


An average of 1.007% plus on invested capital. 
*$40 per share paid in liquidation 
tIn partial liquidation paid on old capital 


Silk Hosiery Exports Increase 


The quantity and value of silk hosiery 
exported from the United States in 1929 
showed an increase of about 2% over 
1928 shipments, according to the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce. 
Exports increased from 899,314 dozen 
pairs in 1928 to 921,119 dozen in 1929, 
and from $9,657,498 to $9,811,494 in 
value. Of the total value of silk hosiery 
exported during 1929, women’s full- 
fashioned hose comprised approximately 
85.6% ; men’s, 8%; women’s seamless, 
5.9%; and children’s the balance. 
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THATCHER Co. 
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Cotton Yarns 





Quiet and ‘ 


Soft 


Both New Business and Old 
Contract Specifications Are Smaller 


Pui ADF PHILA. 

[ CURING the latter part of last week 

there had been an improvement in 
demand and larger specifications were 
received on old contracts than for sev- 
eral weeks, leading dealers to believe the 
corner had been turned and expansion 
in sales would be seen. Since the flurry 


in the stock market, largest houses as- 
sert that the situation has changed 


quickly and knitters, who last week were 
willing to buy 5,000 Ib., or to specify 
lor prompt shipment on June 1 billings 
have again withdrawn. 

Trading in the first week of May has 
shown 


no improvement over April, 
which was one of the poorest months 
the sales cotton yarn trade has been 
called upon to face for five years. There 


is no trade which is ready to buy in 
quantity, although the largest plush con- 
cern here has taken what to others 
would be large amounts, but so far as 
this particular concern is involved they 
are only routine purchases. 


SPINNERS MARGINS SMALLER 

\s might be expected under these 
conditions, spinners and_ sellers gen- 
crally are having a difficult period. 


Without exaggeration on the part of 
spinners, it can be stated that their mar- 
Vins 


are smaller than’ for several 
months. A large spinner told a repre 
sentative of TEXTILE Worcp that sales 


reported on certain counts and qualities 


mentioned were at least 3c. under what 
he has figured as his cost on these 
counts based on full time operation of 


his mull, 


This may easily be seen from the 
prices being paid in sales of carded 
knitting counts, 26c. being the top for 
ordinary quality 10s. Spinners state 
this means a margin of about 53c. over 
cotton cost for them, which is roughly 
half of what they claim they should 
have. The same condition is found in 
other counts. which, based upon cotton 
costs, leave spinners little or nothing 


upon which to work. 

There is just enough 
ing in the market to make it impos- 
sible for spinners to obtain market 
prices, the small volume being transacted 
being closed at figures which repre- 
sentative spinners will not consider. 
Kxamples of this are to be seen in 
carded weaving counts which are being 
sold on basis of 284e. in reported 
although spinners refuse in most 
to consider anything than a 
ebove this price. Skeins in the 
count have been reported sold at 
this week. 


business pass 


sales 

cases 
cent 

same 
8e. 


less 


Prick CUTTING IN ComMBED YARNS 

Although combed varns are generally 
holding firm as cotton, leading spinners 
juoting this basis, there is 


on price- 


cutting in this field and bulk ot 9e8 
ness being done at present is closed ; 
figures considerably under the ceregian 


list. Small spinners and others need- 
ing immediate delivery specifications 
are closing orders for small quantities 


to be shipped quickly at prices several 
cents under the generally accepted level. 

Irrespective of spinners’ margins or 
the fluctuations of the raw material 
market, there seems to be little chance 
of a spurt in contracting for varns until 
cotton manufacturers book a 
volume of business. 


larger 
Manutacturers will 


not speculate, and many refuse to cover 
goods orders with yarns all at one time. 

Yarn consumers are operating at 
varying rates, many being on less than 
half time, a few closed down, while 
others are running slightly better than 
half time, giving an average of around 
half time for cotton mills in the Phila 


delphia section. This is the main reason 
varns are quiet. .\mong things such as 
the tariff and stock market which cause 


conservatism, is the fear of a large cot 
ton crop. 
a 
Bostonx.—The cotton varn market 


has entered a pe sriod of dullness featured 
by declining spindle activity at the mill 
end and strenuous attempts at the sell 
ing end to move accumulations as 
quickly as possible at the best prices 
dealers are able to wring from reluctant 


No 


huvers. major movement can be 
reported for the week. The slide 
in carded yarns continues downward. 


Oversupply and restricted demand are 
bearish factors: curtailment of mill 
activities somewhat bullish, and the cot 
ton situation adaptable to either view 
with the proviso that mills which have 
had to call their cotton and fix their 
price are in a position which, it is stated, 
positively precludes them from 
profit on current yarn market. 

\s a favorable feature it is said that 
many varn consumers have allowed 
their stecks on hand to become depleted. 


any 
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placing dependence 
ments to meet their 
is likely to extend considerably in the 
near tuture, mills in the Spartanburg 
district making a good start this week. 

Suyers of cotton varn continue to 
keep in close touch with the market and 
prices, but hesitate to place orders in 
advance of actual requirements. Busi 
ness offered is keenly competed for, and 
spinners continue to make favorable 
prices where business is attractive. 
Carded yarn rates are unsettled. Buyers 
persist in offering figures somewhat 
below, and in 


upon 
needs. 


quick ship 
Curtailment 


some instances consider 
ably below, spinners’ asking prices. On 
low and medium quality yarns, where 


production is most apt to exceed de 
mand, the offers are usually 1 to  3e. 
below. Finer quality yarns are firme! 
because production is less not be 
cause of any real demand. 

lew factors believe that there 
any confident or 
the tall. 


and 


will he 


active varn market be 


fore 
7 
NEW 


York—Carded yarn trading 
continues at the low ebb current tor the 
last few weeks. In the present state 
of affairs, a 5,000 Ib. order looks big. 
and the majority of transactions are tor 
smaller quantities. 

Prices very uncertain affair, 
with the spread between spinners: quo 
tations and buyers’ offers from 1 to 25¢ 
in many For this reason, it 
be said figures are nominal 
toward easiness. In in 
stances, buyers ideas re 
low, but they make the offers and the 
see what happens. 

\ lack of salesmanship is 
for this distressed 
Salesmen seem bewildered 
and invite offers, 
see what they 


are a 


cases 
that 
a tendency 


may 
with 


are 


blamed 

condition 
and vO oul 
stating that “they will 
can do about it.” Natu 


several 


rally, the buver gets the impression that 
he can purchase varn practically at his 
own figure. 


Sellers here cannot 
improvement in varn sales until 
business is on a better plane. Stocks ot 
goods as well as yarns in the hands of 
consumers are low and a pick-up in then 
sales would 
purchases, it 


see any hope tol 


general 


soon be reflected in varn 


1s belie ved. 


Worsted Yarn Interest Decline 


Lower Prices Do Not Prove 
to Be Incentive to Buyers 


PHILADELPHIA, 


vears, have not stimulated great interest 


fet HOUGH improvement was pre- although several spinners state inquiries 
dicted after the men’s wear season have been more numerous. 
was under way and when spring weather The market is selective and spotty. 
would make its appearance, this has not By this is meant active counts are firm 
come to pass. Demand during the week in price in comparison with tnactive 
was smaller than in the previous week counts. The latter are subject to reduc- 
with the exception of outerwear which tions of 10c. under the regular list, 
has been at the previous level of activity. while counts such as men’s wear manu- 
lower prices for outerwear counts, facturers are using for fancy fabrics, 
lower than have been quoted for many are holding their own. Spinners of the 
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Your merchandise—all dressed up 
—and with plenty of places to go. 


Into shoes that pinch and scrape— 
into washings that are rubbed, 
stretched and twisted—into sun- 
shine that fades and bleaches. 


Then how slick and fresh does it 


look? 


There is a way you can insure 
against rapid deterioration. Yes— 
use Dixie Durene and Dixie yarns. 


Why not try this “insurance” on 
your next order? 


@C 
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latter group keep to former $1.75 level 
in most instances for 2-30s, 64s, mixes. 


MIxtTurES AGAIN QUIET 


Last week men’s wear manufacturers 
were buying yarn. This week they are 
not. They apparently received new 
goods business which they quickly cov- 
ered with mixture yarns, placing a fair 
amount of business within the last two 
weeks. Spinners, however, now report 
that little new business of importance 
has been received from men’s wear man- 
ufacturers this week. 

Prices of mixtures have held fairly 
steady. Their stability is the more ap- 
preciated when gray weaving counts are 
considered, the latter being weak because 
there is no demand for gray yarns from 
men’s wear mills of account. There is 
hope in the trade spinners will be able 
to hold these prices as the men’s wear 
season is not proceeding at a satisfactory 
rate and a drop in mixture prices would 
work immediate injury to the goods 
market at a time when this would do 
the most harm. 

Yarn users are bears on prices. Even 
in outerwear counts, which have just 
been reduced 74c. at one time, they are 
predicting that lower prices will soon 
be seen. They may be right, but spin- 
ners are betting at present that prices 
will be advanced 24c. before this occurs. 
This is based upon the premises that 
outerwear counts are now priced below 
parity with wool or tops, and spinners 
claim they are losing 24c. on 
pound sold. 


WHEN WILL DECLINE Stop? 

Replacement value seems to mean 
little at present, and, unless demand im- 
proves, it is possible manufacturers may 
be right and spinners wrong. The price 
trend has been downward for so many 
weeks that an unusually strong lever 
may be needed to change the situation 
quickly. The fact that prices are low 
is not proving a stimulus, buyers always 
claiming they can go still lower and to 
date they have been right. 

Infant’s wear manufacturers have 
been displaying more interest and fair 
size contracts, few larger than 5,000 or 
10,000 Ib., have been placed in 2-18s and 
2-20s, in three-eighths and finer in 
English-spun and in haltf-blood when 
French-spun quality was desired. 

Other outerwear lines have been dull 

with the exception of bathing-suit trade 
which continues fairly active and which 
probably will remain in that condition 
during the next five or six weeks. Pres- 
ent contracts on their books will be filled 
around the first of next month, and the 
weather will largely determine whether 
their run will be continued later in the 
season or not. 
The first quarter was a poor one with 
the general run of outerwear mills. 
April showed little or no improvement, 
and at present demand continues unsatis- 
factory. These mills must make up on 
their fall and winter production what 
they have lost on spring goods. A 
majority feel this will be possible. 
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Spun Silk Call Moderate 


“Sports Silk Week’ Expected 
to Stimulate Yarn Reorders 


PUN silk yarn was firm, with a 

steady moderate call for all numbers. 
Broadsilk mills placed some good-sized 
orders for 60s 2-ply, and both 62 
singles and 30s 2-ply also were in de- 
mand. The sentiment of the buyers, 
while good, was not strong enough to 
stimulate any real future coverage ; most 
orders were spot and nearby. 

The opening of “Sports Silk Week” 
by retail units throughout the country 
on Monday had no direct effect on spun 
yarn demand, as the business for this 
event was placed four to six weeks ago. 
However, the the drive is 
being watched closely by spinners be- 
cause of its possible effect on reorders. 
Spun silk factors look for a good du- 
plicate business later in the summer, 
provided “Sports Silk Week” has the 
expected effect of stimulating tournover 
in shantungs, tub silks and other fabrics 
of spun silk content. 


success of 


PRICES STEADY 


Prices held steady and the outlook 
was considered good. Spinners are 
producing to order for the most part; 
they have no difficulty in meeting 
demand, but are building up no surplus 
to speak of. One sales manager of a 
leading spun yarn mill said the sales 
situation for the first third of the year 
was “excellent”; turnover was well 
ahead of last year, and, though prices 
left but a narrow profit margin, the 
situation on the whole was satisfactory. 


Broadsilk mills offer an unusually 
wide variety of attractive spun silk 
fabrics through retail outlets and the 
dress trade, as part of the promotional 
drive, and the quality of the lines is 
expected to bring good consumer re- 
sponse. 


® Better Thrown 
Silk Demand 


ROADSILK manufacturers were in 

the market for thrown silk this 
week, and a fair call was registered. 
Orders were small and for spot ship- 
ment, but the aggregate was sufficient 
to bring some encouragement to the 
long-suffering throwsters. Prices held 
steady for the first time in weeks. 

Current call was for both organzine 
and crepe yarns. It could not be called 
more than feeler business, and in any 
normal season, it would not be a flash in 
the pan. Throwsters have become re- 
signed to taking things as they come, 
without indulging in any forecasts. 

The prospects for the next couple of 
months were uncertain. In view of the 
small stocks on hand in mills, it is pos- 
sible that summer may be more active 
than usual, but throwsters are not opti- 
mistic 


on that score. Thrown yarn 
production continued moderate, and 
stocks in mills were at a minimum. 


Hosiery manufacturers placed little or 
no business this week. 


Finer Rayon Yarns Reduced 


Price Cut Wins Approval; 
150 Denier Not Affected 


DOWNWARD revision of rayon 

yarn prices, representing cuts of 
from 15 to 50c. and restricted for the 
most part to the finer sizes, was an- 
nounced by the principal producers this 
week. An outstanding feature of the 
reduction was the favorable reception it 
received both from producers themselves 
and the consuming industries. The step 
excited considerably more approving 
comment than followed either of the re- 
ductions last year. 

It was regarded as a constructive step, 
in that it encouraged wider use of the 
finer sizes which hitherto have been too 
expensive for numerous broadgoods and 
hosiery mills that wanted to enter the 
finer rayon field. The reduction was 
first announced by Viscose Co. of 
America, May 3, and the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. and the American Enka Co. 
followed suit May 4; the Tubize-Chatil- 
lon Corp. issued a new list May 5. 
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The 100 denier first quality yarn and 
the 75 den. first quality were reduced 
50c. and the 100/40 second quality was 
cut 25c. The 125/18 first was cut 15c. 
and the 125/36 first was cut 20c. The 


new Viscose Co. list introduced three 
new sizes—50d. 40 fil.; 115d. 36 fil.; 
and 125d. 48 fil. Particular interest 


attached to the new 50 denier size as 
this is the first viscose process yarn 
to be listed here in this fine size. 


150s Nor AFFECTED 


The Viscose Co., and the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. made it clear that the cut 
did not affect the popular 150 denier 
sizes, which remain at previous prices. 
C. M. Carr, vice-president of the 
American Enka Co. issued a statement 
to the effect that prices on all denier 
have been readjusted; the most marked 
changes were those affecting the finer 
sizes, it was explained. The American 
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The Durene Association of America 


has established a standard of quality 


in finest mercerized cotton yarns ! 


eo E finest mercerized cotton yarns, and the hosiery 
and underwear into which they are knit, now have 
a distinguishing name—the name durene. The Durene 
Association of America, composed of leading manufac- 
turers of mercerized yarns, has standardized this qual- 
ity, and is establishing the word durene in public con- 
sciousness as a generic name that stands for specific 
essentials of value. 


Continuous National Advertising Emphasizes 


Name and Increases Sales 


Durene is being advertised to the buying public through 
The Saturday Evening Post, Vogue, and Butterick 
Quarterly. The outstanding characteristics of durene 
are a permanent soft lustre, great elasticity, strength, 
and durability. Durene is remarkably absorbent, laun- 
ders perfectly, and is priced moderately. 


Special Licensing of Manufacturers of 
Durene Garments 


Manufacturers of knit hosiery and underwear are now 
receiving a special license. which gives them the right 





Durene hosiery for men 
and children finds a 
ready market. It laun- 
ders perfectly, and 
wears longer . . . Silk 
stockings with feet and 
welts of durene are 
featured by manufac- 
turers of women’s fine 
hosiery. 


Soft lustrous durene 
underwear for women 
is styled smartly—com- 
binations, shorts, bras- 
sieres, vests and sun-tan 
garments are selling 
well in most good 
stores. 


to label durene garments with the durene name, or to 
stamp the name durene on each piece of durene hosiery. 
The franchise becomes increasingly valuable to the 
licensee, as national advertising, sales promotion, and 
educational work extend a knowledge of the quality 
that is signified by the name durene. 


New York Showroom Displays Smart New 
Durene Hosiery and Underwear 


The Durene Association of America maintains offices 
at 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City. with an attractive 
modern showroom, where various types of durene 
merchandise are on display. New models are added 
from day to day. as produced by leading manufacturers. 
The collection includes durene socks and stockings for 
men and children, and women’s silk stockings with 
durene feet and tops. The durene underwear display 
shows smartly designed new garments for men, women. 
and children. There are also many other novel and in- 
teresting types of durene merchandise. 

Your finest durene merchandise will be advanta- 
geously presented here, to the wholesale and _ retail 
field—to buyers, merchandisers, and executives. 


Durene Association of America, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MEMBERS 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO 
Philadelphia, Pa 


\MERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn 





Quality begins with the yarn 


MEMBERS 
HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





See Durene and Durene Garments at The Knitting Arts Exhibition, Philadelphia, Pa., May 12— 17 


BOOTH 87—at The Knitting Arts Ex- 
hibition will show durene in its many 
phases of manufacture and wear. The 
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use of durene in the making of hosiery 
and underwear will be fully described, 
with graphic displays and practical il- 
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lustrations. Leaders of the industry 
members of the Durene Association of 
America— will be there to welcome you. 








numbers: 
Price lists 


list included two new 
30d. 32 fil. and 150d. 60 fil. 
re given on page 125. 


STATEMEN1 


nkKa 


V ISCOSE 


ln announcing the revision, S. A. 
salvage, president of Viscose Co. ot 
\merica, issued the following statement : 


“This (the change) 


affects only the fine 
leniers listed. On 150 denier and all 
ourser sizes there is no change and prices 
will remain the same as on our last list, 
lated June IS, 1929. 
‘There have been rumors in circulation 
n the rayon market that a general reduc 
ion in Crown Brand yarns would take 
dace, which have not been based on fact. 
Che revision we are now making is being 
done to bring the fine deniers in line with 
the 150 denier, which hertofore have not 
been proportionate to the difference in size. 
“No further change in price is in hand 


or contemplated on any size or grade, and 


with the exception of the above change, 
prices will remain in force in accordance 
with our last list of June, 1929.” 

Du Pont STATEMENT 


lhe tollowing statement was issued 
by Du Pont Rayon Co. : 

“It seems 
time that 
market 
second 
terior 


logical to announce at 
the Du Pont Rayon Co. will 
only three grades of varn: First, 
and inferior. The price of the in- 
grade will be 80 cents for all deniers ; 
first and second grade viscose process yarns 
will be seld at the published price card 
rates, 


“Tt 


this 


Will be noted 
denier yarns has 
them comparable 


lhe 


long 


that 
been 
with 


the price of 
adjusted to 
other 
the outcome of 
and serious consideration on the 
part of the principal producers. and 
aimed to tie up with the growing trend 
toward finer sizes. 


tine 
mak 
deniers.” 


reduction was 


It may be reasonably 
expected that the cut will effectively 
stimulate greater consumption of these 
numbers. The finer sizes to date have 
gone mostly into the weaving of rayon 
broadgoods. Attractive and choice 
fabrics have been produced and have 
won wide consumer acceptance. Theit 
success prompted more mills to venture 
mto this field, but they were handi 
capped by the sharp discrepancy in price 
between 150s and the finer sizes. Weav- 
ers who discussed the point this week 
said they thought the cut was a_ step 
forward in promoting wide use of rayon 
varn in the quality field. 


New Uses SEEN 


lhe cut is also expected to attract 
various other branches of the industry 
to use the finer deniers; producers men- 
tioned the possibility of an increased 
demand from hosiery mills. Still an- 
other factor, though not a great one, 
which received consideration, was the 
increased trend toward silk consumption 
in recent months, due to the unparalleled 
low prices of raw and thrown silk. It 
1s expected that such manufacturers who 
may have turned from rayon to. silk 
hecause of the low price of the latter 
now will be won back to the use of 
<ynthetic fiber. The amount of business 
involved, is not believed to be large. 

One producer, discussing the cut, 
mentioned that imported yarns have 
been selling well in the fine sizes. due 
to the price factor: this obviously was 
another element influencing the ravon 
firms to make the reduction. 


The rayon market generally 
steady this week. Some hesitancy 1s 
looked tor, until the consuming indus 
tries get familiar with the new prices. 
Current business was fair. Underwear 
mills placed moderate orders, and both 
cotton and broadsilk weavers 
the market for limited supplies. 


@ Rayon Waste 
Market Spotty 


Phe mild interest shown last week in 
the rayon waste market waned, and 
once more dealers were having difficulty 
in effecting turnover. 
in the market 
thread waste. 


Wats 


were 1n 


Garnetters were 
for small quantities of 
The larger dealers said 
they were able to get fair prices but 
the smaller firms admitted that they 
were selling very nearly at 
effect turnover. 

The waste market could not be said 
to be any worse than in recent weeks 
The general situation is uncertain, and 
prices are nominal. Fair quantities of 


cost to 


good quality waste may be had at 
bargain prices, but there is no big 


surplus on hand; that is to say, a few 
weeks of lively buying would” bring 
quick strength to the selling market. 


*Cotton Waste Buying 
Without Expansion 


Boston. 
HIE cotton waste market is doing 
a moderate business in the several 
strips and combers at fair prices. Yet 
the turnover in the aggregate is small. 
and few if any dealers are ready to 
claim anything more than a subnormal 
interest on the part of consumers. Waste 
prices have about adjusted themselves 
to raw material values, and the market 
is more stable even though very slow. 

Consumers of spinning wastes are 
not showing any active participation, 
and lack of demand rather than pre 
sumably high prices on wastes, is con- 
sidered the chief cause of slow business. 
Types of soft wastes suitable for woolen 
manufacture have been doing poorly 
for year to date, but there are prospects 
of a betterment in this branch of manu- 
facturing in the near future. 

Absence of any really active demand 
continues to disappoint traders who 
have been hoping that the — steady 
strength shown by cotton during the 
last month would drive in consumers. 
Expecting an active period, traders have 
been depressed by the continuance of 
slow times, and unfortunately there is 
nothing in the business situation, espe- 
cially as related to a larger consumption 
of spinning stocks, to warrant any betie/ 
that a turn for the better is 
hand. 

Spinning stocks lead in interest. The 
low grades of picker and fly continue 
neglected. Threads are moderately ac- 
tive at firmer prices. Some demand is 
seen for Sak. and Egyptian comber and 
also choice New Bedford comber. Many 


near at 
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mills have 
‘mmediate 


apparently supplied thet 
needs, but for some reason 
or another, possibly because of the high 
duty expected, they have shown more 
interest in Sak. and Egyptian combers. 
the demand for batting wastes is espe 
cially poor. Some mills are purchasing 
card and spinning room sweeps around 
24e. per pound. Linters are in small 
demand only and at low prices, a good 
mill run purchasable as low as 3c. per 
pound. 

Boston is not doing much in the 
importing line, for several months play- 
ing a poor third, with New York in the 
first place. On exporting Boston seems 
to retain its old time prestige. 


© Wool Rag Position 
Vlore Promising 


Boston 
RDERS for rags and wastes are less 
infrequent and occasionally — for 
good-size quantities. More garnetting 
is being done in both domestic and for 
eign knit stocks. With the woolen in 
dustry itself on a 50 to 55° capacity, 
it can hardly be expected that recovered 
wool plants are doing any better than 
the consuming industry itself. As a 
favorable factor it may be said that, after 
all the talk about worsteds running 
ahead of woolens in 1930, nothing of 
this character has occurred for year to 
date. The latest information given by 
the Government report on machinery 
statistics shows quite clearly that wool- 
ens are moving on a steadier production 
basis than worsteds. 
Discussion with men in the 
a rather general agree 
ment that the rag market is grounding 
on bottom, and that better business and 
hetter prices will be seen in the not fat 
distant future. Firmer prices are being 
obtained on a few of the sorts that are 
in small supply and likely to remain 
so relatively to other types of rags. It 
cannot be said that black is a favorite 
color in the United States, and supplies 
of black worsteds, serges and knits are 
small compared with pre-war days. 
Black worsteds and serges are priced 
around 9 to 9$¢., one prominent mer- 
chant stating that he expected the price 
on blacks to move ahead of those on 
blue thus bringing about a general re 
versal of a normal rag situation in which 
Llues bring high prices than blacks. 
Foreign 


several 
trade discloses 


rags are generally firmer, 
some higher than they were a week ago. 
One house refuses to sell any best Brit- 
ish white knit under 40c. per pound 
although at this time this material ts 
obtainable around 2le. in the foreign 
market. British knits now recog 
nized as good property and there is no 
disposition to cut prices in view of the 
high tariff. 

Uneertainty as to the time of the pas 
sage of the tariff is putting an end to 
any buying of consequence in the for 
eign market. Dewsbury reports that the 
best white knits are now in considerable 
accumulation and that the United States 


are 
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ELIEVING that the nearer it 
Be. get to a problem, the 


better it can tackle it, ACELE has 


opened a branch office at 40 
Worth Street, in the heart of the 
Cotton goods district. 

In doing this, ACELE was 
prompted by the rapidly increasing 
use of acetate yarns by the cotton 
industry. It will now be able to keep 
in closest possible touch with con- 
verters, mill agents and brokers. 

This new office ts in the charge 
of Raymond T. Hoopes, formerly 
of Rockfish Mills. He is assisted by 


Bernice G. Chambers, formerly of 


the Rayon Institute. The services 
of Miss Chambers will be espe- 
cially valuable to cutters up, stylists 
and buyers. 

You are cordially invited to call 
upon ACELE*S new othce—4o 
Worth Street. 


ACELE Division, Du Pont Ray ( 
2 Park A e- New York City- LEXingt 22 
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practically out of the market. The 
nglish market is moving in the direc- 
on of a lower price level, with con- 
umers purchasing very cautiously. 
oth exports and imports of the English 
iarket are at a low ebb. 


* Merino Noils in 
Better Position 


30STON. 

HERE has been some fair purchas- 
ing of merino noils during the week, 
though the business done is said to be 
‘onfined to one or two of the large noil 
Less fine and half-blood wool 
went through the mills in March. As 
wool combing exhibited a sharp decline 
in output, the situation, while unfavor- 
ible from the mill standpoint, is a little 
less so from the angle of the noil seller 
who may be able to turn the fact of 
lecreased production into an argument 
tor better prices on the stocks available. 
The recent statement by leading noil 
houses to the effect that the consumption 


1mouses, 


of noils was now running ahead of pro- 
duction seems to be confirmed, in part 
at least, by the Government report on 
machinery statistics which indicate that 
wool comb activity experienced a slump 
of 20% in March. More than the usual 
interest will be seen on the appearance 
of the Government wool stock report 
around the middle of the month reveal- 
ing total stocks of noils held by dealers 
and manufacturers as of March 31. 

There is an optimistic feeling in some 
sections of the noil market one large 
house stating that the mill demand dur- 
ing the last few weeks had been greatly 
in excess of the consumption and that 
stocks of merino noils had become 
greatly depleted. There was an im- 
mense surplus of merino noils at the 
beginning of the year, and the position 
taken by some leaders in the market is 
that despite the closing down of a num- 
ber of woolen mills and generally poor 
business for woolen fabrics, the utiliza- 
tion of noils in cheap broadcloths has 
disposed of the surplus, mills becoming 
more dependent upon supplies arriving 
from the combing mills. 


Cotton Market Irregular 


Favorable New-Crop News 
Spurs Late-Month Selling 


HE progress made in the liquida- 

tion of the May position except for 
the commitments of those who intend to 
receive or deliver actual cotton on their 
contracts, has been reflected by a sharp 
falling off in the volume of business for 
that delivery. It would seem, too, that 
the scattering, unprotected interest in 
the July position had been pretty well 
evened up, the result being a falling off 
in the demand and less urgent covering 
by old crop shorts. Preparations are 
being made for further deliveries on 
May contracts judging from increases 
in the certificated stock and recently it 
has looked as if the interests that are 
taking up cotton on May have been buy- 
ing some May against sales of July. 

Meanwhile reports of beneficial rains 
in the Southwest and more recently re- 
ports of showers in the Central Belt 
have encouraged a bearish view of com- 
ing crop prospects and there has been 
freer selling of new crop positions. As 
a result, the difference between old and 
new crop positions has widened, while 
May and July contracts here have been 
selling above a parity with prices in 
foreign markets, and there has been talk 
of possible shipments of American cot- 
ton back to this country for delivery 
on contract. 

There were rumors that about 8,090 
hales of cotton were being returned from 
Havre, and that inquiries were being re- 
ceived from Liverpool with reference to 
costs of delivery, which suggested that 
the possibility of shipments were being 


considered in that quarter. The price 
of July contracts here at times during 
the week has been about 60 points over 
the price of May in Liverpool and about 
70 points over the price of July in that 
market. 


Farm Boarp PRONOUNCEMENT 


In connection with the position in the 
old-crop months and the big premiums 
to which they have been forced by the 
attitude of the cooperative marketing 
associations whose operations are under- 
stood to be financed by the Federal 
Farm Board, Carl Williams of the Farm 
Board is quoted as having said at the 
convention of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Pinehurst, that 
so far as the Farm Board knows there 
is no speculation and has been no manip- 
ulation by the cooperatives. The 
operatives, according to Mr. Williams, 
are calling on the futures markets of the 
world to perform one of their admitted 
functions, which is to turn a futures con- 
tract into a bale of spots; and are pro- 
tecting all farmers and themselves from 
possible disaster of a surplus, caused, not 
by over-production, but by under-con 
sumption. The Farm Board's job, Mr. 
Williams is quoted as saying, is to re 
lieve the 
surpluses ; 
one which 


cCoO- 


these seasonable 
and it is standing behind the 


now 


burden of 
exists. That surp!us, 
which is in possession of cooperatives, 
is not going to be dumped on an al- 
ready over-burdened market. 
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It would seem, consequently, that the 
position of the old crop long interest is 
quite clearly defined, and that the portion 
of the surplus which they control either 
in their present holdings or in the shape 
of any remaining contracts in May and 
July, will be held as a stabilizing propo- 
sition. This, of course, does not elimi- 
nate the cotton as an item in the avail- 
able supply for next season, but the 
holding of perhaps six or seven hundred 
thousand bales should, at least, take the 
pressure of the surplus off the futures 
markets. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCKS 


Ultimate distribution of this stock, of 
course, will be contingent upon the fur- 
ther action of the market which, in turn, 
depends primarily upon the shaping up 
of coming crop prospects and secondarily 
upon the development of trade. There 
has been nothing of an encouraging 
character in the news of the past week 
so far as the latter is concerned. Un- 
favorable conditions in China and India 
are causing depression in Manchester, 
and while reports of an increasing retail 
turnover in this country might seem 
encouraging, mill curtailment is increas- 
ing and is expected to continue until 
stocks on hand have been reduced and 
margins improved. 


(GUESSES ON ACREAGE 


Southern correspondents of a promi- 
nent cotton house reporting on acreage 
prospects point to an average decrease 
of only 2%. Another private report is- 
sued during the week placed the decrease 
at 5.3%. 


MeMPHIs, TENN.—Basis on premium 
cottons is now officially quoted at 25 
points higher than a week ago, although 
it is difficult to see in what way the 
situation has changed. Demand has not 
increased; selling pressure, although 
never very much in evidence, has not 
diminished ; owners of stocks are further 
discouraged by another increase in May 
and July contract values 


over new 
crops. If this were due, as it usually 
has been in the past, to unsatisfied 


demand for spots, the trade would take 
a much more cheerful view of it. 

Mills are buying only for filling in or 
for replacements, which merchants, as a 
rule are able, and, uniformly, most 
anxious to supply out of their own 
stocks since the hedge value of the 
futures market has lost to them. 
The only buying being done by mer- 
chants is of descriptions on orders not 
held in stock. In most instances wanted 
cottons can be obtained from a few 
merchants, who own large stocks, to 
better advantage than from first hands. 
This results in the country owner going 
begging for a buyer. Usually at this 
season, most merchants begin thinking 
of winding up the old crop and getting 
away f few weeks, either on 


been 


; ior a 
pleasure or business, before the new 
crop begins to move. Just now they 
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Dull 


Luster 
Hosiery? a 


CHARDONIZE the PERMANENT dull luster yarn 


has all the qualities to meet this fashion trend. 


Chardonize gives the desired 
appearance without addi- 


tional fancy or trick twists. 


For Seamless manufacturers we recommend 
Chardonize 100 denier for 300 needle machines 

125 - - 280 
150 - 2OU 










Available in skeins or cones. 


The Chardonize LOO denier should also be of particular 


interest to certain Full-Fashioned manufacturers. 


CHAR DONIAZE 


(PRONOUNCED SHARDONEEZE) 


(Brand YARN 


Chardonize is a soft, fine yarn of unusual beauty with a permanent subdued lustrous appearance resembling silk. 

Chardonize — developed by our own research organization —and exclusively manufactured and controlled by our 

company is a yarn whose luster is inherent in the mass from which the yarn is spun—and consequently is permanent 
and is not the result of any surface or after-treatment. 










Aubize 


PRODUCT 


TPUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION © Two Park Avenue, N. ¥.C. - Works: Hopewell, Va., Rome, Ga. 
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re unable to see daylight. Qne or iwo 


the larger merchants own stocks that 
vould be considered heavy at any time 
n whicl 


\ 


basis had been going against 


hem about two months. While stocks 
of the smaller merchants would not 
wdinariy he considered burdensome, 
hsenee satisfactory hedge makes 


hem uncomtortable, and they have been 
culled down until they do not meet re 
wirements of current inquiry. Most of 
le smaller merchants have accepted the 


ituation as one which cannot be reme 


lied by bretting and are now more con 
cerned about what will be done with the 
o-op interest ino July and with co-op 
pot holdings than with any other 


feature of the market. 

Planting 1s nearly completed through 
ut Memphis territory and over the belt 
venerally, except in Oklahoma and _ the 
halt of Texas, where drouth was 
broken effectually in the closing days of 
\pril and showers have been of almost 


daily occurrence 


estern 


since. Moisture con 


ditions in these recent drouth areas are 
good, with ample time for 
planting. Ce 
ot the belt 


wT) 7 1 
1) IS t 


how Very 
ntral and eastern divisions 
are now very dry. Germina- 
tarded, but there has been no 
nterference with planting. \ good 
irm rain would be highly beneficial. 


Phere has been plenty of 
clivity of a kind in the cotton market 
the week, but the situation has 
heen unhealthy and artificial. The Farm 
the price situation, 
itting cotton from the February-March 


LbOSTON 
during 


Board dominates 


decline t high basis for May, and 
1recelving large quantities of cotton 
endered on May delivery. A much 

‘tter showimne tor cooperatives thus 


cheved, has quite evidently been at the 


expense of merchants and spinners, who, 
trom all accounts, have had their op 
erations disorganized, sutfering huge 
losses approximating to the financial 
avantag 


cud res secured by the Farm Board 
11 its policy to help eTOWeTLS. 

Merchants unable to pass their hold 
ings on to spinners, turned as much cot- 
ton as possible over to the Farm Board, 
md what will be done with the cotton 
accepted on deliveries constitutes an- 
ther problem to be solved. It might 
e held off the market to await scarcity 
irelse sold on the new crop basis with 
the Government bearing the loss. It is 
“ud that merchants in order to extri 
cate themselves from hedged sales have 
heen forced to deliver premium cotton 
on a tenderable basis and that the losses 
horne by cotton manufacturers inthe 
tixing of prices of cotton bought on call 
runs into immense figures. 

Outside covering operations in May 
and July, the volume cf real business is 
very small. There is no general inquiry 
either foreign or domestic, mill buyers 
indifferently awaiting further develop- 
ments. Consumption of cotton is de- 
clining and spinning operations 


( 
1 
i 


are 


falling off. 


Buying against actual orders in hand 
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constitute the chief business in New prices are nomi 


Nol val. It is stated la 
england centers. It is possible to buy American importers of Egyptians have 


placed in the Liverpool marke orders 


for immediate purchase and quick ship 


fairly good grade low cottons at almost 


any price the buyer 


may suggest In 


selected short cottons offerings of ment ot over 20,000 bales anticipa 
middling inch cotton were made treely tion of the passage of the tariff placing 
zround 150 on. For the longer staple duty of 7c. per pound on this foreigt 
types there is practically no demand and cotton 
r Y | / 
Poor Year to Date for OO 
Consumption in March Smallest 
for Years and Prices Still Sag 
Bosto? tre i il Cite { eood demand 1a 
p | VLE market for spot wools in Boston material, and prices advanced sharply 
continues to favor buyers taking until at the close of the sale they were 
moderate quantities of original bag ‘et about 10°; above the close rates of the 
ritory 64s, topmakers purchasing the last series. The wools offered were no 
finer combing wools on a price range particularly choice, but all sorts of top 
from 70 to 73c.) There is however, no making and staple varieties went at good 
sustained interest in buying of .\meri- prices. France and Japan were large 
can wools, which fact is to be ascribed buvers, Bradford doing a little, and not 
to a slow goods market and the cor much interest shown by the United 
pletely unsettled situation as regards the States. In the toreign markets there 


new clip. Manufacturers are buying ts a generally improved outlook, and 


small quantities only, making bids below good second halt ot the year tor merinos 
the previous weeks. is generally expected. The market has 
Wool manufacturing in| March « been cheered by the advent of son 
perienced a further recession of 7.6 > support although not large trom the 
as compared with February, and as com- United States. both for good merinos, 
pared with March a vear ago the net and medium crossbreds. The latest re 
decline in manufacturing activity ports fron indicate that the 


the middle ot 
London auction IS eX 


amounted to 216. The greatest ce 


crease during the month was shown in June. The next 


out 


the worsted branch of manufacturing. pected to open at an advance 
Wool consumption in) March by th 
concerns reporting, about 85°, of the 


industry, showed a decrease of 1,135,000 
lh. or 3% 
The discrepancy between the consump 
tion and machine activity figures is ex 
piained by the fact that practically the 
entire industry 
tivity, while 150 of 
consumption statistics 


@ ( arpel W ool Shows 
Better Tone 


as compared with February. 


1 


machine ac Domestic wools have been 


mills 


reports on 
the 


carpet 


helped this week by strength in primary 


retuse 


markets, the first time this has been re 


Nh coe ciae Bie eke ported tor months B.A. wools were 

sold in South America at prices repre 

The decline for the month was in) senting an advance of 106 : East India 
domestic wools, consumption of foreign auctions at Liverpool were well sup 


wools making a slight net gain, espe- ported, resulting in an advance of 5°, 


cially in carpet wools which are all of to 746 on several grades while sales in 
foreign origin. ‘Total consuliption for its entirety showed a decided improve 
mills reporting in March for the last) ment in tone. China primary wool mar 
five vears, the average monthly con- kets have strengthened; one to two cents 
sumption for 1926 being taken as 100.) more are asked. 

is as follows: 1926, 100; 1927, 125: 


1928, 110; 1929, 114; 1930, 88. 

Wool consumption for January 
March this vear totaled 119,152,000 
grease pounds as compared with 149,- 
979,000 for the first quarter in 1929, a 
decrease of 30,827,000. 

Imports of wool into Boston are in- 
creasing in volume and it that 
the wide spread between imports this 


Scattered Burlap Trading 


The reported closing of Indian burlap 
mills and the Calcutta market, due to 
the political uprising, has created nerv- 
on the New York 
More selling orders came in at figures 
closer to buyers’ ideas. 

On the outside market, little interest 


ousness exchange. 


seenls 


vear and last year might be considerably in’ future shipments was apparent. 
decreased. Import into Boston for vear Market activity was confined to scat 
to date is 35,000,000 Ib. as compared tered transactions in spots and afloats 


with 57,000,000 tb. in the similar period 
of last year, a decrease of 22,000,000. 


on a slightly easier basis. 
The 8 oz. 40s for spot, afloat and May 


shipment were 5.35c. The 104 oz. 40s 


FOREIGN MARKETS HIGHER 


for spot and afloat were 6.65c.; May 
Resumption of wool auctions in Aus- shipment, 6.60¢c. 
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You hear Enka yarn 


a great deal is available in 
about trading 75, 100, 120, 150, 
up . . . about finer 170, 200 and 300 
fabrics and higher denier and in multi- 
prices. Fractional in- filament yarn in certain 
creases in quality do not deniers. In long or short 


justify materially higher prices. skeins or on cones. Bleached, 


A distinct “up” quality in fabrics unbleached or tinted. 
must be accomplished at a reason- Let our technical advisers serve you 
able cost to the knitter or weaver. in the use of Enka yarn to meet your 
The finer quality of Enka yarn increases exact requirements. A trial run will 
the gross income of the producers of convince you, as it has some of the most 
fabrics. The clear smooth run of Enka prominent weavers and knitters in 
ntains economic production and in the country. 


the NET income. That is the most AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
satisfactory method of trading up high enough 200 Madison Avenue, New York. CANNON 


to be in the lead and of holding costs down MILLS, Sole Agents, Philadelphia, New York, 


| “a 
~ 


w enough to be “in the money Providence, Chicago, Chattanooga, Kannapolis 
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Raw Silk Market Stronger 


Increased Demand by Trade 


Sends Prices Upward 


INDING their stocks too low to 

permit operation even at the present 
moderate rate of output, broadsilk mills 
were forced to place orders for raw silk 
this week, and the increased demand 
had a favorable effect on the raw silk 
market. The trading tone improved, 
and some raw silk firms were getting 
5 to 10c. above last week on popular 
numbers. This improvement was not 
general; several important importers 
continued to find difficulty in moving 
stocks. Steady buying by the weavers, 
even on a moderate scale, for a couple 
olf weeks would give the new strength 
of the market a wider spread. 


Hosiery Mitts BuyInGc 


Another favorable factor element was 
the increased interest shown by hosiery 
mills. These knitters made many in- 
quiries, and a limited amount of future 
business was placed. Soth weavers 
and knitters are short of raw material, 
and silk dealers are counting on this 
fact to stimulate buying. The warm 
spell during the current week helped the 
movement of summer fabrics and sum- 
mer hosiery, and encouraged the manu- 
facturers to stock up on raw silk for 
further »roduction. 

The strength manifest in the raw silk 
market this week was regarded skep- 
tically by importers, as they have been 
disappointed frequently during recent 
weeks, by spurts of activity which 
failed to last. They were glad to get 
such business as developed but refused 
to get enthusiastic about the outlook. 
The general sentiment is that it would 
take several weeks of slow steady gain 
to put the raw silk market on a firm 
footing. 

ON THE EXCHANGE 

Futures were steady but low, when 
the trading April 30 closed the month. 
May 1 brought a spurt of activity which 
was partly of the bargain type and partly 
straight business. Prices advanced one 
to three cents, and this firmness carried 
through May 2, but weakened slightly 
May 3. Futures opened firm Monday 
and efforts to cut prices were opposed. 
Tuesday also was active; prices tended 
steadily upward, and the incline failed 
to halt the buying pressure. The 
week was decidedly stronger from a 
seller’s standpoint and the outlook was 
promising. 


* Bathing-Suit 
Demand Revives 


HE turn of the weather May 1. 
brought a sharp increase in bathing- 
suit reorders, and this activity continued 
through most of the current week. The 
buying was spotty, some mills report- 





ing exceptionally good business, while 
others experienced a moderate call. The 
market was generally more confident, 


however, and indications were that, 
given a couple of weeks of warm 


weather, the bathing-suit mills would 
be pretty well sold up. 


Bathing-suit orders stressed plain 
colors for women; mills selling both 
pastels and conservative shades, said 


Textile World Analyst 


Novel- 


ties were good, but not so good as 


the latter range was preferred. 


had been expected. Sales to date 
showed a preference for mannish models 
lit Women’s suits. The warm weather 
stimulated jobber and retailer movement 
of bathing-suits of all kinds and brought 
them into the market with a request for 
quick shipment of reorders. Most of 
the current business was for spot or 
10-day delivery. 

Fancy sweaters improved somewhat. 
Polo shirts were active, but coat model 
sweaters moved only moderately well. 
Knit rayon berets were in firm call, and 
some firms reported good-size orders on 
this line. 


Rayon Underwear Active 


Mill Men Doubt That Y 


Cut Will Affect Prices 
NITTED 


strengthened 


underwear buying 
during the week, 
especially at the rayon end. Men’s 
rayon suits were in good call, both one 
and two-piece, and some mills claimed 
they had difficulty in meeting demand. 
The warm spell spurred retailers to 
stock on all lightweights, and there was 
a lively call for spot shipment. Cotton 
athletic shirts and shorts also sold 
steadily, though at a slower pace than 
the rayons. 

The rayon yarn price reduction an- 
nounced by the Viscose Co. started a 
flurry of speculation as to its effect on 
the price of rayon underwear. Up to 
the moment of writing, it had had no 
effect whatever, and knitters of rayon 
underwear who were questioned said 
they didn’t think it would cause any 
change. For one thing, the yarn price 
cut affects only yarns between 50 and 
125 denier, while a large part of the 
rayon underwear now produced is made 
of 150 denier. 


The finer sizes are used only for 
decoration, and then only in small 
quantities, it was explained. For an- 


arn 


other thing, numerous producers of 
rayon underwear, especially the smaller 
mills, are already sailing close to the 
wind, as regards profits, and will not be 
disposed to cut their margin further, 
unless absolutely compelled to do so. 


3ALBRIGGANS STEADY 


Balbriggan underwear sold lightly 
but steadily. Nobody was buying in 
quantity, and all calls were for spot 
shipment. Demand has not registered 
any real change in several weeks. Pro- 
ducers are in fairly good condition, as 
compared to other lines, though sales 
for the first third of the year are be- 
hind those of the same period last year. 
The warm weather this week had not 
had time to affect the market, but would 
unquestionably be beneficial, if it lasted 
another week or so. 

Future heavyweight business was 
almost at standstill, and the only hope 
oi these mills for the immediate future 
was that the active turnover on sum- 
mer lines would encourage jobbers and 
retailers to cover more confidently for 
fall. 


Hosiery Still Sells Below Cost 


Full-Fashioned Go for $8.50; 
Cost $10.50 to Make Them 


OMEN’S full-fashioned silk and 
men’s low-priced hosiery con 
tinued the weak spots in the hosiery 


market. Considerable full - fashioned 
changed hands this week, but at un- 
satisfactory prices. One large retail 


unit was reported to have bought a good 
quantity of $11.50 goods at $8.50; these 
full-fashioned cost $10.50 to 
make, so the deal was nothing to shout 
about. This sort of business, while per- 
haps not as prevalent as it was six weeks 
ago, is far from extinct, and knitters of 
hosiery who insist on list prices are 


stockings 
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having a hard fight. The frequent 
reports of improvement in the full- 
fashioned situation seem to be based on 
wishes rather than actualities. 

Worth Street factors were asked this 
week to give their honest views, under 
pledge of not revealing identities. They 
said the only promise ahead was in a 
slight gain of confidence. Prices were 
still weak. The market was far from 
having cleared out its surplus. Weak- 
ness persisted, not only at the mill end, 
but among jobbers and retailers as well. 
Jobbers bought low and_ sold lower. 
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Celanese yarns, fabrics 
and articles are made of 
synthetic products man- 
ufactured exclusively by 
the Celanese Corporation 
of America, 180 Madison 


frenue, New York 
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CE LANE Sk Yarns 


Lead the Quality Field 


Visible proof of the superiority of Celanese in the field of fine 
synthetic yarns is furnished by the exhibit of merchandise 
knit of Celanese Yarn to be featured in the display of the 
Celanese Corporation of America at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion. The products of the leading knitting mills of the country 
are represented in this collection. 


A visit to the booth of the Celanese Corporation will dem- 
onstrate convincingly the superior merit of this merchandise. 
The Celanese display covers sections 342-344 and 3608-370. 


Celanese Yarn recommends itself particularly to the knitting 


industry because of its unique qualities, such as: 


Itlendsitself perfectly to fabrics 
knit entirely of Celanese yarn. 
When knit in conjunction with 
other textile fibres it has excep- 


tional cross-dyeing properties. 


It does not shrink or stretch. 


Itis not rotted by perspiration, 


body acids or sea water. 


It retains only a minimum of 
moisture, and does not readily 
absorb dirt and stains. 


It maintains its strength, when 
wet, exceptionally well. 


Garments of Celanese Yarn 
wash easily. dry quickly, and 
keep their full body. 


CORPORATION of AMERICA 


CHICAGO—318 West Adams Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1046 Public Ledger Building 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON—38 Chauncey Street 
LOS ANGELES—819 Santee Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—819 Johnston Building 
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Stores were unfortunately placed be- 
cause the late and wet Easter held back 
spring season hosiery movement, and 
only now, with the advantage of some 
warm weather, are the stores able to 
move these stocks. It may be expected 
that, if this weather and the tendency 
toward increased confidence continue, a 
better demand for summer full-fashioned 
will develop. 


(good CALL FOR .ANKLETS 


Novelty hosiery, and the medium and 
higher-priced half hose seemed to be the 
strongest lines in the market at present. 
All novelty lines sold steadily, and pro- 
ducers of children’s and misses’ anklets 
reported a firm healthy demand. The 
turnover on anklets was less than last 
vear, and buying could scarcely be 
called high-pressure; however, prices 
held steady and orders were of good 
size. Misses’ anklets sold better than 
children’s lines. 

One mill executive said these anklets 
were being sought by girls’ schools in 
many parts of the country, and he told 
of one school which buys girls’ anklets 
by the 60-dozen case. Girls favor this 
type of half-hose because of its smart- 
ness and convenience, it was pointed 
out: anklets can be put on or taken off 
very quickly—an advantage especially 
appreciated by the girl who leans to 
athletics. Rayon and mercerized cotton 
anklets were in good call. The former 
sold best in the $2.25 range and the 
latter at $1.75. 

Men's half-hose made to retail at 50c. 
were in fair call: some firms reported a 
satistactory business on men’s 25c. 
ravons, but generally prices at that end 
were soft and the business done was 
unprofitable. 


Warm Weather Aids 
Wool Goods 


HE early advent of mid-summer 

weather has proved to be a cheer- 
ing element in the wool goods market. 
Rainless, sunshiny days, especially, over 
week-ends, have aided retail sales. and 
mills have felt a reflection of this al 
ready in several lines. 

Summer goods of various types were 
quickly in demand with warm weather 
in the East and business has been trans 
acted in tropicals, flannels, sport and 
light weight suitings of different types. 
Sellers of tropicals are coming to the 
close of a very successful season and, 
to all appearances, are holding prices 
firm on goods for immediate delivery. 

In the regular suiting field, orders 
were somewhat better at the beginning 
of the current week. Sellers of popular 
and medium priced worsteds reported 
that Monday’s mail included duplicate 
orders of fair size, without any par 
ticular consuming branch standing out 
as active buyers. 

Summer fabrics in women’s wear 
were also in good demand. Customers 
showed a preference for white and 


pastel shades of flannel and cheviot, but 
most mills were unable to give satis- 
factory deliveries. Tricots continued to 
sell in a good way. It was reported 
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that worsted dress goods, with rayon 
decoration, were widely sampled and 
that a few orders of medium size were 
placed. 


Cotton Goods Firm 


Curtailment Brings Increased 


Inquiry But Few Sales 
N CERTAIN” ways, cotton piece 


goods show a degree of improvement 
since the announcement of curtailment 
plans. \ few centers have noticed in- 
creased sales of gray goods, but as a 
whole, the improvement is confined to 
an increased amount of inquiry. Prices 
have not shown any pronounced upward 
trend. Print cloths gained about ie. 
since the curtailment announcement, but 
sheetings and drills are practically un- 
changed. 

Finished eoods still Jack sustained 
activity. A few lines, notably wash 
goods of certain types, are in good de 
mand. The present time. however, is 
the season for these goods, and so no 
special significance can be attached to 
fair size sales of pereales, ete 

Karly in the current week, the cotton 
and stock markets had a sinking spell, 


also something of a recovery. The un 
certainty involved, however, was not 
conducive to goods purchasing. Small 
sized lots of gray goods were sold at 


unchanged = prices, with 


showing any particular eagerness. 


buvers not 


Phe S8O-square print cloths are = in 
eood shape, but the poor condition ot 
print cloths generally has kept this 
number somewhat in the background. 
lf the market had been anywhere near 
normal the last few months, there is no 
doubt that SO-squares would have given 
a good account of themselves and pot 
stbly shown a fair profit. If the margin 
on this number had been increased 
over that on other numbers, the market 
would have been flooded by many n ills 
going onto it. Sellers state that they 
never have sold so much yardage of 
S0-squares as they have this year 

The recent revision of rayon yarn 
prices in the finer deniers has cleared 
up a lot of the undercover gossip in the 
Worth Street section. Rayon piece 
goods merchandising has been an un 
certain quantity these last few months. 
For some time the piece goods trade, 
in all branches, has expected a revision 
In rayon yarn and this section is ex- 
pected to Open the Wal for freer cover- 
ing of varn needs by cotton mills. 


Chiffons Selling “At a Price” 


Lull Causes Clearance: 


Other Broadsilks Spotty 


HE offering of chiffons at clear- 
ance prices by several large mills 
was the feature of the week in the 


broadsilk market. This decision to 
move stocks “at a price” followed some 
uncertain buying. It does not repre 


sent the general situation in chiffons, as 
numerous weavers continue to hold to 
their market quotations on these lines 
and claim satisfactory sales; however, 
it is likely that the move will have a 
veneral weakening — effect. Chiffons 
whole; indeed. the, were one of the few 
broadsilk lines showing any real life. 
have had a very good spring on the 
Last week, some small firms became 
seared when a lull developed, and they 
cut prices; this precipitated action by 
certain of the larger companies. 

No real demand was manifest at any 
end this week, but mills were hopeful 
of improvement due to the warmer 
weather. Shantunes eased off, this be 
ing regarded as only a temporary lull: 
eood reorder business on shantung’s was 
expected when “Sports Silk Week’. now 
heing observed by the stores, begins to 
bring results. Mills report a_ better 
demand for shantungs from retailers 
than from cutters. Prices were firm. 
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Phe raw silk situation has had « de 
pressing etfect on broad gocds, and mills 
are having difficulty in holding to list 
prices. Considerable under-selling pre- 
vails and on some lines prices are nomi 
nal. Some substantial companies let 
orders slip rather than cut prices to an 
unprofitable level. 

Demand for staples improved slightly : 
both cutters and retailers were in the 
New York market and they placed some 
small orders. 
in this demand. 


Canton crepes fared best 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Mav 3, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De 
partment of Agriculture, are as tollows: 


foreign 


Domestic 4,929,000 27.252,000 19,900,000 
Foreign 2.604.000 34,955,000 56,853,000 
Potal 7,533,000 62,207,000 76,753,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 2,604,000 34,955,000 56,853,000 


380,000 23,850,000 33,714,000 
560,000 21,999,000 34,335,000 


Philadelphia 
New York 


Total 3,444,000 80,804,000 124,892,000 
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Cotton Goods 


QU 








OTATIONS 


at close of business. May 7, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


Cotton Yarn 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 


May 7 April30 May 8 ; ; 
1929 CARDED Average Quality) 
PRINT CLOTHS Double carded 2c.-4c. higher according to quality 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 44-41c. 43-4)c dic SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(Warp Twist) 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 6;-—O6ic. 6§-6}c 7ic = 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 7c 7 Bic 4s to 8s $0. 25}—. 26 20s $0. 28} 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Be. Be. She. | 10s 26-26) 24s 31 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 83-9 c. 83-9 c. 0c. | !2s 26}—.27 26s -31§-.32 
14s 27 27} 30s 34 35 
ve ; 16s 2 8 s ex. qui a 
BROWN SHEETINGS ' a-.2 “0sex.qual. .46 -.47 
: . ~ ~ WO-PLY § EINS YD" 3h 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00... 7}-7ic 74-7ic - , 'WO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00... 9 —9ie 9 -9ice. 10)-10ke 8s-2 $0.26 26s-2 $0. 32}—. 33 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 6} bic. 71-8 c. | !0s-2 26;—.27 30s-2 34 
12s-2 27 273 36s-2 39 —. 40 
14s-2 273}-—.28 40s-2 4] 42 
PAJAMA CHECKS 16s-2 28 28} 40s-2 hi b’k .47 
ace s ae ia - 20s-2 28 29 50s-2 50 -.5 
363-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 7 —7ic 7 -The. Bic. | 34.-9 32-32 se 7 s 
364-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 64-6hc 6}-61e. 7 « Poteet een iene . 
SINGLE WARPS 
MISCELLANEOUS 10s $0. 26 27 24s $0.31 314 
12s 27 27} 26s 321-. 33 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 9c 9c. 103-10ic. | 14s 27;—.28 30s 344—.35 
Denims, 2.20 15 15e. \7e 16s 28 40s ex.qual 46 47 
Tickings, 8 oz. . 18-19ic. 18 -I9}c. 22-234c. | 20s 29) 
Standard prints 9ic 9ic. 9c 7 
Eastern staple ging- PWO-PLY_WARPS 
hams, 27-in 10c 10¢ 104 83-2 $0. 26} 24s-2 $0. 32} 33 
10s-2 27 26s-2 33 334 
| 12s-2 27} 30s-2 34 —. 34} 
14s-2 28 40s-2 ordin 42 43 
l6s-2 28 50s-2 51 
; Tac 20s-2 29 —.29 60s-2 58 —.59 
‘ > 20s-2 2 2 
Cotton W aste | 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 23; white, 25; 
waste, 21 
Peeler comber 13 14 ane a 
Peeler strips 114—123 | HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
Sak. comber 11 —12 | gs $0.25) 22s $0. 30 
Choice willowed fly 6 6 ya 7 gia 3 
: : a 03 10s. . 26 24s... I 
Choice willowed picker 5 54 | 12s 26} 26s 32—. 32 
Sak. strips 14 5 | 14 , 27. 30: a 33 
interes (mill rur 3 4 8 “i s tying.... 
ate I rul 23 | 16s 273 30s reg 34} 
hite spooler (single ) 10 18s 28 30s ex. qual 373 
20s 29 Wc ois 4 
™ > . ¥ 7 ‘ . - 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES BASIS MIDDLING 
Closed For Week Closed Net Saturday, Saturday, 
May | Hig Low May 7 Change May 3 April 26 
M 16.50 16.53 15.92 16.26 24 | 10 markets average 15.30 15.21 
Jur 16.55 16.55 16.00 16.25 30 | Memphis 14.80 14.55 
Ju 16.60 16.67 16.03 16.38 22 
A 15.85 15.85 15.45 15 60 25 PREMIUM STAPLES 
Se r ». 35 15.35 14.60 14.65 70 , 
() 15.00 15.00 14.29 14.56 44 First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
N ‘ 14.97 14.97 14.45 14.50 47 Ristat %: is eee a Sa 
1 can 6 6454006 («44:40 14.70 za ee liddling Prices Nomina 
15.15 15.15 14.50 14.75 40 | Vs-ir 17.75 —18.05c 
" 14.90 14.90 14.19 14.52 20 | | 19.50 —20. 00¢ 
\I 14.98 4.98 14. 30 14.67 3p) Vee 23.50 —24.00c 
| CURRENT SALES 
MIDDLING SPO FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEES | 
I T Prev Week 
New New Liver Week Week Before 
York Orleans p Memy il 3,775 4,529 2,831 
Frid Mav 2 16.60 15.90 8.65 F.o.b luded 2.987 3197 1.726 
Saturday, May 3 16.40 15.73 8.60 | 10 marke 13.706 14.527. 12.370 
M d Ml 16.55 15.83 8.45 
ruesd Ma 16.55 15.83 8.53 MIEMPHIS RE ra oC , Se 
We 2 Nt ; , ac 15 58 8 51 IRMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC 
I} May 8 6. 60 15.74 8.49 For Last Year 
W eek Year Before 
Fe aia : : | Net receipts 4,741 4,186 2,298 
~I Cr FLOUCTI PIONS VD STOCKS Gross receipts 17,542 14.473 7.919 
S Total s e Au | 915,882 834,665 644,338 
re Las Shipments 31,330 35,281 21,343 
M OM 7 Sales Wee Year I ils e Aug. | 1,643,163 1,641,280 1,308,801 
oe fe Totals 287,868 165,673 181,161 
Galve 6.00 80 875 237,981 262,043 es Ap tea ret OR 
New Orle i‘. RA § 8 1883 419038 270039 pears +e week. . . 13,787 20,808 13,423 
Mobil 20 15.00 125 9,475 16,814 ee ee 42.607 
Savat 64 15.43 682 37,889 20,435], cmpasia 199 
Norfoll Oe AS. 7S «1036 47088 7 4 
New Y 16.60 16.45 142,907 170,387 | » PTY PD Q ) 
cae 14.75 14 88 763 70267 60 486 \WERAGI PRICE APRIL-MAY SHIPMENT 
Memphis >.00 14.85 6,679 275,693 157,818 HARD WESTERN COTTON 
St. I 15.30 ». 00 10,536 17,048 | > New Enolana 
1 ‘ } . co R177? 29 | ‘ , c' HLAri¢ ; 
a 1. , ) + 9 siedaclioapsac han Middling St. Middling 
; . | 181-183c¢ 19 -19iec 
| I 19 19iec 20 —20ic 
| 1 20;}-21 22:-23k« 
e 4 4 -—2x 26 ~27c 
Basis Ne Yor May, 16. 25« 
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COMBED PEELER—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


Merc. Wp. Mere. Wp. 

Tw. Tw. Tw. Tw. 
ae ee: $0.43 $0.44 60s-2......$0.63 $0.64 
DED. 6.a::0 48} 49 TOE. wks 73 74 
36s-2... 50 51 80s-2..... 85 86 
SEB s ec 51 52 se ee 1.08 
DOPE skies 55 56 100s-2..... 1.28 1.33 

SINGLES 
12s $0.37 37) 30s $0. 46}—.47 
14s .373-.38 38s 49 —.50 
16s 38 38} 40s 51 
18s 384—.39 50s 54 -.55 
20s 393;—.40 60s .62 —.63 
24s .42 42 70s 72 73 
28s .45 —.45} 80s 84 -.85 
MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 

26s-2..... $0.61 -$0.62 90s-2.....$1.40 -$1.45 
30e-2... .62 .63 100s-2 1.70 - 1.75 
36s-2..... .65- .66 120s-2. 2.10 — 2.15 
40s-2..... .67 .68 ixkss <= cee 
45s-2... oe cee 40s... .82- .84 
50s-2... a2 .74 50s... .87 - .90 
60s-2 .80 - .82 60s... .94- .99 
Tess ee ee See 1.10 -— 1.15 
80s-2... 1.07 -— 1.11 Pvcccese Seen 1.37 
COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 


(Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3 and 4-Ply) 


Peeler —Sakelarides 


Average Best Average Best 
24s. $0. 47-$0. 48 $0.58 $0.71 $0.76 
30s.. . 50 an .61 .74 .79 
36s. a> sae .63 .78 . 82 
40s.... .57- .58 .67 .81 . 86 
a .62 . 63 cam . 86 91 
50s... .67 . 68 .77 91 96 
60s. aa .78 . 87 1.01 1.06 

DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
ME. caine Soe 90+ 1.00¢ 1.25+ 1.00T 
Ss. G. M 90T 65t .90F 1.00F 86t 
. OE... 75t 50t 75+ .75t 72+ 
S. M.. 507 35+ 50+ 50+ . 50F 
Pe ssa a's 75* 75* .85* 75* 72* 
Gs acc ae 1.75% 1.50® 1.75% 2.00* 1.737 
S. G. O.** 3.00% 2.50% 2.75% 3.25% 2.90* 
G. O. 4.00% 3.50% 3.75% 4.25% 3.95% 
YELLOW TINGED 
G. Me.... 50* 50* 50* 50* 55* 
S. M.. 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.00* 1.05* 
M.**, 1.75 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.65% 
S. L. M 2.50% 2.00% 2.25% 2.25% 2.32* 
L. M.** 3.20" S.80* 3.00% 3.00*° 3.22" 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M ; 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.554 
S. ML*.... 2.29% 2.25% 2.50% 2.50° 2.40° 
M.**. 3.00* 2.75* 3.50* 3.50* 3.20 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**.. 1.75* (.25% 0.75% 1.75° 1.767 
S. M.**... 2.25% 2.00% 2.75% 2.75% 2.459 
M.** 3.00* 2.50* 3.75% 3.75* 3.23% 
**Grades not deliverable on contract tOn Middling 
*O Middling 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 
March-April Shipment « Boston Change 
Fully good fair Sak 30.35 0 65 
Fully good fair to good uppers 22.40 +0.17 
By John Malloch & Co 
\lexandria I xchange, M Ly 7 
May Sak 28.00 
June uppers 19.80 0.04 
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Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 


Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





‘Tiana and Noils 





. 5 TOPS—BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) 2-20s, 36s... $0.95 -$0.97) 
Fine delne. .$0.30 -$0.31 J blood... .. $0.29 ~$0.30 2-240, 406... 12)- 1.07; | Fine (64-665). $0.98 -$1.00 
; 2-26s, 44s... 1.123-— 1.15 Half-blood (60-62s) °° 
Fine clthg.... .23 - 24 3 blood.. .29 - .30 2-288, 46 1,17}- 1.20 ' bs = 2 ; 
+ blood... 30 - 31 2-308. 480, : 1.22} 1°25 High } blood (58s)... 85 - 88 
~2USs, S.. ‘ : Aver. } blood (56s). 83 - 85 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-32s, 50s. | 1.274- 1.30 | Low } blood 78— .82 
( JEAN 3ASIS) (Ss vrle vs is 5c. less Ve above) High + blood (50s) 75 - 78 
— CLEAN I s i 2 = ingle yarns 5c. | than above aii. 65 - 70 
‘exas, 12 months.............. “$ 2-36, 58s... $1.42)-$1.45 | 4488. AandN.Z 65 - .68 
Caltornits HORT. 6 65 oss cis cence ws . 68 2-408, 608... 1. 474- 1.50 4008, Aaend N.Z... ; a= 65 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) HE tos. > = ; 
-50s, 66s... 5 44} TOPS ‘OR ING r 
is $0.78 -$0.80 B-Super...$0.58 -$0.63 2-608, 70s. 2 20 2 25 rOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (MAY 3) 
Ss Se ae Sens ee. Ae ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING Fine (70s) 31d ¥ bid. (56s) 22d 
Ss S S 4 \. + 7 a . . 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING Fine (64s)... - 29d 4 bid. (508) 18d 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-20s, 44s in oil $0.973-$1.00 ; bld. (60s). 27d ~=Cross-bred (46s) l6d 
x 2-20s, 50s in oil 1.10 eo $ bld. low (58s) 24d 
eats One cous . $0 2: -$0 3 2-20s, 56s in oil 1.20 — 1.25 
Staple 4 bid... . = 2-20s, 60s in oil 1.35 1.373 7 g STON 
k ~ — fine medium. a - ae 2-206, ods in oil 140 - 1.42} NORA—BOSTON 
s blood... + . oe 15s, 46s dyec 1.17 1.20 Tine $¢ 0 60 1 bk 
i blood... ‘ ; ued 57 - .60 1-15s, 48s dyed 120 1.224 oe: ut ) 7 $ - pons long $0 oo a 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC I-15, 50s dyed 1.225- 1.25 ver. ibid. 45-48 Medium 
Best Carding. $0.40 -$0.43 il a iti tel Fine colored .46- .48 — colored 40-42 
PRO INN ins oss ic ale oR aw ae ON 57 - .60 : 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) 1-20s, 58s $1.25 -$1.27 
Turkey fair, average oc cesses. $0.32 -$0.35 | 1-20s, 60s 130 — 1 32} r ‘ hh 
Seteg Sie avetan... s++++++ $0.32 $0.35 | 1-20, 60s. a te Wool Substitutes 
; : 1-30s, 60s. . Warp 1.474- 1.50 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 1-30s, 64s... Warp 1.50 1.52 WOOL WASTE 
_ (CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) 2-30s, 64s. .Fancy mixes 1.723- 1.75 ene ee 
Australia: 2-40s, 64s. . Zephyrs 1.65 — 1.70 ‘. 
70s..... Reb ataete we esse. $0.65 -$0.70 1-50s, 66s. . 47 1.38 Lap, fine white ' $0.85 -$0.90 
Ws ces ae ugh See! Cae 2-50s, 66s... 1.82}— 1.85 Lap, fine colored. . a 58 63 
DRE coi ee cesar se von seekiies «eo Sa | cr. 2:10 - 2.15 | Hard ends, fine white 62- .65 
a GREASE 2-60s, 70s... 2 96 2.30 Hard ends, t blood white 45 - .48 
) +REASE) Hard ends, fine colored 30 - 33 
ggeenteriins: 95.25 -90.26 FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE ee oo +a 
B. ° = ard, nne 11te I= 
56s... aN, . we 26 1-300. $0-$0-S8e on coves $1.023-$1.073 Burr, fine Carbonizing......... 38 — 43 
esos - -23- .24 | }-408) 50-50-60s on cops 1.22)- 1.25 
Suenos Aires: 1-40s, 50-50-64s on cops 1.25 -— 1.27} OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS. 
4s, 40-445... . $0.21 -$0.22 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops 1.323-— 1.37} 
58, 36-40s... . 19- .20 Underwear mixes, 3c. additional eee Light. $0 — = 
Soli  § on: Merinos, Fine Vark } 2 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | lid color, 35e. additional Merinos, Fine Light. . 15}— 164 
China: Combing No. |} $0.22 -—$0. 23 Serges, Blue. .. 08}- .09 
China Filling Fleece 2 = ae Serges, Black. . 98- .09 
Szechuen ass't.. . a= 322 ee gg 2 Ta . . - a 
Cordova .. 18- .8 <nit, White. ... one 
Scotch black face ‘ 22- .23 2s Knit, Red..... 16 - 17 
East India: Kandahar .30- .32 Knit, Light Hoods 17 -— 17% 
Vican'r.. ee Worsted, Light 05i- 06 
Joria..... 3 33 - 35 Worsted, Blue 09 - 09} 
Aleppo... . i - a 34 Worsted, Black 08 — 09 
“Ne - ve 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) 60 day basis NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $5.85 . ; er ee ‘lose For the . ’ I 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 5.50 | Japan filature, grand XX, Eg ee $4.55 ’ l . ao pes oe a 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins.. 5.65 | Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13 15 4 33 on — eae Nee os 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 5.50 | Japan filature, crack XX, 13 15 4.25 May 3.88 4.00 3.86 4.00 +.12 
seen cine, See Seen on ae 5.45 | Japan filature, XX, 13 15... 4.05 June 7 3.97% 3.0%. 3.55 + .04 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins. 3.50 | Japan filature, best X, 13/15 4.30 | July 3.88 3.95 3.84 3.92 +.04 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops. ; Zz. 35 Canton filature, new sty le, 14 16 ae August . on 3.95 3.84 3.90 + .02 
rome 4 - am, aoe t apan ean ‘-¥ ¢ 10 | oe ede eae 20 22 : hr September 88 3 92 3 4 3. 68 a oa 
osier im, id. Japan, gram her ne nema pier fl 7 - | October ; <2 . 85 ; +.01 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX. 5.20 | Grand XX (Yellow) 20 22 4.05 | November 3-88. 3.95 3.86 3:86 +201 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 5.05 Grand XX (W hite) 20 ae 5 10 December 3.88 3.92 3.84 3.89 + O] 
Hosiery tram, XX..... ; 5.00 | Sp. crack (Yellow) 20 22 3.97 
ae eee E ira a Sp. crack (White) 20 (22 4.00 April 30 to May 6—Total contracts, 459 Total 
SPUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) | a eee (22 ; 90 number of bales, 4,590 Potal approximate value 
e ad Yrack > ZZ 95 $2,754,000 
402 $4.25 60 2.. $4.5 si a 
50/2 4.35 62.1 3.30 
Domestic Rayon Rayon Waste 
VISCOSE PROCESS NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Chien inetd widen $0.22 -$0.25 
Denier Filament First Second First Second First Second Open unb : ached waste 18 - 20 
50 14 $2.30 $2.00 Denier Qual. Qual Denier Qual. Qual. | Bleached thread waste (mfs 14 ons 
75 18 1.85 1.65 35....$3.50 $3.25 125....$1.30 $1.29 | Bleached thread waste (misc i 
75 30 1.95 1.75 2am 1.90 140 15 1.10 Col red thread waste 08 10 
100 18 1.45 1.35 75.... 1.85 1.65 150 1.15 1.10 | Coloredclips...............+-seeee. 12 
100 40 1.50 1.40 IC . 1.45 ‘35 160 5 0 ; 
125 18 145 1.25 , . 175 113 110 CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
i os oo = CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS pecdahie:.. $0.52 
150 32 1.15 11 Fila- Fila- Unbleached tops - 44 
130 36 1 20 1 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price Bleached noils 19 
150 60 1.35 1.30 15 25 $4.15 40 . 2.5 | ees = 
150 75 1.50 € 5 5 3 65 52 30 300 Unbleached garnets 18 
170 24-27 1.15 1.10 30 25 3. 40 Colored garnets. . 16 
he 4 | 35 1. 30 (Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier 
. 3? os a are not listed Silk Waste 
é - ACETATE PROCESS s ‘ 
200 60 30 ao 
300 44 a 90 Denier Price Denier Price 
400 72 1.10 95 45 a $2.75 120 $1.90 Kibizzo Kikai Grand XX.... $0.85 
450 54 1.00 95 53... ye 150 1.60—1.85 Kibizzo Kikai Triple Extra. . 92 
600 72-96 1.00 95 75 2.25-2.70 200 1.55 Frison Grand Double 90 
900 100-144 1.00 95 100 2.00-2.45 300 1.50 Pierced Cocoons +42 
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Lhe Alert Manufacturer 
of 1O-DAy! 


ECAUSE he 1s alert . . . he is invariably successful! He makes it 
his business to keep informed on every merchandising, manufactur: 
ing and style trend in Underwear and Hosiery. 


But he is essentially interested in quality of YARNS knowing that there- 
in depends the ultimate success of his lines! 


In order to assure the quality of his yarns, he must have a reliable source 
of supply. A Mill of dependable character and splendid reputation. <A 
company whose sales force and executives are willing to co-operate with 
this manufacturer at all times! 


MALINA 
sidtasdnk 7s CONE 





PATENTEO 
PEG 920 072. +87 &. ELIMINATING 
JUNE 8 1926 1See 042 “ KNOT 
JUNE 61926-5086 259 TROVBLES 


NATURAL AND CONVERTED 
CONES, TUBES, COPS AND SKEINS 


MlaLtina CompPANY, Ine. 


General Office - 440 Lafayette Street, New York 
Mills: New York City and Paterson, N. J. 
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(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. = 
(Anderson Cotton Mills...... 70 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... : 
Arcadia Mills........... ania ede 235 
APC NI TUNER 5 ccs cae ic cacti sea 100 
Arkwright Mills. aie a Cae 5 
\ugusta Factory, Ga. =i e 
\vondale Mills, ro ca 1100 
Beaumont Mie. Co... .. 0... ..0050% 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% _: 100 
Belton Mills......... Daneel . 
Belton Mills, pid 2 See 75 
Bibb Mfg. Co... . ag 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pid. mttaer 98 
Brandon Corp., A. 
Brandon Corp. _ ee 
Brandon Coe, WIG. 2.5 os oc cee ces a 
Calhoun Mills........ 88 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25). 10 
Chesnee Mills. . cane 
Chiquola Mfg. peso 250 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd... ees 91 
Clifton Mfg. Co........ 113 
Clinton Cotton Mills. ... 260 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga...... 88 
Cowpens Mills. . . ne 
D). E. Converse Co...... 95 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. . . 
Darlington a COB. i ss 45 
Drayton Mills.. salaeaane 110 
Dunean Mills. . pas dn 120 
lunean Mills, pid. . ear 100 

Kagle & Phenix Mills, Ga......... ; 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd............ 45 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.,Ga............ ay 
Fairforest zapnnon< Co., serial notes.. 98 

Florence Mills............ 50 
; ‘lorence Mills, pfd.. Ssiletnn es 99 
Gaffney Mig. Co............0.00055 ; 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga........ 150 
(SIMI IIIS «5.65 ona. os wit 6 C10 Be 100 

Gluck Mills. . et 70 
Gossett Mills.. en nS Soca in 67 

Graniteville Mfg. Miss Ds a. 

Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50)........ 46 
Hamrick Mills............ a 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 130 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd.. 88 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfd ; 
SOR RRIN III crc) cares woa'w 0.0.5.0 00° 120 
Inman Mills, pfd....... ee ke oad eta 100 
Judson Mille, A, wld... i... cc cccees 103 
JUNOT BEE, 15; PEGs oon ccc vc ccecasse 100 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga......... 80 
Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 265 
Laurens Cotton Mills............... 130 
Limestone Cotton Mills... .. Dah - 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes..... 99 
Marion S606: Co NOG: 266 cu ncsenee 115 
REGEIIONO MEUIDS on evc cess senceeecs 16 
DES NE UNE. 5 wo sins sees ess 08a 95 
Mollohon Mfg. Ce o. ., pfd. Ae cates ate a 98 
Monarch Mills... . . . ae 117 
Musgrove Cotton Mills..... 40 
Newberry Cotton Mills. .... 11 
Ninety-Six Mills......... : 400 
Norris Cotton Mills... i 
Orr Cotton Mills.......... a 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd............... 85 
Paoolet Bite Gi... o0ecccc cae re 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. . pfd Pepi victare 4 100 
Ps = Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd. 

RRs winners asians bonne was 58 

Pel NS ib oi 5.0 4, d/o 556-08 aid 10 

a Cotton Mills. . 110 
eee ee 105 

Piedmont Print Works (no par).... 15 
Piedmont Print Works, pfd....... 60 
Pa 0 ro Os og enc ccc sweces 30 
Riverside & Dan River Mills. . re 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pid 75 
BASIS ss 65855 0.8.45 doves Fon ss 50 as 
Sibley Mig. Co.,Ga............ i 50 
Southern Bleachery................ 18 
Southern Bleachery, Pfd............ 83 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes. . 99 
Southern Franklin Process.......... 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd...... 97 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd........ 88 
NG Skin cno'e5 Sauas cs caes 155 
Spencer Corp., ‘serial notes.......... 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills................ 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd......... 95 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd........ 51 
Victor-Monaghan Co............... 80 
Victor-Monaghan Co. _pfd.. Pecan 112 
Welles BETO Os anos ek sissies 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 135 
i) OS ae eee ae 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.......... 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd...... ae 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds. . 99 











































































Southern Mill Securities 


Asked 


60 
75 
60 
250 
102 
100 
20 
1150 


310 
102 
25 
81 
110 
102 
50 
7 
91 
95 
13 
75 
260 
94 
117 
280 
100 
35 


100 
70 
55 

127 

102 
65 


100 


130 


101 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of 
the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb fo 
the week ended May 7 

Last Net 
High Low Sale Change 
Adams Millis 29; 28} 28} I 
*American Thread, pfd 3} 33 32 
American Woolen 13; 12: 123 2 
American Woolen, pfd. 36 35 353 + 1 
*Assoc. Rayon, pfd 56 52 543 1 
Belding-Hemingway 5} 5 5 1 
*Blumenthal. 32: 28: 29 5 
Botany Mills, A 3) 3 3} , 
Cannon Mills 29 27} 28 
Century Ribbon. 5} 4 4 2 
Collins & Aikman..... 28 19! 24 4 
Consolidated Textile 1 1 1 
*Courtaulds, Ltd 1} 1 i 
Duplan Silk 16} 16 16! ! 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 49 49 49 | 
*Fabries Finishing 9% 7} 8! : 
Gotham Hosiery. 20 18 183 13 
Industrial Rayon 104 103 103} 13 
Kayser, Julius 31) 28: 30 i 
Kendall, pfd. 85 85 85 ; 
Mallinson 8} 6} 7; 
*May Hosiery, pfd 233 23: 233 Ik 
*Mock Judson 22 22} 22} 3 
Mohawk Carpet 233 22 22 13 
Munsingwear 48 47) 47) 1 
Pacific Mills 23 22! 23 2 
*Pepperell 94 94 94 | 
*Powdrell & Alexander 533 50 50 9 
*Propper-McCallum 16 in 11 5 
Real Silk Hosiery. 57 431 49 6 
*Tubize Chat. B 172 15 15] 2} 
United Piece Dye Wks. 28 26 273 } 
*Listed on Curb 
N. Carolina Mill Stocks 
(R. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N.C 
Bid Ask 
Acme Spinning Co. 70 80 
American Yarn and Processing Co az 82 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25) 10 123 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, Pfd 99 102 
China Grove Cotton Mills 103 108 
Climax Spinning Co 60 68 
Clover Mills. . , 30 
Converse D. E. Co 95 100 
Crescent Spinning Co 60 66 
Dixon Mills... 96 100 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, Pid 48 54 
Eagle Yarn Mills 68 79 
Efird Mfg. Co.. 80 91 
Erwin Cotton Mills 120 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, Pfd 95 99 
Flint Mfg. Co. 89 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd 95 100 
Globe Yarn Mills (N.C 20 





Textile Calendar 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, May 
15, 1923p. 

. 
of Woolen 


Overseers, Annual 
Point, R. I., May 


National Association 
and Worsted 
Outing, Rocky 
17, 1930. 

as 

Associated Knit 
ufacturers of America, Trade 
tice Conference, Utica, N. Y., 
26, 1930. 


Man- 
Prac- 
May 


Underwear 


e 
Wool Institute, Special 
combined spinning and 
groups, Hotel Roosevelt, 
May 28, 1930 


meeting 
weaving 
New York, 


Philadelphia Textile 
Alumni Association, 
Annual Dinner, 
6, 1930. 


School 
Outing and 
Philadelphia, June 


. 
Texas Textile Association, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hilton Hotel 
Waco, Texas, June 13-14, 1930. 


Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of North Carolina. Annual 
Convention, Grove Park Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 17-18, 1930. 
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Gray Mfg. Co 85 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co ) 0 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, Pfd 47 102 


Henrietta Mills, 7%, Pid 49 37 
Imperial Yarn Mills 61! 
Linford Mills. 70 81 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 80 
Majestic Mfg. Co 121 35 
Mansfield Mills 70 85 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 10 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7°), Prior 

Pfd. 2 
Myers Mills. . 75 
Myrtle Mills. >> 
National Yarn Mill 4 >> 
Perfection Spinning Co o4 76 
Ranlo Mfg. Co 125 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, Pfd 00 
Roanoke Mills 73 
Roanoke Mills, ist Pfd., 73°; 4 ® 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd Pfd., 8 95 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Pfd., 73% 97 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co 70 80 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 80 
Sterling Spinning Co 60 78 
Stowe Spinning Co 68 77 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 40 50 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, Pid 99 101 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 40 0 
Wiscassett Mills Co 190 210 


New England Textile Stocks 


Quotations at “Public Sale’ are 


based on 


last sales at Boston Public Auctions and 
Boston Stock Exchange bid and Asked 
prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers 

Publie 

Sale Bid \sked 
Am. Mfg. pfd 68 65 69 
Amoskeag 14 
Arlington 23} 22 24 
Associated Textile 36 34 37 
Bates 63 80 
Berkshire Associates, com. 16 lo 18 
Berkshire Associates, pfd 63 70 80 
Bigelow-Sanford, com 69 
Boot Mills 120} 115 121 
I-dwards 80: 80 
Esmond, pfd 102 100 102 
Farr Alpaca 67 72 75 
Hamilton Woolen 40 39 4] 
Hill 18 18 23 
Indiana Orchard 28) 20 30 
Ludlow 140 137 140 
Merrimack, con 72 74 80 
Nashua, com 32 32 34 
Nashua, pfd 75 73 77 
Naumkeag 88 83 86 
Newmarket 253 25 30 
Otis 40} 42 44 
Pacific 23 
Pepperell 93 93 95 
Plymouth Cordage 83 8 84 
York 7} 7 8 


National Knitted Outerwear Asso- 


ciation, Annual Meeting, Toronto, 
Canada, June 19-20, 1930. 
* 


Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, Annual Meeting 


Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
S. C., June 20-21, 1930, 
- 
Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 


ers’ Association, Fourth Annual 
Outing, Manufacturers’ Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa., June 25, 1930 
e 
Manufacturers’ Textile Associa- 


tion, Annual Outing, 
at Pomham Club, 
a 


June 26, 19230 
Riverside, R. 1 


Southern Textile Association, 
Annual Meeting, Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 
27-28, 1930. 


Ninth Southern 
tion, Textile Hall, 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Textile Exposi- 
Greenville, S. C., 


Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 
Greenville, S. C., 


A.S.M.E., Na- 
Poinsett Hotel, 
Oct. 22, 1930. 


Textile Association, 
Meeting, Poinsett 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930. 
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HE really new . . . in sheerest, last- 
ing shapeliness . . . smart stockings 
with no seam at all. Snugly trim about 
the slender ankle . . . new smoothness 
in the gusset toe .. . delightfully right 


offering of the Model K. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Full-Fashioned Exchange 


Organizing 

PHILADELPHIA—More than 60% of 
the machine capacity of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry is reported 
to have signified its intention of 
becoming associated with the new 
organization of these manufacturers 


which has been under discussion during 
recent weeks. A committee of three 
was appointed several weeks ago to 
formulate a definite program consisting 
of Ferdinand Thun, Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Reading, Pa.; William Meyer, 
Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, and 
Max Freschl, Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee. 

The organization committee has also 
stated that Julian Armstrong, Chicago, 
well known organizer of such ex- 
changes, has been engaged for definite 
work with the new group and the prop- 
osition will proceed under his guidance. 
It is a movement to secure cooperation 
among manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery and to work in conjunction 


with the National Association of Ho- 
siery & Underwear Manufacturers, 
with which they will be allied. 


Cotton Shippers Name Farm 
Board Contact Committee 


The American Cotton Shippers Asso- 
ciation has appointed a committee to 


discuss with the Federal Farm Board 
and with the American Cotton Co- 
Operative Association charges _ that 


“market manipulation” had injured the 
merchants and had disrupted the market. 
President McCuen has named the com- 
mittee as follows: John M. Stewart, 
Jr., of New Orleans, president of the 
Louisiana Cotton Shippers Association ; 


l. T. Bush, Waco, Texas; Cameron 
Williams, president of the Atlantic 
Cotton Shippers Association; A. H. 


Lamberth, president of the California 
association, and J. M. Locke, president 
for Oklahoma. Mr. McCuen an 
ex-officio member, 


Du Pont Acele Dept. 
Opens Downtown N. Y. Office 


The acele division of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co. on Tuesday opened a branch 
office at 40 Worth Street, New York 
City, in order to better handle the busi- 
ness arising from the increasing use of 
acetate yarns by the cotton industry. 
The new office is in charge of Raymond 
T. Hoopes, formerly of Rockfish Mills. 


is 


Miss Bernice G. Chambers, a. stylist 
formerly of the Rayon Institute, is 
assistant to Mr. Hoopes. 
H. A. Chapell Represents 
Bemberg in Pennsylvania 

The American Bemberg Corp., of 


New York and Elizabethton, Tenn., an 
nounced that H. A. Chapell of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed their direct 
representative for the Pennsylvania dis- 
trict. The company was formerly rep- 
resented in this territory by T. J. 
Porter & Sons. 





George Harris Joins 
Hunter Organization 


George Harris, who recently resigned 
as president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
the 


president of Hunter Securities 





George S. Harris 


Corp., and will also be associated with 


the Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
He will be located at Atlanta, and 
will have direct supervision over 
the six mills owned by the Hunter 


Securities Corp., which is a subsidiary 
of the Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
It is felt that his activities, in view of 
his long background in the industry, 
will result in a closer and more effec- 


tive tie-in between the merchandising 
and manufacturing policies of this 


group of mills. 


Utica Introduces New 
Type Product 


The Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills have just introduced a 
new idea in decorated sheets and pillow 
cases. The new product called 
‘Pipedtint”—a name originated by the 
novel features of the products. These 
new sheets and cases are made with pip- 
ing at the hems. This piping is made 
in one of seven fast pastel shades, and 


by 


is 





New Sheet with Tinted Piping 
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creates a very dainty effect in color. 

It is believed that there is quite a 
market for a sheet with just a touch of 
color. A great many women, who are 
not quite ready to accept the sheets with 
larger areas of color such as colored 
hem goods, will feel attracted by this 
intermediate product. - : 

The mills point to another advantage 
inherent in this new product. That is, 
attractive price. Pipedtint sheets and 
pillow cases can be retailed at normal 
mark up at prices below colored hem 


2 
goods. 


Speaks on Continuous Kier 


At a joint meeting of the Providence 
Engineering Society and the Textile 
Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held in Provi- 
dence on May 8, Wm. S. Rowley, engi- 
neer of the H. W. Butterworth & Sons 
Co., described the new Butterworth con- 
tinuous kier for processing fabrics in 
either rope or open form. Mr. Rowley’s 
talk was illustrated by a series of lantern 
slides showing views of the kier in the 
process of construction and in operation. 
Following the talk an informal discus- 
sion took place. The questions asked, 
together with Mr. Rowley’s answers, 
will appear in a bulletin to be issued 
within a few weeks by the Butterworth 
organization. 


Hosiery Distributors Elect 


The Hosiery Distributors Institute of 
New York, on May 6, elected the follow 
ing officers at their annual meeting: 
President, M. L. Cohn, of Society Maid 
Hosiery Co., New York; first vice- 
president, Nat Judson, of Mock-Judson 


Voehringer, New York; second vice 
president, Leo Propper, of Propper, 
McCallum Hosiery Co., New York: 


treasurer Reinhard Huettig, Vogue Silk 
Hosiery Co., New York; secretary, 
James B. Melick, Holepoof Hosiery Co., 
New York; managing director, Harry 
A. Einstein. 


Hosiery Guild Executive 
Committee Meets May 13 


(he executive committee of the 
Hosiery Guild, Inc., will meet at 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, May 13, at the Adelphia Hotel, 
Philadelphia. This is in the week of the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition which will 
attract many members of the hosiery 
trade to that city. 


Marine Corps to Buy 
Cotton Undershirts 


Bids will be received at the Philadel 
phia Marine Corps Quartermaster depot, 
Broad St. and Washington Ave., May 20, 
to furnish them with 165,000 
undershirts. 


cotton 


Navy Wants Airship Cloth 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C., will 


open bids at 10 a.m. May 13, for 12,000 
yd. of 40 in. “HH” airship cloth. 
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good stance 
is the first 
essential of 


good golf. 


For the game is built from the 
ground up—as any “pro” will tell 
vou. We found the same thing 
to be true in the making of best 
full-fashioned hosiery. ‘The ma- 
chinery requires a good substan- 
tial base. And that is just what the 
Wildman Machine has—-with the 
result that wrbration, with — its 
attendant hazards, has practically 


heen eliminated. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


y | Wow 


7? 
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New Rayon Price Lists 

Following are the 
this week by 
‘von. varn producers : 


new 
the 


prices an- 


suunced respective 


Viscose Corp. of America 


Bright Yarn Skeins 
emer Filament First Second 
50 14 $2.30 $2.00 
75 18 1.85 1.65 
75 30 1.95 ia 
100 18 1.45 1.35 
100 40 1.50 1.40 
115 36 1.40 1.30 
125 18 1.30 1.20 
125 36 1. 30 1.20 
125 48 ‘; 32 1.25 
lL ulesc 5 cents per pound additional; cones, 
0 cents per pound additional on Ist and 2nd quali 
es ferior skeins, all deniers, 80 cents per pound 
Tubize-Chatillon Corp. 
sSkeins 
Denier Filament First Second 
0 12 $2.25 $1.90 
75 18 1.85 1.65 
100 26 1.45 1.35 
125 25 1.30 1.20 
154 30 > 1.10 
Cones 
100 26 $1.55 
125 25 1.40 
150 30 1.19 
Chardonize (dull lustre 
ske tis 
100 26 $1.50 $1.40 
125 25 1.35 hee 
150 30 1.25 1.20 
Cones 
100 26 $1.60 
125 25 1.45 
150 30 1.29 
American Enka Corp. 
Denier bilament First Second 
75 18 $1.80 $1.60 
100 40 1.45 cos 
150 24 or 32 1.10 1.05 
150 60 1.30 29 
200 32 1.05 1.00 
300 42 95 90 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Bright Yarns 
| unbleached 
Den- Fil Skeins Cones 
er ent Twist Ist 2d Ist 2d 
75 f 3 $1.85 $1.65 $1.95 $1.75 
150 24 3 1.15 1.10 13% D548 
150 40 3 2 §. Ler ke 
170 24 3 Ls Tw 1.19 1.14 
200 40 3 1.10 1.05 1.14 1.09 
300 40) 3 1.00 95 1.04 99 
450 72 3 1.00 95 
600 rT; 3 1.00 95 
00 44 3 1.00 95 
Bright Super Extra Yarns 
65 2¢ 7 $2.30 $2.00 
80 30 7 $1.90 $1.74 2.00 1.85 
100 40 47 1.50 1.40 1.60 1.50 
125 50 4 1.40 1.30 1.50 1.40 
150 of 47 1.35 1.30 39 £6 
150 90 47 1.45 1.40 1.49 1.44 
170 o0 4 1.35 1.30 1.39 1.34 
200 KO 4 is 1.5 ist t.29 
Lolustra Yarns 
150 24 3 $1.20 $1.15 $1.24 $1.19 
150 40 3 2 1.2 1.29 1.24 
300 00 3 . tt. 1.19 1.14 


Lolustra Super Extra Yarns 


50 20 7 $2.50 $2.00 
65 26 7 2.35 2.00 
80 30 7 $1.95 $1.80 2.05 1.90 
100 40 7 5S «69.45 6s 1.335 
125 50 47 1.45 1.35 55 1.45 
150 »0 47 1.40 1.35 1.44 1.39 
150 30 47 3 $,45 1.54 1.49 
200 RO) 4 Ls 1.23 1.39 1.34 


American Glanzstoff Corp. 
DOMESTIC YARN 
High Luster 
Unbleached 


Skeins Cones 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
75/32 1.95 25 2.05 1.85 
100 40 1.50 1.40 1.60 1.50 
150 32 ‘1 1.10 C19 1.14 
150 60 1.35 1.30 1.39 1.34 

Soft Luster 

Unbleached 

Skeins Cones 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
100/40 a 133 1.45 1.65 1.35 
150/32 1.20 1.15 1.24 1.19 
150 42 1.25 1.20 1.29 1.24 
150 60 1.49 1.35 1.44 1.39 
170 32 1.20 1.15 1.24 1.19 
200 42 1 1.10 1. 1.14 
Inferior yarn in skeins, 80ce. per pound. There are 


Textile Patents 


\UTOMATIC looms, Methods of 
weft ends in. 1,756,709. 
Turner, Worcester, Mass. 


controlling 
Richard G 
Assigned to 





Crompton «& Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

BREAKER fabric and method of preparing 
the same. 1,756,069. Wm. K. Sawyer 
Detroit, Mich. Assigned to Morgan & 
Wright, Detroit, Mich. 

COTTON gin. 1,756,475. Henry T. Ahrens 
Charlotte, and Otto G. Ahrens, Stock 
dale, Tex. 

DYEING process and mechanism. = 1,706,067 
Robert C. Rahm, Wyomissing, Fs: \s- 
signed to Berks Engineering Co Read 

Pa. 

for spinning and like machinery 
1,756,899, Peter Daugert, Wilkes-Barre 
Henery Frey, Kingston, and Joh J 


Dunleavy, Plymouth, Pa. 


HeEDDLE-handling mechanism. 1,756,814 
Howard D. Colman, Rockford, Ill \s 
signed to Barber-Collman Co., Rockford 
Ill. 

L.0OM dobby, Two weave. 176,500 
Albert A. Gordon, Worcester, Mass As 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loon 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Attachment for. 1,756,095 Henry 
K. Martin, Gloucester, N. J. Assigned 
to Breslin Bros. Carpet Co., Gloucestet 
IN... “a 

Looms, Protector mechanism for. 1,756,610 
Richard G. Turner, Worcester, Muss 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles [Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

1.oomMs, Warp stop motion for. 1,756,611 
Walter H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loon 


Works, Worcester, Mass. 

1oom temple. 1,756,520. Harry J. Meyers 
Central Falls, R. I 

RAYON, Method of and apparatus for pre 
paring. Lewis A. Paley, Grand Island, 
N. Y. Assigned to Du Pont Rayon Co 
Inc., Wilmington, Del 

RuN-repairing multiple-needle hand too! 
1,756,294. Wm. H. Leavin, New Yorl 
City. Assigned to Gotham Knitbaec Corp., 
New York City 

SHUTTLE for weft replenishing looms 
1,756,622, Francis KE. Ashton, Chester, 
Pa. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Self threading. 1,756,612 
Walter H. Wakefield, Worcester, Mass. 


Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Stop motion for looms, Combined filling 
and warp. 1,756,606. John Regan, New 
Bedford, Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 

STOP motion, Warp 1,756,607. John 
fegan, New Ledford, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Muss 

WARPING Machine. 1,756,217 Grant Sipp 
Paterson, N. J. Assigned to Sipp East 
wood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Werr detectors, Mounting for. 1,756,581. 
Carl P. Bergstrom, Millbury, Mass. As 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loon 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. Fineshriber Approved 
as Aberle Arbitrator 


The appointment of Dr. William H. 
Kineshriber, as arbitrator under pro- 
visions of the final settlement ot 
matters growing out of the strike at the 
H. C. Aberle Co., hosiery mills, Phila 
delphia, was announced this week. The 
appointment was approved both by the 
\berle company and by the American 


Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, Philadelphia) Branch. — Dr. 
lineshriber, who was chairman of the 
Citizens Committee during the strike, 


will serve as arbitrator until July 15 


Representing Tupman, 
Thurlow Co., In Philadelphia 


John J. Bonner, formerly with James 
\keroyd & Co., Philadelphia, is 


representative in that section for Tup- 


Now 


man, Thurlow Co., New York and 
Boston, having offices at 19 S. Second 
St.. Philadelphia. He will sell) wools 


ot this concern to the trade. 
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Firm to Make Rayon 
By New Process 


\ project is under consideration to1 
the tormation of a million dollar 
cern the manufacture ot 
process, the company to he 
as the B. D. E. Co. Joseph J 


con- 
for rayon by 
a secret 


known 


Buono who is handling the financing 
and organization of the concern with 
othces at 1109 Statler Bldg., Boston 


states that if suitable arrangements can 
be made the banks representing 
the creditors of the Fairhaven Mills 
»., mills No. 1 and No. 4+ of the 
Fairhaven firm will be acquired by 
lease or purchase by the B. D. EK. Co 
Mr. Buono and his associates have an 
option on part of the Fairhaven Mills 
which expires May 16. 


with 


( Or] 


Location of the new company is still 
uncertain. Enticing offers of plants and 


facilities have been received from Fitch 


burg, Worcester and other cities, but 

New Bedtord is the first choice owing 

to advantage of a water port. 
\ssociated with Mr. Buono on the 


manufacturing end are Paul, Max and 


Walter Eichelroth, who, it is said, have 


] ° + . E . 

been engaged in the manufacture of 
rayon in Germany and the United 
States for the last ten years. The 


rayon it is proposed to manutacture 


he ot the viscose type. 


English Spun Knitting 
Yarn Deliveries 


Wool Institute has compiled 
tics showing comparison of deliveries 
of English spun knitting worsted yarns 
by months this and comparing 
them with the same months a year ago 


statis- 


vear 


Deliveries of varn of this type showed 
a decline of almost 174% at the end 


of April as compared with those for 
the first four months of 1929. De 
livery of varn in January was almost 


2 larger than in January of 1929; 


February delivery was approximately 
547 smaller than the same month a 
vear previous: deliveries during Mareh 
1930 were 26.6°¢ smaller than the 
same month in 1929 while shipments 


during April, the smallest of the present 
38.2% smaller than last 
the same month. 


Vvear, were 


vear, 


Wholesalers Form Independent 
Alliance 


Phe formation of a new organization 
of wholesalers to be known as the In 
dependent Wholesale Dry Alli 
ance, Was announced Thursday in New 
York. It was stated that the members 
represent most of the territory north 
of the Ohio River and east of the Mis- 
sisippi as well as Tennessee and Colo 
The alliance will ask for a charter 
of incorporation in Delaware. The 
officers are: C. J. Farley, of C. J. 
Farley Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., presi- 
dent; Fred M. Morris, of Guthrie. 
Morris, Campbell Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., vice-president, and L. R. Bagge. 
formerly with C. J. Farley & Co. tor 
14 vears, secretary and treasurer. 


(s00ds 
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CHEMICALS 


For Textiles 





CAUSTIC 
POTASH 88 /92% 


Stassfurt Brand Fused—Broken—Ground 


CARBONATE POTASH 
- CALCINED - 
PERMANGANATE 
POTASH U.S.P. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF R& H 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS apenas 


Neu 











Albone 25 Vol. Hydrogen Peroxide Sodium Peroxide 
Albone C Electrolytic Napthalene Sodium Stannate 
Alcohol Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide 
Ammonia Potash, Bichromate Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
Chlorine Liquid <P ; ; 
Censor Sulphate Sodium Acetate Solozone 
Bosom Salts P Sodium Bichromate Trisodium Phosphate 
Formaldehyde USP. Sodium Perborate Zine Chloride 
Formic Aci Sodium Phosphate Zine Sulphate 

p 
Glauber’s Salts Sodium Prussiate Zine Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, Technical Tetrachlorethane 
Cuarbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 


Solvent 260 


“ Whe 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Business News 


Viscose Process Increases Use of 
sheeted Cotton Cellulose 


Sheeted cotton cellulose, the newcomer 

the viscose rayon raw materials field, is 
nding a widening market. Production 
{ sheeted cotton cellulose at the Hopewell, 
va., plant of the Hercules Powder Co. has 
hown a large gain since the installation 
{ the modern paper machines there last 
tall, according to officials of the Virginia 
Cellulose department of the Hercules 
ompany. 

The use of cotton pulp in conjunction 
vith wood pulp has been found to give 
improved characteristics to the rayon yarn, 
and cotton linterns are now furnished in 
sheets so that they may be used in the same 
type of equipment as wood pulp. The 
latter has always been produced in sheet 
form. 


Cutler-Hammer Purchases 
Union Electric Mfg. Co. 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has purchased the assets of Union Electric 
Mig. Co., also of Milwaukee, manufactur- 
ers of motor control, specializing in a com- 
plete line of drum type control apparatus. 

The branch sales offices and warehouse 
stocks of Union will be consolidated imme- 
diately with the Cutler-Hammer branch 
offices and warehouses. The present fac- 
tory of Union will be operated as a manu- 
facturing division of Cutler-Hammer. 
EK. F. Le Noir, president of Union, will 
become a member of the headquarters sales 
staff of Cutler-Hammer. Most of the 
Union personnel, particularly those in the 
sales and engineering departments, will also 
join the C-H organization. 


C. D. McCormick Becomes 
Pease Advertising Manager 


C. D. McCormick, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the C. F. Pease 
Co., Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of blue- 
printing machinery, blue-print paper, draft- 
ing room furniture, etc., has been appointed 
advertising manager to succeed W. Earle 
Pashley now second vice-president and 
assistant sales manager. Mr. McCormick 
has been with the company for over four 
years and was previously connected with 
the Illinois Glass Co., Alton, Il. 


Link-Belt Moves Baltimore Office 
the Link-Belt Co., 


Baltimore, Md., office will be located at 
913 Lexington Building. H. D. Alexander 
is in charge of this office, and Harry E. 
Reese handles the sales of Link-Belt posi- 
tive power transmission equipment, includ- 
ing Link-Belt silent chain drives, roller 
chain drives, herringbone gears and _her- 
ringbone speed reducers. 


Effective at once, 


Harshaw Chemical Locates 
in Chrysler Building 


The Harshaw Chemical Co. of New 
York, Inc., announces that after May 1 
they will be located in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Form Revertex Corp. of America 


In order to cope with the rapid increase 
in the demand for the concentrated rubber 
latex—Revertex—it was thought advan- 
tageous to establish a special selling organi- 





zation to carry on the business handled 
previously by the Revertex department of 
L. W. Dumont & Co., 132 Front St., New 
York. 

As a consequence the Revertex Corp. of 
America was incorporated on April 25 and 
now occupies offices at 40 Rector St. 


Albert Shaw Joins 


Wagner Electric Corp. 

Wagner Electric Corp. announces the 
addition of Albert Shaw to its Salt Lake 
branch office sales force. Mr. Shaw was 


born in Scotland, and learned his profession 
at the London (England) School of Mines. 
He gained his early experience in the coal 
mines of Scotland and the metal mines of 
South Africa. 


J. E. Moul General Manager of 
Turbo-Mixer Corp. 


Turbo-Mixer Corp., New York, manu- 
facturers of agitating and allied equipment, 
have appointed J. E. Moul general 
manager. Mr. Moul’s previous connection 
was that of president and general manager 
of Gifford-Wood Construction Co., New 
York. 


as 


Brown Instrument Consolidates 
Midwestern Branches 


The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has consolidated its Chicago sales 
office and midwestern factory branch in new 
quarters located at 155 East Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. Practically double the former 
space has been provided and a large stock 
of replacement material is carried on hand. 


Wickwire Spencer Transfers 
Departments to Worcester 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. has trans- 
ferred its merchandising, accounting and 
credit departments from 41 East 42nd St., 
New York, to the Goddard works in 
Worcester, Mass., in which city they were 
formerly located. The executive offices 
and sales department will remain at their 
present New York location. 


E. A. Clark Advanced to Cleveland 
Office of Reliance 


E. A. Clark, sales engineer of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., has been advanced to the 
engineering department in Cleveland where 
he will be engaged in the design of direct 
current motors. 


Ainsworth Dyeing Purchases 
Dunham Whirldry Plant 


Ainsworth Dyeing Machine Co., Utica, 
N. Y., has purchased the industrial plant 
of the Dunham Whirldry Corp., New Hart- 
ford, N. Y. The Sircom Textile Corp. has 
negotiated for a lease of a section of the 
building and is planning expansion. 


American Appraisal Co. Moves 
New York Office 

The American Appraisal Co., Inc., has 
moved its New York office from 120 Broad- 
way to the entire 22nd floor of 1 Cedar St. 
and 102 Maiden Lane. 


Hooker Electrochemical Moves 
Sales Offices 
The 


nounces 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
the removal of its executive 


an 
and 


sales offices from 25 Pine St., to the Lincoln 
Building, 60 East 40th St., New York. 
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Obituary 


Milburn P. Kelley 


Milburn P. Kelley, president of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Bedding Co., was killed 
May 3 when his car ran off the ferry 
dock at Rockport, Ind. The body was 
not recovered. He was 53 years old. 
Mr. Kelley, who was born in Daviess 
County, Ky., began his business career 
as a truck driver for the Louisville Pil- 
low Co., which later became the Louis- 
ville Bedding Co. He was president of 
the latter concern for 30 years until his 
death. 


Roy M. Greene 


Roy M. Greene, who, until a month 
ago, did business as the Estate of J. C. 
Greene, Worcester, Mass., dresser of 
cotton warps, died at his home in that 


city on May 2, after a short illness. He 
was born in Auburn, Mass., Sept. 21, 
1875, son of James C. and Prudence 
(Wells) Greene. He was associated in 
his father’s business for many years, 
continuing it after the death of the elder 
man several years ago. 


George Casimir Dessaulles 


Senator George Casimir Dessaulles, 
founder and president of the St. Hya- 
cinthe (Que.) Mig. Co., established in 1872 


for the manufacture of textiles, and now 
one of the important units of Penman’s, 
Ltd., died recently. He was born in St. 


Hyacinthe, and was educated at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


Thomas L. Cavanaugh 


Thomas L. Cavanaugh died at his home 
in New York City, April 12 and the fun- 
eral was held at Rockville, Conn. Mr. 
Cavanaugh had charge of dyeing in a 
number of mills in Rockville, and the Mer- 
chants Mill at Dedham, Mass. He was 
considered a very practical man in his line. 
Mr. Cavanaugh was 70 years of age, and is 
survived by a wife and daughter. 


William M. Morrison 


William M. Morrison, for the last seven 
years overseer of spinning in the No. I 
mill of A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 
Mass., died at his home in that town on 
April 13, following a long period of ill 
health. He was born in Rockville, Conn., 
50 years ago, and leaves a widow and three 
children. 


Samuel O. Nichols 


Samuel ©. Nichols, paymaster at the 
Sanford Mills from 1875 until his retire- 
ment in 1919, died recently at his home 


in Sanford, Me. He was born in Eng- 
land 85 years ago, and came to this 
country in the early ‘seventies. 


O. T. George 

QO. T. George, for thirty years treasurer 
of the Mayfield Woolen Mills of Mayfield, 
Ky., and former councilman and deputy 
county court clerk of that city, died at the 
age of 59 in a Nashville hospital April 29, 
following an operation. 


Luther Brown 


Luther Brown, who for the last nine 
years was superintendent at plant of 
Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton Place 
(Ont.), Can., died last week. : 
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